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A NEW YEAR. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


OvER the snow-covered hills hear ye the bells of the 
morn, 

Speeding the shade of the past, hailing the Babe that is 

* born. 


Who for the old and the lost droppeth a sorrowful tear ? 
Who, with a shiver and sigh, welcomes the birth of the 
year ? 


Glad is the singer whose song praiseth the tried and the 
true; 


Sweet is the soul that with smiles lighteth the way of 
the new. 


White are the pathways of earth, white for thy coming, 
O Year! 


Angels and holy ones, pray, pray for the watchers that 
fear! ; 


East GLOUCESTER, Mags. 





ANGELS. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


In the old days God sent his angels oft 
To men in thresbing-floors, to women pressed 
With daily tasks; they came to tent and croft, 
And whispered words of blessing and of rest. 


Not mine to guess what shape those angels wore, 

Nor tell what voice they spoke, nor with what grace; 
They brought the dear love down that evermore 

Makes lowliest souls its best abiding place. 


But in these days I know my angels well; 

They brush my garments on the common way, 
They take my hand, and very softly tell 

Some bit of comfort in the waning day, 


And tho their angel-names I do not ken, 
Tho in their faces human want I read, 

They are God-given to this world of men, 
God-sent to bless it in its hours of need. 


Child, mother, dearest wife, brave hearts that take 
Tbe rough and bitter cross, and help us bear 

Its beavy weight when strength is like to break, 
God bless you each, our angels unaware. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


- 
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AT THE HEART’S CITADEL. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


OPEN wide thy churlish door! 
Should love come in by stealth ? 

Giving will not make thee poor, 
Nor saving bring thee wealth. 





Shrink not from the motley brood 
Strainivg at thy gate; 

Thou hast little understood 
Human hearts that wait. 


Hungry hearts that seek their bread 
As the body seeks ; 

Silent oft, tho hard bestead 
Till very dumbness speaks ! 


Wider open; love of kin 
Is too small a dole; 

Let the needy world come in; 
For thou art of the whole. 


Give the dry and meager crumb 
Of thy unwilling trust ; 

Faith to faith will surely come, 
And love to love; they must. 


Sunlight and the airs of heaven 
This prison house will fill; 
The secret of the earth is given 
To Love, the Conqueror, still. 
BRUNSWICK, MB. 


THE CHURCHES IN 1894." 


Review of the Year. 


THE QCHIEF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS, 


Prosperity and Increase. 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Full Statistical Tables. 


WORK OF THE DENOMINATIONS DESCRIBED BY 
THEIR LEADING MEN, AS FOLLOWS: 


ADVENTISTS: 

President O. A. OLSEN. 
BAPTISTS ; 

Secretary T. J. Monaan, D.D., 

Prof. James A. Howse, D.D. 

R. De Baptiste, D.D., 
BRETHREN (RIVER): 

Elder H. Davipson. 
CATHOLICS, ROMAN: 

A Professor in a Catholic Institution. 
CHRISTIANS ; 

J.J. SUMMERBELL, D.D. 
CHURCH OF GOD; 

C. W. Forney, D.D. 
CONGREGATIONALISTS : 

Moderator A. H. Quint, D.D, 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST: 

B. B. Tyrer, D.D. 
DUNKARDS: 

Elder D. L, MILuer. 
EVANGELICAL BODIES: 

The Rev. 8. B. SPRENG, 

The Rev. W. F. HEIL. 
FRIENDS: 

Ruevus M. Jones, Editor of The American Friend. 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD: 

The Rev. Orto J. GILBERT. 
THE JEWS: 

The Rev. ABRAM 8S. ISAACS. 
THE LUTHERANS: 

Prof. Henny E. Jacoss, D.D. 
THE METHODIST BODIES: 

Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D.D., 

E. E. Hoss, D.D., 

Bishop B. W. Arnett, D.D., 

D. S. Stepsens, D.D. 
PRESBYTERIAN BODIES: 

Stated Clerk W. H. Roperts, D.D., 

Ex-Moderator CHarves L. Taomps0n, D.D., 

Moderator J, R. GRAHAM, D.D., 

Second Clerk A. G. WALLACE, D.D., 

J. L. Goopkniaart, D.D., 

J. W. SPROULL, D.D. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BODIES: 

Bishop Wa. Stevens Perry, D.D., 

Bishop SAMUEL FALLows, D.D. 
THE REFORMED BODIES: 

J. B. Drury, D.D., Editor of The Christian Intelligencer, 

James I. Goon, D.D., 

Prof. Henry E. Dosker, D.D. 
THE SALVATION ARMY: 

Major T. C. MARSHALL. 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST: 

Bishop E. B. Kepuart, D.D., 

C. H. Kiracore, D.D. 
UNITARIANS: 

Epwarp Everett HALE, D.D. 
UNIVERSALISTS: 

I. M. Atwoop, D.D. 


THE ADVENTISTS. 


BY ELDER O, A. OLSEN, 
Prasilent of the Seveata Day A iventist General Conference. 


THERE are two distinct classes of Adventists, viz., 
those who observe the first day, and those who observe 
the seventh day of the wevk. Among the first class are 
those who occasionally set time for the second coming 
of Christ ; the second class have never engaged in ** time 
setting,” but earnestly oppose such interpretations ef the 
prophecies. The observance of the seventh day of the 
week as the Sabhath is a marked peculiarity of Sevent'- 
day Adventists, which distinguishes them from all other 
denominations, except the Saventh-day Baptists. 

Seventh day Adventists hold positions on the so-called 


_ change of the Sabbath which led them to regard Sunday 


as a rival of the Sabbath of the Lord, The repeatei 
arrestsand imprisonments of their members for Sunday 
labor the past year, in different partsof the United States 
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and Europe, demonstrate that Sabbath observ- 
ance with them is not a matter of convenience, or of 
choice of days, but a question of loyalty to God, It is 
often said that these people are not c »mpelled to labor 
on the seventh day, but to refrain from work on the first 
day. They reply: ‘It is with us as with theearly Chris- 
tians ; they were not prohibited from worshiping Jeho- 
vah ; they were simply required to honor the gods of 
Rome,” 

From the above the reader may see that union among 
the organized branches of Adventists does not at present 
seem probable, The principles of faith and practice sep- 
arating the two leading classes of Adventists seem to us 
as prominent and important as those which distinguish 
between Protestantism and Catholicism. 

As to the question of growth: In this connection I am 
prepared to make definite statements only with reference 
to the Seventh-day Adventists, whom I have the honor 
to represent. From reports in my possession I am 
enabled to give the following rates of increase for the 
past year: ordained ministers, 13 per cent.; licensed 
ministers, 11 per cent.; churches, 7 per cent.; members, 
15 per cent., and missionary funds, 4 per cent, 

In many respects the past year has been the most 
prosperous in our history. This is especially true of our 
educational, publishing and medical work, Mis-ions 
have been established in Mexico, Honduras, British 
Guiana, Argentine, Brazil and Jamaica. Missionaries 
have been sent to the Gold Coast and to Matabeleland, in 
Africa, with the view to establishing missionary stations 
thereearly the coming year. Preparations are also being 
made for opening missions, at the earliest possible date, 
in China and Japan, A large amount of fuuds has been 
raised for this purpose, 

Our missiorary ship, ‘‘ Pitcairn,” sailed from San 
Francisco last July, on its third voyage, witb a lvad of 
missionaries and s ipplies, to be distributed among the 
islands of the Pacitic Ocean, 

One of the most encouraging indications for the future 
of our work is the growing missionary Zval manifesting 
itself among our young people, Toere are st presevt in 
our colleges and sanitariums about tree hundred young 
men and women who have consecrated themselves ** fur 
life or death to urduvus, humble service ia tue dark 
regions of this lost world.” 

Tye pr pects fur our work were never better than for 
the coming year. 

BatrLe Cxgek, MICH. 


THE BAPTPist B /DIES. 
THE REGULAR BAPCISTS (WHITE). 


BY T J. MORGAN, D.D., 
Corresp »ndiag S3ac’y of ths Amor c.u Baytisc “ome Mission Society. 


THE Regular Baptist: in tne United States comprise 
three grand divisions; 800 000 white Baptists in the 
North, 1.200,900 white Baptists in the South, 1.500 000 
Negro Bupti-t-, making a grand total of 3,500,000 com- 
municants, These grand divisions, while separated by 
Mason and Dixon’s line and the c>lor line, as well as by 
lines of organization, so that they do not constitute a 
compact organic body, are, neverthelese, essentially one 
people, agreeing substantially in their great fundamen- 
tal doctrines, Church politv and Christian life. Ina 
sketch of them, necessarily very limited in space, noth- 
ing more can be attempted than to indicate iu broud out- 
line the characteristic events of the year which are com- 
mon tothe entire body. Baptistscling with a great deal of 
tenacity to the idea of ‘‘soul liberty,” the absolute freedom 
from all trammels of the individual in his religious de- 
velopment, and the undisputed independence of the local 
church. Nowhere, perbaps, is the doctrine of individu- 
alism more radically emphasized than among them, This 
is a centrifugal force, tending t» dissipate denomina- 
tional energy, and to prevent union of effort for any 
cause, There has been, however, of late, a marked tén- 
dency toward organization and co-operation. The vari- 
ous national organizations for home and foreign mission- 
ary work have never been more vigorous than during 
the present year. The work of organizing the women 
for missionary endeavor, which began a few years since, 
has made decided progress. The organization of the 
young people into the Baptist Young People’s Union is 
now in the fall tide of prosperity ; and the convention at 
Toronto, held in July, was full of enthusiasm, of hope- 
fulnees as well as of soberness, and marked a very dis- 
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tinct advance in the work attempted. This movement 
bas made progress not only inthe North but in the South 
as well, where it has been stoutly resisted. The tendency 
apparently is toward a union that shall include a large 
_ proportion of the young people in the white churches, 


v, 474 «\ North and South, without regard to sectional lines, the 





resuit of which would be, of course, ultimately to 
bring Northern and Southern divisions of the denomina- 
tion into organicunion. This is not dire ctly aimed at, 
and apparently is not desired by its active promoters 
on either side of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The growth of the Baptist Boys’ Brigade, which has 
been characteristic of the year, is to be-taken rather as a 
sign of the unconscious desire for some efficient organi- 
zation of the entire body of Baptists, old and young, for 
effective, aggressive work. 

The conference of joint committees, representing the 
Home Mission Society of the North and_the Southern 
Baptist Convention of the South, which met at Fortress 
Monroe in September and agrced upon a plan of co oper- 
ation in behalf of the education and evangelization of the 
Negroes, has been characterized as one of the most sig- 
nificant events in recent Baptist history. The details of 
the plan of co-operation have not yet been formulated, 
but the spirit of it has been approved by the great body 
of people, white and black, North and South, and the 
movement has in it, apparently, the ‘promise and 
potency” of immensely valuable results. The question 
of union with the Freewill Baptists, and also with the 
Disciples of Christ has been under discussion during 
the year; and while no practical results have been 
reached, the way has been prepared for closer interde- 
nominational fellowship and for possible union in the 
future. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous results of the financial 
depression which have wrecked railroads, disarranged 
business, dissipated fortunes, and brought so much dis- 
tress upon the country generally, the Baptist churches 

and missionary and educational enterprises, while suff: r- 
ing a check, have, on the whole, had a very prosperous 
year, betokening a great deal of vigor and liberality in 
the churches. Nowhere, apparently, has there been any 
marked check in the advance of the denominat on in i:s 
missionary progress. Lurge accessions have been made 
to its membership everywhere throughout the country, 
and its State conventions and other deliberative mission- 
ary bodies have had unusually spirited, enthusiastic and 
hopeful sersions. The phenomenal spread of the denom- 
ination among the Negroes, which is almost without a 
parallel in the history of missions, has met with no check 
during the year. 

There have been no very marked events in the educa- 
tional enterprises carried on by the Baptists. The work 
of developing, at Chicago, a university on the most lib- 
eral scale, has steadily progressed, and shows no sign of 
abatement. Two of the most important institutions un- 
der Baptist control—Colgate University and Columbian 
University—are without presidents ; but each of them 
reports enlarged attendance, and each of them seems 
hopeful and aggressive. Very considerable advance has 
been made in the cquipmentof the varicus Negroschools, 
fostered by the Northern Baptists, in the South; and it 
is contidently believed that these schools will receive an 
added impulse of prcsperity us the result of the Fortress 
Monroe conference. 

The utmost ficedom obtains among Baptist preachers 
and writers on all questions, including theology. There 
is no centra) authority before whom any adventurous 
thinker can be summoned to give account of his ortho- 
doxy. Every Baptist thinker is a member of a free par- 
liament, where every man ‘‘says his say” without the 
fear of any judgment except the judgment of history and 
the criticism of other free writers. 

Nothing has occurred during the year seriously to 
disturb or impair the general agreement of Baptists on 
great theological or philosophical questions. Neverthe- 
less, the appearance of the lectures of Dr. W. R. Harper, 
President of Chicago University, on Gencsis have excited 
considerable comment, provoked some criticism, and are 
destined, without doubt, to mark at least a stadium 
of progress in theological thinking. The spirit of 
these lectures is that of the Higher Criticism, 
and his severer critics cluim that their ultimate 
tendency is toward rationalistic treatment of the Bible. 
It remains to be seen what their ultimate effect, how- 
ever, will be. The same may be said of the volume 
entitled *‘ Genetic Philosophy,” from the pen of Presi- 
dent Lill, of Rochester University. This is a bold essay 
into the realm of Speculative Pailosophy, and it has 
challenged attention, and provoked though’. It is 

stropgly pantheis'ic, with a leaning, certainly, toward 
naturalism. Jts author is apparently not prepared to ac- 
cept practically the conclusions which some think are 
necessitaicd in his premises. In the same class is to b® 
placed the latest utterance of President A. H. Strong, 
of Roche-t r Theological Seminary, with reference to 
Ethical Monism. This is an effort of one of the most 
conservative, learned and every way admirable men in 
the denomination, to restate Christian Theology with 
reference to the supposed demands of Philosophical 
Monism. No one doubts the piety of the author; and 
-all admire his effort to hold fast to Jesus Christ and his 
Gospel while yielding something in methods of state- 
ment to the demands of philosophy, science and poetry, 
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In the hands of unskillful thinkers his theory might be 
perilous to orthodoxy, verging, as his critics allege, to- 
ward pavtheism in philosophy, and naturalism in reli- 
gion. Dr. Strong stoutly insists that he is orthodox. 

At no period in their history, perhaps, have the 
Baptists—especially in the lvorth—been more earnest in 
their participation in public affairs ; in the individual ad- 
vocacy of the separation of Church and State, the pro 
hibition of the use of public money for sectarian pur- 
poses, the preservation of the integrity of the public 


, schools and the introduction into political life of moral * 


principle and consecrated patriotism. The lips of very 
few of its prominent pastors have been silent in refér- 
ence to the great moral issues involved in political 
campaigns. 

Qa the whole, the hasty review given of the large body 
of people commonly called Baptists indicates the ‘pres- 
ence amopg them of a very healthy degree of vital piety, 
ap enthusiasm for education, boldness and aggressive- 
ness in thinking restrained by a healthy conservatism, 
an ardent love for the Scriptures, a catholic patriotism, 
a striving after power that lies in organization, and a 
yearning for greater denominational fellowship, co-op- 
eration and unity. 

New York Ciry. 


THE FREE BAPTISTS. 





BY PROF, JAMES A. HOWE, D.D. 





At the beginning of the year some members of the 
Free Baptist Church were coming to understand the 
difficulty of uniting in one body the open and close com- 
munion Baptists. The hope of such a union, on a basis 
involving no compromise, surrendering no practice, aim- 
ing at no prevalence of one body over the other, proved 
to beadream. It seemed to Free Baptists that a frank 
and genuine toleration presented the only perfectly fair 
ground for reaching the desired end. Wherein this prin- 
ciple is defective was to them a mystery. They, of 
course, could not be expected to forego the privilege of 
giving a clear enunciation of their Christian fellowship 
at the Lord’s Table. Hence the failure of the ‘‘ Jackson 
movement” does not lie at their doors. ; 

The plan of union put forth by the New Jersey Con- 
gregationalists has not been presented in a way requiring 
denominational action. It is privately admitted, how- 
ever, that the plan embodies the only principle on which 
Christians of diverse views and practices can, without 
loss of convictions, answer the Lord’s prayer that they 
all may be one. 

The foreign mission work of the Free Baptists annual- 
ly demands, in round numbers, $30,000. The Society 
having until recently the charge of this work, bezan 
the year burdened with a debt of $5,000, a sum iaocreased 
to $8,000 as the months went by. 

lo November Treasurer Given announced that at last 
he had a clear prospect of paying off the debt. It means 
far more of distress for a sinall denomination, distributed 
as the Free Baptists are, to be carrying a debt of $8,000, 
than for the American Board, with its constituency, to 
be facing its much larger deficit. It isa different thing 
fora man living ona thousand dollars a year to lose 
one-fourth of his income than for a man living on one 
hundré thousand dollars to lose a fourth of his income. 
The promised emergence of the mission society from its 
unhappy condition cleared the sky above the heads of 
those iaterested in Free Baptist affairs. It was not pleas- 
ant to be shown later that the promise could not be ful- 
filled. The expense of returning some missionaries to 
their fields compels the society to leave its work several 
thousand dollars in arrears. 

The Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society is both 
home and foreign in its helpfulness. Its principal field 
of labor at home is that occupied by Storer College, at 
Harper's Ferry. By reason of a bequest of $14,000 com- 
ing into its treasury this year, the receipts of the society 
have amounted to more than $25,000, enabling it to 
close its fiscal year with a balance on the right side of 
the ledger. 

Free Baptist schools have not been seriously affected 
hy the business depression in our land. It has been a year 
of increase in students rather than of increase in endow- 
ments. The oldest Free Baptist College, at Hillsdale, 
Mich., has seldom had, either in the collegiate or theo- 
logical departments. a more encouraging year. Storer, 
Rio Grande and Parker colleges, wit many reasons for 
giving thanks, will doubtless earnestly pray that the 
productive funds and other gifts received in the last 
twelve months may be more than doubled in the months 
to come. Parker has recently surmounted, for a season 
at least, troublesome financial difficulties. Meanwhile it 
has been doing an effective home missionary as well as 
educational work in the country around it. Bates has 
just come under the charge of a new president, George 
Colby Chase, formerly a professor in the college. His 
experience in college affairs and his understanding of 
the needs, character and possibilities of Bates, together 
with his ability and scholarship, give large pramise of 
distinction to the college under his administration. 

The gift of Roger Williams Hall t>» Cobb Divinity 
School by L. W. Anthony, of Providence, R. I., as a 
memorial of his late wife, a lineal descendant of Roger 
Williams, has gladdened the hearts and strengthened the 

hands of all New England Free Baptists, Cobb Divinity 
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School is a department of Bates and presents, it i 
thought, the only instance of a Baptist theological semi- 
nary bearing the name of a Congregationalist patron. 
The one signal event in the denominational experience 
of the past year is an entire ‘alteration of the mode of 
conducting its benevolent work. The new constitution 
of the General Conference of Free Baptists has just come 
into operatior. It involves bringing a new class of offi- 
cials into power, and intrusting to them all the interests 
formerly in charge of the missionary and edticational 
societies. A committee of twenty-one persons, one-third 


‘of whom are women, have been empowered to receive 


the funds and attend to the duties of the retiring socie- 
tiee.. The committee employs a field secretary to execute 
its measures and look after denominational interests. 
The amount of money wanted for denominational opera- 
tions is calculated and apportioned by this Board. It 
also has the power to act and speak for the Church when 
General Conference is not in session. ‘From ihis radical 
change it is expected that the denomination will be more 
Closely welded, and that co-operation and harmony, guid- 
ance and authority, will be secured. 

In October the missionary and educational societies 
transferred their funds and responsibilities to this Board, 
a date too recent for making visible yet any marked im- 
provements. 

Oa the whole Free Bap‘ists have reason to review the 
past year with gratitude. The favor of the Lord has 
been richly given to many of their churches. It has 
been a period of wide spiritual prosperity. The evan- 
gelist has been in demand, and faithful ministers have 
witnessed not a few conversions. New songs are in the 
mouths of thousands who, at the beginning of 1894, 
knew not the Lord. 

LEWISTON, Mk. 


THE COLORED BAPTISTS. 





BY R. DE BAPTISTE, D D. 





The colored Baptists are a large part of the Baptist de- 
nomination in the United States. The aggregate of 
members in their churches is nearly, perhaps quite, 
17 per cent. of the entire colored popu'ation of the 
country. Counting the adherents, members of their 
families and others—not members of their churches—they 
represent, as a whole, fully one-half of the colored people 
in the United States, 

Their churches being local, self-governing congrega- 
tions, general organizations are formed by them for the 
prosecution of general, religious and educational work, 
but they have nogovernmental or disciplinary authority 
over the churches, Their progress is of interest and im- 
portance, as a showing for so largea part of our colored 
population. The United States Census put the colored 
population, in 1860, at 4,441,830. Inthirt,-four years it 
has probably doubled that number. ‘I'he most accurate 
authorities put the number of colored Baptists in the 
United States, in 1860, at 300,000. In thirty-four years 
they have increased their church membership to five 
times that number. The eleventh United States Census 
showed 1,362 140 communicants in fifteen Suuthern States 
and the Districtof Columbia. Their own official statisti- 
cians show their total church members in all the States 
and Territories as 1,399,298, in 1891, and 1,488,533 in 
1893, anda little past the million and a half mark for 
1894. These are organiz:d into 12,264 churches, having 
11,100 ordained ministers. Other organizations are 413 
district associations, 23 State conventions, 16 State Sun- 
day-school conventions, 7,866 Sunday-schools, 34,271 
teachers, 466,738 pupils. The women are organized into 
18 State conventions and one general convention for the 
prosecution of missionary and educational work. 

The value of their church property is $11,271,641. 
Their churches io most of the States, to some extent, 
contribute to the work of missions and education through 
the general bodies of their white brethren. 

They have among them, besides, three general mis- 
sionary bodies engaged in foreign mission work, mostly 
in Africa and the West Indies. They have reported 
$62,701 contributed by their churches for missions, home 
and foreign, and education. 

They have 55 institutions of learning, ranging from 
the high school to the fully organized college, theological 
and medical schools. These have 337 instructors, 6,990 
pupils, 466 preparing for the ministry, and have 27,787 
volumes in their libraries. The value of libraries and 
apparatus is $30,017, and the value of the grounds and 
buildings is $1,457,965. 

Twenty-eight of these educational institutions are 
under the patronage of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society of New York, and several of them have 
some endowment. There isa marked increase of inter- 
est among the Colored Baptists in the education of the 
race. Many of their State conventions have organized 
high schools and academies and are supporting them ; 
in some States these bodies have in the past year paid off 
notes and incumberances on valuable grounds and build- 

ings for their schools. 

Their foreign mission work has suffered some want of 
interest the past two years, 

The Colored Baptist Churches are strongly denomina- 
tional in their feelings and views. They are not much 
inclined to inter-denominational affiliation, 
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There is a larger liberality in that direction among 
them in the Northern and Western States than in the 
_ Southern States. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE (RIVER) BRETHREN. 


BY ELDER H. DAVIDSON, 
Editor of ** The Evangelical Visitor.” 


I REGRET to say that nothing apparently has been done 
during the year in reference to acloser union between 
the different branches of what was once the United 
Church of the ‘“ Brethren in Christ” (River Brethren); 
but there is not any doubt that there is a large num- 
ber in the different divisions that very much desire a 
reunion. 

Some years ago efforts were made in our General Con- 
ference to remove certain existing obstacles, and measur- 
ably the way was opened; but it has not resulted in 
winning any great number back, tho we are hopeful 
that in some way God will bring about the much desired 
result, 

There is really no ground for division, the doc- 
trine is the same, and the same general appearance 
of self-denial is apparent in the different divisions: and I 
believe a union would be hailed by all who love God as 
a great blessing. 

With regard to the work of the last year, by or within 
the Church, as represented by the Visitor, I think not as 
much has been done as duty requires should have been 
accomplished ; yet some progress has been made, espe- 
cially in the mission field, largely, however, in the West. 
During the last summer efforts have been made by use 
of Gospel-tent work, and considerable progress has been 
male during tae fall and early winter ; this has been 
followed up by efforts in many of the regular places of 
worship, and has met with some success. 

Oatario, too, has been making, and is still making, 
greater efforts to reach the unsaved in new fields of 
labor, as well a3 in places where churches hive been 
established. Then, too, better and more effectual organ- 
izations for home as well as foreign work are being made, 


and we think the outlook is favorable. 
ABILENE, KAN. 


THE ROMAN VUATHOLIC CHURCH. 


BY A PROFESSOR IN A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION, 














THE year that is just drawing to a close has not been 
marked by any great movements in the Catholic Church 
of the United States like unto those which characterized 
some years shortly preceding 1894. The enthusiasm 
begotten of the celebration of the hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Catholic hierarchy in this 
country continued until it showed itself in various rami- 
fications at the religious and social congresses in Chicago 
in 1893. The establishment of a national Catholic 
university in the same centennial year of 1889 gave an 
impetus to education and made Catholic thinkers look 
forwar i to a higher standard of teaching in the semina- 
ries and colleges throughout the land. The arrival of 
Archbishop Satolli in 1892 gave rise to hopes not yet 
fully realized, and the very active part played by Catholic 
prelates in the Parliament of Religions proved that our 
Catholic spokesmen are quite willing to let the world see 
what the old Church has been doing for Christianity and 
humanity. But this year has been more or less un- 
eventful save in sporadic and peisonal ways. 

No exoteric action of any note has made itself felt in 
the Catholic Church of this country during the past 
year. Bishop Keane, of Washington, and Father Zahn, 
of Notre Dame, who represented us at the International 
Scientific Congress of Brussels, may have left their 
impress upon European scientists, but no reflex action 
has been felt in the United States. The efforts of Pope 
Leo to reunite with Rome the Churches of the Orient 
have been followed by only a sympathetic interest on the 
part of our Catholics, who regard the Orientals as either 
obsolete or obsolescent, and the English-speaking race as 
the dominant people of the world. The Holy Father's 
Encyclical on the Scriptures has not called forth thut 
fullness of discussion which one might naturally expect 

from Catholics living in a country where freedom of 
speech borders upon excess. Be the cause what it may, 
the Encyclical has not advanced the higher Scripture 
studies among us, tho it has induced the people to read 
the Bible a little more, and directed priests who preach 
the Word of God, to look to God’s Word for inspiration. 

Probably the most noteworthy event of the year bas 

been the liquor legislation of Bishop Watterson, of Co- 
lumbus. His diocesan law is to the effect that ‘‘ no ex- 
isting Catholic society, or branch thereof, shall be 
allowed to have a liquor dealer or a saloon keeper at its 
head, or among its officers, and that no new Catholic 
society or new branch of an organization shall be form- 
ed which would admit even to membership any person 
engaged, whether as principal or as agent, in the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors.” The Bishop of 
Columbus also puts into the form of a local law the 
teaching of Catholic theology which says that the sacra- 
ment must not be given to saloon keepers who persist in 
selling on Sunday or otherwise carry on their business 
in a gravely unlaw:ul manner. Monsignor Satolli hus 
set his seal of approval upon the legislation of Watterson. 
Tho this law is merely local any bishop who makes simi- 
ar legislation will be upheld. It is an additional frown 
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upon the saloon business and an unmistakable intima- 
tion that saloon keepers must not expect to represent 
Roman Catholics in any capacity. 

A convention, distinctly and severely Catholic, the 
first ever held in the United States, also marks the 
annals of our history for 1894. I refer to the Eucharistic 
Congress held last August at the University of Notre 
Dame, Indiana, and presided over by Bishop Maes, of 
Covington, Ky. This congress was the outcome of the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League, a society formed many 
years ago by a Frenchman, the Rev. Julian Eymard, 
and canonically erected by Cardinal Parochi in 1587. Its 
chief object is to intensify devotion to the distinctively 
Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence. Its membership 
is restricted to the clergy, of whom it numbers about 
35,000 all the world over. 

The establishment, a few months ago, of a Catholic 
summer school for the West is worthy of honorable men- 
tion, The summer school set up at Lake Champlain a 
few years ago is looked upon as successful, but it is also 
considered to be quite too remote from people living in 
the West. The Western summer school will be formally 
opened at Madison, Wis., inthe summer of 1895. Both 
schools are fashioned after Bishop Vincent’s Chautauqua 
societies. Catholics and Protestants should not hesitate 
to copy or to borrow from each other whenever they find 
anything worthy of imitation or of appropriation. 

Church membership has gone on increasing at asteady 
rate,mostly however, by natural growth and immigration. 
The Rev. Walter Elliot, of New York, has been preaching 
to von-Catholics in many parts of the country. He may 
not have made many converts to the Catholic Church, 
but his manly bearing and his intelligent explanations 
clear away prejudices and help our citizens to a better 
understanding of each other. His lectures and pam- 
pblets are doing for Americans what Newman's addresses 
on **The Present Position of the Catholics in E gland” 
did for Englishmen. 

If new churches and new schools have not sprung up 
this year with the lightning rapidity of the past, it is 
because the men who pay for them have had enough to 
doto make a livelihood, But generous ideas have grown 
—broad principles more lasting than brick walls, 
The Catholic Church has witnessed this year 
the death of a_ society directly aimed against 


it. The American Protective Association is dead; 
killed by the patriot hand of respectable Prot- 
estantism. As kindly Catholics put an end to Ca- 


henslyism a few years ago, so Protestant gentlemen like 
Dr. Washington Gladden and Protestant papers like 
THE INDEPENDENT gave its deathblow to A. P. Aism. 
No one seriously believed Bishop Spalding when he 
wrote that the Apostolic Delegate is the cause of this 
un-American society, The Bishop of Peoria is quite right 
not to accept ‘ groanings” for refutation. But he ought 
tohave known that the Protestants of this country have 
shown marked courtesies to Monsignor Satolli ; that the 
press of the United States has been favorable to him ; 
that the American Protective Association was started 
several years before the Pope’s representative saw these 
shores. A better explanation of the rise and growth of 
this society may be found in the politics of Tammany 
Hall, in offensive foreignism, and in narrow policies gen- 
erally. 

The interest of the Catholic Church is showing itself 
this year, not in congentrated effort upon the Catholic 
University, but in the establishment of great ecclesias- 
tical seminaries. One is in course of erection in New 
York ; another is being built in San Francisco, The St. 
Paul Seminary, the gift of one man, was opened last 
September, 

Of course there have been shocks and scandals, Men 
were shocked tat Father Ducey should be disciplined by 
his bishop instead of being encouraged in his priestly 
efforts to purify public morals. Men were scandalized 
that the Bishop of Rochester should have violated his 
pulpit by making a vicious attack upon a brother prelate 
whose sole offense was to aid in the destruction of A. P. 
Aism and to say that the Church should not be allied to 
any one political party. But the storm has blown over, 
and the old Church pursues the even tenor of its way. 


THE CHRISTIANS. 


BY J. J. SUMMERBELL, D.D., 
Editor of * The Herald of Gospel Liberty.” 








THE year 1894 was a year of prosperity for the Chris- 
tians, The only exception wasin a minor local difficulty 
in Ohio. 

The Norfolk (Va.) Memorial Church property (the Rev. 
C. J. Jones, D.D., pastor), was completed and dedicated, 
as a memorial of the union of the Northera and Southern 
branches of the denomination, which had divided on the 
slavery question before the War. The dedication was 
attended by many ministers from the North. 

The Rev. W. S. Long, D.D., the first president and 
founder of Elon College, North Carolina, resigned, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. W. W. Staley, D.D. 

The New Jersey Christian Conference, the organiza- 
tion covering approximately the same territory as the 
New Jersey Congregational Association, took action 
upon the overtures of that association, with regard to 
the subject of the Christion union, meeting the Congre- 
gationalists with alike advanced spirit. A committee 
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was a ppointed to consult with the Congregationalists 
and to memorialize the American Christian Convention 
on the subject. ; 

But the principal event of the year was the meeting of 
the American Christian Convention, the body represent- 
ing the whole brotherhood, in its quadrennial gather- 
ing at Haverhill, Mass. It was not as largely attended 
as the two preceding meetings; but that was reasonably 
accounted for by the remoteness of Haverhill from the 
residences of the bulk of the membership. However, the 
convention was probably the most truly representative 
one ever held, being attended by appointed delegates 
from the various regions, with nearer equality of numbers 
than usual, The full delegation from the South was 
especially noticed ; and during the proceedings a ruling 
was made by the chair, on inquiry by a Southern dele- 
gate, that the Southern brethern were entitled to all the 
privileges of regular delegates. From that time there 
was no visible division, as to the representatives of the 
North and South, The union spirit was triumphant. 
The South had not been represented before, except by 
fraternal delegates, or ‘‘commissioners,” since before 
the War. 

The elections of the convention were marked by nota- 
ble changes, among them being the following : The Rev. 
D. A. Long, D.D., LL D., as President of the Conven- 
tion, was succeeded by the Rev. A. H. Morrill, D.D.; 
Dr. Long, as President of the Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation, was succeeded by the Rev. S. S. Newhouse ; the 
Rev. J. P. Watson, D.D., as editor of The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty, was succeeded by J. J. Summerbell. Im- 
portant changes were also made in various @inor boards 
of control, missions, trustees and advice. 

A new department was created and added to the Con- 
vention, that of Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, taking rank with educational, publishing, 
Sunday-school and missionary interests. 

The idea of the New Jersey Christian Conference and 
the New Jersey Congregational Association for a federal 
commission on Christian union and denominational co- 
operation, was accepted, and, after protracted debate of 
great ability, earnestness and sweet spirit, was modified 
by the Convention to meet certain objections that were 
made to the first propositions, and finally adopted by a 
heavy unanimous standing vote. A comission of 
representative denominational men was appointed, of 
which the Rev. J. B. Weston, D.D., was made chairman, 
having been chairman of the former committee on Chris- 
tian Union. 

During the year 1894, the Rev. O. J. Wait, D.D., the 
Rev. Jacob Rodenbaugh, the Rev. Philetus Roberts and 
the Rev. J. H. Haines, prominent ministers, died, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


BY A. H. QUINT, D.D., 
Moderator of the National Congregational Council. 








THE ecclesiastical events of the year now closing have 
been so few as to be scarcely noticeable, because the 
Congregational Churches have so little ecclesiasticism. 
The National Council holds its next triennial session in 
1895. But even if the session had occurred in 1894 it 
could not have legislated upon any subject, altho its 
deliberate opinions would have carried great weight. It 
has force only from what our Quaker friends used to 
record as the ‘‘ weight of testimony,” which irreverent 
people used to consider as another name for the weight 
of those who testified. 

So far as statistics are concerned, the new reports 
cannot be written until January Ist, 1895, But the 
changes which have been noted as they have occurred, 
by the organization of new churches, by ordinations, 
and by deaths, are relatively like those of the last few 
years; and thus the numbers can be estimated with a 
fair degree of certainty. A somewhat slow but steady 
gain in strength continues, and gives us nearly 5,400 
churches, 5,200 ministers, 580,000 church members and 
660,000 persons in Sunday-schools. The contributions 
for the great missionary operations, as reported from 
month to mouth, have been well kept up, considering 
the business prostration. The cause which has been 
most severely tried was, doubtless, that of foreign mis- 
sions, inasmuch as recent dissensions naturally weak- 
ened interest in the cause itself. But the churches have 
responded loyally, differences have passed into oblivion, 
and the closing months of the year bring to the officials 
letters of warm sympathy from every part of the land. 
Still 1am not sure that zeal in the foreign mission cause 
does not become less ardent as material civilization ad- 
vances in mission fields. 

Some current events deserve notice. The year has 
suddenly developed the fact that the race question at the 
South may make us a little further trouble. It may 
again raise the question of representation in the next 
National Council. A few churches seem to be setting up 
the color line, and are vociferous in print. It takes no 
prophet to say that, if tbe question gets to the Council, 
the offending churches will be instantly dropped from 
our rolls. The Congregational churches will not tolerate 
caste or color lines for a single hour, A suggestion to 
this effect, given in one of our papers, has been copied 
by one of the English prints, with the comment that. 
they would not dare hint at such discipline in England. 
We do not dare do otherwise. 
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Noticeable, also, is the great attention which .the 
‘institutional church” has attracted. The adjective 
seems decidedly unmeaning, but the kind of local work 
which it is meant to signify has been notably on the 
increase. It exhibits the earnest desire of warm hearted 
Christians to reach out into the daily lives of the people, 
in organized practical work, or ‘‘institutions,” which 
unite both spiritual and temporal relations. In some 
places we have established in connection therewith 
schools of “applied Christianity.” I think that our 
churches are foremost in these new methods, and that 
the year has witnessed a sudden and remarkable devel- 
opment in this line of Christian activity. Where the 
‘* institutional church,” as such, does not exist, and per- 
haps cannot, a multitude of our churches are adopting 
some, at least, of its features. 

One more especial fact is the continued advance of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 
This movement, which originated in one of our churches, 
has had a remarkable spread during this year, until many 
of the feeblest and most remote country churches have 
almost their life in the little societies. I am not sure 
thata!] the bearings of this wonderful development have 
attracted attention. A marked feature is its theology. 
While the latest German speculations may have induced 
some changes of doctrinal emphasis among our écholas- 
tic ranks, the theology of the Christian Endeavor is 
the theology of Calvary. Its hymns are hymns of the 
atoning sacrifice. Its faith is unhesitating trust in sal- 
vation through the blood of the Lamb. It is loyal to 
the Bible as the inspired Word of God. We should find 
it peculiarly suggestive of divine methods, if this great 
uprising should be the preservation of evangelical doc- 
trine and the magnifying of the Word of God in simple 
faith. 

This movement shows another element. It tends to 
Christian unity. Our people, foremost in these societies, 
and united as a whole with them, thereby come into 
hearty co-operation with other denominations. The 
‘‘institutional church” movement aids in the same 
direction. The expressions for Christian union upon a 
simple evangelical basis, which have been uttered by our 
National gatherings, are coming more and more to ex- 
press the sincere desire of our churches, Nota few min- 
isters, and candidates for the ministry, have this year 
come to us from other denominations as to a natural 
home. The number is greater, indeed, than that fur- 
nished by her seven seminarieg. This is significant, but 
it is not quite what we aim at. We desire the union, or, 
at least, the confederation, of the different denomina- 
tions ; and we are not wishing to gain by mere absorp- 
tion, The National Council of 1892 gave strong expres- 
sion to this feeling. But in April of this year our New 
Jersey State Association formulated a consideration of 
the possibilities of union, and proposed methods of nego- 
tiation with other denominations looking to final union, 
This action was favorably indorsed by the State bodies 
of our churches, and has met with wide approval. One 
advance step was taken this autumn, when Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, Chairman of the National Council’s Com- 
mittee, met the National organization of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian’ churches in a day’s debate, from which resulted 
a unanimous response in that body to plans of alliance 
substantially those of the New Jersey proposals. This 
result has been warmly commended in our papers. Nor 
is there any reason visible why some such plan may not 
produce the desired alliance with some other denomina- 
tions. The growth of such a desire, preserving the evan- 
gelical basis untouched, is plainly manifest, 

Boston, Mass. 


THE CHURCH OF GOD. 


BY ELDER C. H. FORNEY, D.D., 
Editor of “ The Church Advocate.” 





THE year 1894 for the Churches of God in the United 
States was one of moderate success. The number of 
reported conversions, additions, total membership and 
like statistical items cannot be accurately given. Upon 
an estimated membership of forty thousand, the number 
of conversions may be placed at about eight per cent. 
The statistics are imperfect and partial touching all 
items. The most notable indications of progress relate 
to college finances and mission work. The institution of 
learning under the control of the General Eldership was 
freed during the year of a debt of $30,000, secured but 
not yet all paidin. This is a magnificent showing for 
the small membership, the financial depression and the 
limited means of the churches, All other financial inter- 
ests are in quite good condition. 

Renewed and increasing activity bas been developed 
in home, frontier and foreign mission work, Missionary 
societies have been organized in many of the churches. 
The Woman’s General Missionary Society has been quite 
active, and has succeeded in infusing new life and 
energy into the local societies and churches, This has 
inspired fresh zeal and healthy vigor in every line of 
church and Christian work. 

The number of ministers of the churches included in 
the sevent er annual elderships is about four hundred, 
probably about two hundred and fifty in the active 
work, the others local. The large number of ministers 
compared with the membership is to be accounted for by 
the fact that the large majority of the churches are 
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located in the country districts, and are comparatively 
small, The force is large enough to be quite a factor in 
the moral and social reformation of the districts of 
country in which these churches are located. 

Weare now discussing the question of changing the title, 
Church of God, to Churches of God, and indications are 
that it may prevail. 

HARRISBURG, PENN. 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
BY B, B, TYLER, D.D. 





THE past year has been one of the most interesting and 
encouraging in the history of the people who desire to be 
known as Disciples of Christ. 

The number of men who have turned to the Lord un- 
der their ministry in 1894 is certainly equal to, if not in 
excess of, any experience in evangelistic work in the 
past. 

The year 1894 is the most fruitful year in the depart- 
ment of missionary effort both at home and abroad. Each 
of the general missionary organizations collected and 
disbursed larger sums of money in preaching the Gospel 
than in any preceding year. The Disciples now support 
one hundred and fifty evangelists and teachers in the 
foreign field. They have determined to begin work in 
Africa during 1895, 

An important step forward was taken in the General 
Convention in Richmond, Va., last October, by the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Education, This means the 
unification and systematic pushing forward the work of 
higher education as at no previous period. The Disci- 
ples’ Divinity House in connection with Chicago Univer- 
sity was inaugurated during the year 1894. 

There is a Committee on Christian Union of which 
the writer is chairman. 

There is every reason to believe that God’s people are 
daily coming into more intimate fellowship, and that in 
the not distant future there will be sucha union for the 
evangelization of men as hag not existed since the great 
apostasy. Year by year our correspondence and confer- 
ences increase in extent and in interest. 

The most important and encouraging single event 
under this head during the year is the correspondence 
with the Southern Baptist Convention. The climax of 
interest in the Richmond General Convention meeting, 
in October, was the personal presence and address of the 
Rev. W. E. Hatcher, representing the Southern Baptist 
Convention, in response to a communication from our 
committee looking to a union of Baptists and Disciples. 
It was determined to appoint committees to consider to 
what extent the two bodies are now in harmony and in 
what way this unity and union can be increased, 

New YORK CITY. 


THE DUNKARDS. 


BY ELDER D. L. MILLER, 
Editor of **The Gospel Messenger.” 








THE chief event among our people, the German Bap- 
tist Brethren, for the closing year, has been the full or- 
ganization of the foreign missionary work of the 
Church and the location of our first missionaries in 
any foreign field, except Sweden and Denmark, in India. 

The year has also been especially marked by the un- 
usually large numbers received into church fellowship. 
In no previous year have the accessions been s0 numer- 
ous. . 

In some localities the ‘‘ Progressive” branch of the 
Church reports a number of accessions, The ‘Old 
Order” branch does not report accessions ; but from out- 
side sources the information is obtained that they have 
met with very limited success. 

No movement has been made looking toward a union 
of these branches with the Church, and at present the 
prospects for such union are not flattering, neither are 
there any present indications of a union between the 
German Baptist Brethren and any other denomination. 
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THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 





BY THE REV. S. B. SPRENG, 
Editor of **The Evange.ical Messenger.” 





ALTHO it is impossible, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances which have until recently existed, to determine 
with exactness the number of members in our Church, 
the statistical secretary, the Rev. W. Yost, gives the 
number at 142,353. He is compelled, of course, in two 
or three conferences, to estimate the number ; but he is, 
no doubt, approximately correct. In this number are, 
however, included several thousands who are probably 
leaving us ; but he has not been authorized to count any- 
body out. We also have 1,227 preachers, 2,112 churches, 
1,800 Sunday-schools, 163,000 Sunday-school scholars, 
898 Young People’s Alliances, organized into 15 Confer- 
«nce Branches, and having a membership of 21,620 after 
an existence of but three years. During the year we 
had 12,788 conversions and as many accessions. Our 
people contributed $1.41 per annum for home and foreign 
missions, or nearly $150,000, and have done equally well 
in proportion for other benevolent and church enter- 
prises. 
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Thus it will be seen that there is evidence of a health* 

ful, vigorous church life, and of spiritual power. Our 
ministers and people are striving to maintain those dis- 
tinctive features of the true Church, sound conversion, 
spiritual worship and holy living, which our fathers em- 
phasized with so much zeal and effect, and God is bless- 
ing our humble efforts. Our institutions are prosperous. 
Our Orphan House, at Flat Rock, O., maintains 140 
orphans, and is well supported. Our publishing house, 
at Cleveland, O., has had a most prosperous year, and 
declared a dividend’ of $10,000 to the various annual 
conferences. Northwestern College, at Naperville, has 
an increased attendance. Schuylkill Seminary, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Penn., opens with hopeful promise. 

In regard to the unhappy dissensions which have dis- 
turbed us for several years, they are happily at an end. 
It is to be regretted that they ended in a separation, but 
this proved to be unavoidable, As is well known, the 
dispute was taken to the courts, in the first place by the 
former Minority faction, and afterward, also, in several 
cases by the Church. The resultis as follows up to date ; 
The Supreme Courts of Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan, have unanimously decided ayainst 
the so-called Dubs faction, and no supreme court has 
decided otherwise. Nor has there been a dissenting 
opinion among them all. Thus all the cases pending 
have been decided, with the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
yet to hear from. The courts unanimously sustain the 
position of the Evangelical Association, and unite in 
protecting her property rights. In the concise language 
of the Supreme Court of Michigan, only recently handed 
down, 


“In the freedom of conscience and the right to worship 
allowed in this country the defendants and the members 
of this Church undoubtedly possessed the right to with- 
draw with or without reason.. But they could not take 
with them for their own purposes or transfer to any other 
religious body the property dedicated to and conveyed for 
the worship of God under the Discipline of this religious 
denomination, nor could they prevent its use by those who 
chose to remain in the Church and who represent the regu- 
lar Church organization.” 


In maintaining the property rights of the Evan- 
gelical Association under these decisions, our presiding 
elders and trustees have simply been faithful in admin- 
istering a sacred trust. It has not been a case of *‘ Shy- 
lock and his pound of flesh,” butasimple matter of 
necessity ; for the courts will not allow such property to 
be diverted from the purpose for which itis held in 
trust. 

We look hopefully to the future. We have been sig- 
nally helped in the past, in answer to prayer. Altho our 
course has been misunderstood by many good people, and 
sadly misrepresented, often unintentionally, let us hope, 
we harbor them no ill-will, but purpose to devote our- 
selves with increased zeal to the spread of the Gospel and 
the conversion of the world. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


THE UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. W. F. HEIL. 


THE United Evangelical Church is a result of the di- 
vision in the Evangelical Association, a religious society 
originally Arminian in faith and democratic in polity, 
organized in Pennsylvania in a.D,. 1803. The division is 
principally due to an effort on the part of what is known 
as the Majority to transform the governing body of this 
society into an ecclesiastical hierarchy. Those resisting 
this movement are usually denominated the Minority, 
From 1840 to 1891 the Evangelical Association passed 
from a condition in which governing authority was vested 
only in constituent bodies, pastors and general church 
officers had only limited administrative powers and con- 
gregations owned and controlled the local property, to a 
condition in which absolute authority is vested in a body 
of delegates ; the bishops are vested with power to inter- 
pret the law of the Church, to suspend ministers and re- 
mit sentences without investigation, and to excommu- 
nicate conferences and congregations by edict; the 
pastors are empowered to expel members without a 
hearing, and congregations can hold local property only 
in accordance with the will of the Asseciation at large. 

The Minority, comprising about 60 000 of the 130,000 
members in the United States, sought to prevent this 
transformation of church polity by what seemed to 
them constitutional methods,for which reason the General 
Conference, representing the Majority, excluded them 
from the Association, declared all their property for- 
feited, and immediately instituted legal processes to con- 
fiscate churches and parsonages. 

The courts declined to consider the merits of the con- 
tention, but upheld the arbitrary decree of the General 
Conference of the Majority, on the broad principle that 
in ecclesiastical matters, the decrees of ecclesiastical 
courts, whether right or wrong, are binding on the civil 
courts. Asa result the Majority is rapidly dispossessing 
congregations of parsonages and churches to which it 
has contributed nothing, and for which it has no use. 
In Pennsylvania the property of about 38,000 members is 
turned over to 5,000. 

The excommunicated congregations with few excep- 
tions reorganized, elected lay representatives who with 
the ministers reorganized the excluded conferences, 
called a General Conference, which convened at Naper- 
ville, Ill., November 28th, 1894, It adopted a Discipline 
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carefully defining the powers of the episcopacy, limiting 
the authority of General Conference, recognizing the 
power of annual.conferences, admitting lay representa- 
tives to both bodies, vesting control of local property in 
the society creating it; and formally adopted the name 
the United Evangelical Church, The conference was 
characterized by unanimity of purpose, intense devotion 
to the original principles of the Evangelical Association, 
and the heartiest brotherly affection, 

This organization embraces eight annual conferences, 
about 650 ministers, and between fifty and sixty thousand 
members. Already several hundred thousand dollars 
have been invested in new churches, between fifty and 
sixty being in course of erection now. Extensive revivals 
are in progress in a number of places. Between seven 
and eight thousand souls were reported in 1893. With 
hope in God and good-will toward all this Church looks 
confidently into the future, desirous to contribute her 
part toward the coming of the Master’s kingdom. 

ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES, 
Editor of ** The American Friend.” 


THE year that is just closing has been one of decided 
importance in the history of the Society of Friends, tho 
there have been few events of note. 

It has been by gradual, and to many perhaps imper- 
ceptible, development that this year has been character- 
ized. The tendency, so far as we dare definitely to speak 
of one, is in the direction of an increasing sense of the 
sufficiency of Christ, a growing apprehension that non- 
essential points ought not to divide those who are united 
on the fundamental truths of spiritual Christianity, 

One of the most important events of the year is the 
consolidation of the two religious periodicals, The 
Friend's Review and Christian Worker, published re- 
spectively in Philadelphia and Chicago, and the publica- 
tion of The American Friend, which has grown out of 
this union. This broad, comprehensive journal, adapted 
to the age, has already made its influence felt. The 
interest of Friends in foreign missions has steadily in- 
creased, and preparation is being made to occupy a new 
field in Peru. The religious labors of Dr. Richard H. 
and Anna B, Thomas, of Baltimore, in Norway and Den- 
mark, have been attended with marked success. The 
opposition to the liquor traffic, which has always been 
strong among Friends, has taken more definite shape this 
year by the united action of the Yearly Meetings. A 
Quinquennial Educational Conference was held at Oska- 
loosa, Ia., in the autumn, attended by delegates from 
various parts of the United States. 

The baptism with water of a prominent minister of the 
Society of Friends has attracted more notice from the 
public than any other event of the year, and it has forced 
those who are members to consider anew the grounds for 
their unique position. It has also impressed the truth 
that Friends must give positive evidence of having re- 
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a homogeneous American Judaism, a beginning is being 
made, and every indication points to further progress in 
that direction. The task is naturally a difficult one, be- 
cause the synagogs are democratic institutions. The 
Jew has no ecclesiastical organization. Each congrega- 
tion is strictly independent. The feeling is spreading, 
however, that individualism has been carried too far, 
particularly among the progressive synagogs. 

The final adoption of a Union Prayer Book by the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis at their July session, 
is an encouraging sign ; and there is every likelihood that 
their congregations will gradually accept the new ritual 
and thus promote more fellowship and solidarity. 

The year has witnessed continued activity in benevo- 
lent work, and the enlargement of charitable institutions 
in leading cities, with the erection of new ones. The 
tendency is toward the latest and most approved economic 
methods, the prevention of pauperism, not the giving of 
alms and chronic beggary. Theexample of the United 
Hebrew Charities in New York, with its co-operating 
Sisterhoods of Personal Service from the leading syna- 
gogs, has been rapidly followed in the chief centers, 
More attention is paid to the need of industrial and 
manual training, and the Order of Benai Berith is about 
to add,in Philadelphia, a technical school to its institu- 
tions throughout the Union. 

The marked decrease in Russian immigration is not 
unwelcome to those interested in the problem of educat- 
ing and Americanizing the many thousands that have 
arrived of late years, The Baron de Hirsch Fund has 
continued its work along educational lines. Its Wood- 
bine (N. J.) colony has made a distinct advance, and the 
success of its agricultural school is marked. In Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore and New York, 
special attention is paid to training the younger immi- 
grants, with good results. 

There has been a gratifying activity in literary mat- 
ters. The Jewish Publication Society has issued its full 
quota of books, the best being the English translation of 
Graetz’s ‘* History,” Dr, Mielziner’s ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Talmud.” Dr. Gross’s translation of Dr. Kayserling’s 
work on the contributions of Jews to America’s dis- 
covery, the second year’s proceedings of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, Dr. Waldstein’s book on ‘‘ The 
Jewish Question”; ‘‘Judaism at the World’s Fair,” a 
noteworthy volume issued under the auspices of the 
Union of Congregations, were the most important. The 
beginning of work was made by the National Council of 
Jewish Women, whose purpose is to arouse more inter- 
est among Jewesses in Jewish history and education, 
with the view of paving the way for higher moral and 
spiritual activity. Fresh impetus was given the Jewish 
Chautauqua idea, and increased interest was shown in 
Jewish culture societies attached to congregations, 

Perhaps the most suggestive feature of the year was 
the appearance of a few cultured Jewesses, as active 
critics of the synagog, and its leaders. Miss Josephine 
Lazarus's views elicited the most discussion, but were 


ceived the spiritual baptism and of enjoying a vital not received with much favor amoag her co-religionists. 


communion, 

The number of Friends in America has increased dur- 
ing the year, tho the gain is‘not large; a number of 
church buildings have been erected, the most important 
of which is, perhaps, the one in the city of Boston; and 
the work of evangelization has been carried on with def- 
inite and gratifying results. , 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD. 
BY THE REV, OTTO J, GILBERT. 











NorHtnG of general interest has really occurred in the 
German Evangelical Synod.of North America this year. 
I give herewith the latest statistics of this organization. 

Ministers, 766; congregations, 978; churches, 849; 
schools, 374; parsonages, 563; baptisms, 24,819; con- 
firmed, 10,039; communicants, 175,667 ; Sunday-school 
scholars, 75,499; parochial scholars, 16,581; preachers 
teaching parochial schools, 329 ; 407 ladies’ societies, 20,- 
779 members ; 26 young men’s societies, 799 members ; 
81 young ladies’ societies, 2,635 members; 161 young 
people’s societies, 8,203 members. For benevolent pur- 
poses $77,398 was spent during the last fiscal year. This 
sum includes all contributions outside of parochial ex- 
penses. 

Prof. K. Pirscher, of the faculty of the Theological 
Seminary in St. Louis, Mo., resigned, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Alb. Muecke, of Billings, Mo. The death of 
the Rev. Reinhard Wobus, of St. Charles, Mo., who died 
in the prime of life a few weeks ago, and who as general 
treasurer and in various other capacities has rendered 
the Synod essential service, called forth universal sym- 
pathy. 

CINCINNATI, O. 


THE JEWS. 





BY THE REV. ABRAM 8, ISAACS, 
Editor of *“* The Jewish Messenger.” 


IT is fortunate for the true growth and development of 
the Jews of the United States, that with the rapid in- 
crease in their numbers, wealth and influence, the neces- 
sity of union and co-operation is being more and more 
k eenly realized. However slow the process of evolving 


At the December session in New Orleans of the Union of 
Congregations, Mr. Leo N. Levi gave the oration, 
wherein he pleaded for a definition of Judaism and 
assailed the rabbis for inconsistency and disloyalty, com- 
paring them to the false priests whom Ezra and Nehe- 
miah drove forth. The assembled rabbis published a 
protest, so strong was their indignation. 
NEw YORE City. 


THE LUTHERANS. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. JACOBS, D.D., 
Of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn. 





THE year 1894 has been one of peculiar trial to the 
Lutheran Church of this country. ‘he financial strain 
has been peculiarly severe in a communion compelled 
constantly to feel its poverty in the presence of the ex- 
tended work, which, with extremely limited resources, 
it is called to perform, It has suffered a great loss in 
the death of Dr. W. A, Passavant, of Pittsburg, the 
untiring organizer of home missionary work, and the 
founder of important institutions of mercy in widely 
separated parts of our land. 

The English almanacs for 1895 contain some discrepan- 
cies in their statistics that can be readily explained. 
Altho the dates of the tables differ, the one gives the 
number of communicants as 1,330,422, and the other as 
1,332,932. Our own estimate, after a careful comparison 
of both tables, and the correction of the one by the 
other, is 1,338,134, against 1,271,557 of a similar estimate 
for last year—a gain of 66,577. The gainin the General 
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lines of immigration prefer to develop side by side, rather 
than entirely coalesce. There are indications of a desire 
to keep separate the anglicized Germans and the angli- 
cized Swedes, and, after all have adopted the same Eng- 
lish tongue, to perpetuate a German-English and a 
Swedish-English Lutheran Church in America, The 
subordinate position that organization has always heldin 
the Lutheran Church, will doubtless be long urged as an 
excuse for these tendencies, 

This feeling must ip time give way, as the distance 
from the mother country recedes from generation to 
generation. It is giving way now with wonderful 
rapidity, as the rising generation is thrown into contact 
with American life. Inso strong a German body as the 
Missouri Synod a large portion of the theological instruc- 
tion in the seminary at St. Louis is communicated in the 
English language. After February until the close of the 
year all teaching in the department of Dogmatics is in 
English, 

As the anglicizing process advances, the fruits of the 
experience of the history of the Lutheran Church in this 
country, covering more than a quarter of a millennium, 
will be more and more appropriated. Nothing is of long 
duration that cannot be historically justified, or does not 
follow historical lines of growth. This is especially true 
of what concerns the Lutheran Church, whose spirit is 
pre-eminently that of historical conservatism. 

Doctrinal differences there have been. No one con- 
versant with the history of the Church during the last 
decade will deny that, in spite of the efforts to magnify 
them, these differences have greatly diminished. If, on 
the one hand, a majority of synods insist that the Con- 
fession dare not be forever restricted to the particular 
form determined by the issues of a particular hour, but 
that the Church is in duty bound to give its answer from 
God’s Word in other Confessions, as new emergencies 
arise, they will find, on the other hand, the teaching of 
the amplest Confession of the Lutheran Church so gen- 
erally approved and reiterated from the professor’s chair 
and the press among those who have declined formally 
to subscribe it, that the points yet to be adjusted are 
reduced to a few sentences, if not only one or two words 
of the Formula of Concord. When we declare that time 
alone must decide such questions, we mean that the solu- 
tion is to be looked for only through the gradual work of 
the Holy Spirit in the calm, prayerful and patient study 
of the Holy Scriptures. Violent controversies will only 
defer it. 

The results of the Conference in January at Philadel- 
phia between a Joint Committee of the Synod and 
Council, await the next meetings of these bodies. Much 
will be gained if they effectually check the work of dis- 
rupting established congregations, weakening feeble 
missions and arraying altar against altar. The general 
sentiment certainly favors the propositions, 

A widespread and enthusiastic movement has been 
started by the Luther League, comprising members of 
all the General Bodies. The underlying motiveseems to 
be that of some form of recognition for all who hold the 
Lutheran faith, without regard to the ecclesiastical 
complications that awaitadjustment. Its chief influence 
thus far has been in introducing Lutherans to one an- 
other who hitherto had been unacquainted. 

In New York and Philadelphia the Martin Luther So- 
ciety and the Luther Social Union are independent of 
synodical lines; The Institute of American Church His- 
tory, founded last winter by the nonagenarian, Dr. J. 
S. Morris, of Baltimore, comprises representatives of all 
the General Bodie. 

An important literary undertaking, ‘‘The Lutheran 
Commentary,” just announced by the enterprising 
Christian Literature Co., of New York, with contribu- 
tors, mostly professors of theology from three of the 
General Bodies and the Joint Synod of Ohio, is probably 
next to The Common Service the most significant indi- 
cation of a friendly feeling and of a general recognition 
of a common and uncompromising confessional position, 
Provided all can be brought back to the thorough study 
of Holy Scripture, and to the sincere and unembarrassed 
expression of the results of that study a most decided 
gain for true Church Union will be made. 


THE METHODIST BODIES. 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST. 











A STEADY advance during 1894 has been made, tho not 
greater than one more year’s privileges, opportunities 
and obligations would justify. In missions there has 
been decided growth. Less than forty years ago our 


Council is considerably reduced by the loss of the Texas gp frst missionary to India, the Rev. William Butler, land- 


Synod, which can have its educational work much better 
provided for by its union with the Synod of Iowa than 
was otherwise practicable, 

During the year the Slavonians have organized a 
synod. English, German, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
Icelandic, Finnish, Slavonian—is it Pentecost or Babel 
that is repeated in our Lutheran synods? How are these 
various elements to be fused into one homogeneous body ? 
This is the problem before us, Even when doctrinal 
questions are settled, nothing satisfactory can be expected 
until these various nationalities have, to a great extent, 
become one in language and national feeling. Even 
after the language question has been solved, the various 


ed in Calcutta. Today there are four annual confer- 
ences in the Empire, and during 1894 the accessions in 
one of these alone—that of North India—amounts to 
about 18,000. While in a numerical sense this Indian 
section has been the most fruitful, almost every portion 
of the missionary field exhibits an exceptional vitality. 
Our missionaries in the Orient interpret the victorious 
war of Japan in Korea and China as certain to remove 
many barriers to the progress of the Gospel throughout 
the Chinese Empire, and to create there a new confidence 
in both the moral and physical power of Christian civili- 
zation. All the disintegrations of stagnant nations open 
new doors for the entrance of the Gospel. 
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The annual meeting of the Missionary Conference, in 
November, for the consideration of the interests with 
which it is charged, resulted in continuing the appropri- 
ations for 1895 at $1,271,836, the same‘figures as last year. 
The need of reduction was forcibly presented, in view of 
the stringency of the times for two years past, but 
without effect. This action has already produced an in- 
spiring influence throughout the Church. The domes- 
tic and foreign fields are combined in one treasury, 
55 per cent. going to the foreign and 45 per cent. 
remaining at home. The ratio, is not a fixed one, 
but is determined at each annual meeting. The Woman’s 
Foreign and Home Missionary societies have each for its 
own field, appropriated larger amounts for work in 1895 
than for any previous year. There is one class of workers 
who know no hard times, from whose vocabulary the 
words ‘ panic” and “ discouragement” are forever 
banished, and who never call missionaries home, or even 
talk about it—and that is the Christian women. 

The increase of church membership is somewhat in 
advance of the years immediately preceding, that for 
1894 being 260,000 accessions. 

The Epworth League, for the better organization of 
the young people for benevolence, intellectual culture 
and spiritual life, was organized some five years @go, 
and now numbers about 900,000 members, The advance 
during the last year has been more pronounced than 
during the four preceding. An organization of the 
same name, and for the same purpose, exists in the 
Methodist Church, Canada, and the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. Here is a case where the golden 
bond of the brotherhood of the young unites all the 
jeading branches of American Methodism, and extends 
from the northern limits of the Dominion of Canada 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. A remarkable evangelistic 
impulse has already been imparted by the League to 
American Methodism. 

Progress has been made in educational unification, A 
Senate exists, whose duty it is to report to the General 
Conference—the legislative body—and to classify our 
higher educational institutions, to secure unity in the 
curriculum throughout the Church, and to see that no 
institution has the name of college which does not teach 
an adequately advanced curriculum. The fund of the 
American University in Washington, D.C., has increased 
during the year. The site of eighty-seven acres has 
been paid for by the citizens of Washington, and nearly 
$300,000 has been subscribed for the endowment of the 
Professorships of History and Science. The charter, 
granted by Congress, provides for postgraduate and 
professional studies. It is hoped the day is near when 
the work of appropriate buildings can be begun. 

The Board of Education has appropriated $67 000 for 
1895, for the education of young people, chiefly those 
preparing for the ministry. This is in no sense a gift, 
but a loan, to be repaid at proper time with interest. 
The fund is chiefly raised by the children of the Church, 
on the second Sunday of June, which bears the name of 
** Children’s Day.” No benevolent interest of the Church 
is making greater advance than this. Ina biief time its 
income has doubled, and it is constantly gaining new 
strength. During 1894 the Board aided 1,539 studente, 
ina hundred different institutions of learning, to the 
amount of $70,000. 

The Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society, 
the Church Extension Society, and the Sunday-School 
Union and Tract Suciety continue, unabated, their 
strong hold on the sympathy and financial support of 
the Church. There is anew and growing interest in city 
evangelization. This is notablein the ‘‘ Forward Move- 
ment,” which,. during 1894, has made pronounced ad- 
vance in all our greatcenters. The needs of the foreign 
populations in our cities are becoming more fully recog- 
nized, and increased finan cial support has been applied. 

The question of fraternity between the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, has assumed a new phase. The General Confer- 
ence of the latter body, in May last proposed measures 
looking toward federation in certain important direc- 
tions. These cannot be acted upon appropriately until 
the Methodist Episcopal General Conference of 1896 ; but 
the impression produced upon the two Churches has been 
most favorable. As to organic unity, no steps have been 
proposed ; but it is getting to bea universal belief that 
many minor differences can be removed, and that an 
increased community of interest can be recognized and 
developed, A cordial spirit of fraternity is in the air. 
The day of controversy as to historical antagonisms 
seems to be past. 
a common mission of work for the building up of the 
kingdom of Christ, and for better methods of laboring 
in common brotherhood. The old history, with ita 
shadows, is setting; the new, with its steady and lasting 
sunlight, is now dawning. 

Wasuinerton, D. C. 


SOUTHERN METHODISM. 


BY E. E. HOSS, D.D., 
Editor of “The Christian Advocate.’ 


The chief single incident in Southern Methodism for 
1894 was the convocation of the quadrennial General 
Conference. This body met in Memphis, Tenn., on the 
tirst Thursday in May, and continued in session for 





Both Churches are looking forward to ° 
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seventeen days. Besides transacting a great deal of 
other business, it took decided forward steps in several 
specific directions : 

1. It completed ‘the organization of the Epworth 
League, provided for the publication by the Book 
Agents of The Epworth Era, and elected the Rev. S, A. 
Steel, D.D., to be its editor. 

2. It created a connectional Board of Education, with 
President W. W. Smith, LL.D., of Randolph-Macon 
College, as Secretary. The object of this Board is to 
secure the correlation of allthe schools and colleges now 
under the control of the Church, and to promote the de- 
velopment of a wider and more intelligent interest in the 
object of education. 

8. It appointed a commission of nine—three bishops, 
three ministers and three laymen—on Federation, and 
invested it with authority, as indicated in the following 
resolution : 


“This Commission shall have power to enter into neyo- 
tiations with a similar commission from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, if one shall be appointed, and with 
similar commissions from other Methodist bodies, with a 
view to abating hurtful competitions and the useless 
waste of men and money in home and foreign fields.” 

It is sincerely hoped among us that this action, taken in 
the most genuinely Christian spirit, may not be altogether 
fruitless of good results. 

Apart from the meeting of the General Conference, 
very wide attention has been called to the bequest of 
Mr. Robert A. Barnes, of St. Louis, according to the 
terms of which the great sum of $1,400,000 has been 
turned into the hands of three trustees for the purpose of 
building and endowing a hospital under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The successors 
of the trustees are to be nominated in perpetuity by the 
bishops of the Church, No doubt this is the beginning 
of a new phase of Christian work within our borders. 
The probabilities are that it will be speedily followed by 
other enterprises of a similar nature. 

But over and above all other things, it isto be set down 
that 1894 has been a year of the signal outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon the congregations—the annus mirabi- 
lis of our history. The number of conversions is esti- 
mated as high as 250,000, with a corresponding increase 
in the membership. Many thoughtful men are inclined 
to look for a close connection between these startling 
phenomena and the unprecedented financial troubles 
through which the country has been passing. At any 
rate, it is at least true that the wide quickening of the 
moral and spiritual instincts of the people is much more 
than an ample offset to the temporary depression in 
trade. 

In the meantime, Southern Methodism is girding up her 
loins for still greater victories. She hopes to march into 
the twentieth century a full 2,000,000 strong, singing the 
jubilant Wesleyan hymns and shouting the praises of 
God. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





THE COLORED METHODISTS. 





BY BISHOP B, W. ARNETT, D.D., 


Of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 





The Methodists of America are under lasting obliga- 
tion to the Irish and the Negro. The first sermon was 
preached by an Irishman, and the first class organized in 
New York was composed of Irish and Negroes. In all 
the history of the Church in this country the Negroes 
and Methodists have been warm friends ; for when there 
was no one to look after the moral] and religious interest 
of the Negro, the Methodist took the Good Samaritan’s 
part and took him up and gave him a place in the Church 
of the Living God. 

It was the first to ordain him in Christian ministry, 
and recognized his manhood. Thomas Coke was an 
emancipationist; he dined with George Washington and 
presented to the Father of his Country a petition for the 
universal emancipation of the slaves. Washington said 
that he was in favor of the document, and would do all 
he could to hasten theday. Butas to the relation of the 
Negro and the Methodist; the Negro has been connected 
with English Methodism since November, 1758, when 
John Wesley baptized Sir Nathaniel Gilbert and his two 
slave women in Wardsworth. The Governor and the 
two slaves returned to the West Indies, and there they 
organized the first class and sowed the seed of Methodism 
in the Antilles. Sir Nathaniel became a local preacher, 
and for a number of years preached to the slaves on the 
plantation. He died and left the class in the hands of 
those two women, Thus they were the first to hold 
office in Western Methodism. 

At the organization in New York, “Bettie,” the African 
servant, was present; at Sam’s Creek Aunt Annie 
Switzer attended with Strawbridge. John Charleston was 
the first convert in Asbury Crenshaw’s Sunday-school. 
He became a local preacher, removed to Ohio, joined the 
A.M. E. Church, died in 1838, in Pittsburg, Penn. 
Pompey Moor was a pioneer in Tennessee. He had the 
firstcamp meeting in the territory of Mississippi. It was 
Uncle Simon who revealed the burial place of the pioneer 
missionary to Tennessee. It was John Stewart who was 
the John-the-Baptist to the Wyandotte Indians. Daniel 


Coker organized the A. M. E. Church on the ship 
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‘‘ Elizabeth,” on the first trip to Liberia, Richard Allen 
was the first man ordained by Asbury, and became the 
first Negro Bishop of America. 

The specific work of the distinctive Colored organiza- 
tions has been and is and ever will be a necessity until 
the Christians of this country learn to treat every man 
asa brother. The special work is as follows ; 

1. To organize the moral religious forces, 

2. To encourage the organization of social efforts, and 
of mutual aid, benevolent and charitable efforts of the 
race, 

3. To support the commercial, agricultural and finan- 
cial efforts of the race. 

4, To train the members in the laws of business and 
parliamentary practice in trustee and official boards. 

5. To give them practice in the application of the prin- 
ciples of government in developing and maintaining in- 
stitutions for the elevation of the race. 

6. To give an opportunity to show by example what 
it is possible for the Negro to do for himself and others. 

7. Tostand as a living protest against caste in the 
Church, at the sacramental table and in the ministry. 

8. To give opportunity to individuals to grow ard de- 
velop into full rounded men, mentally, morally, socially 
and religiously. To teach some how to organize and 
how to command, 

9. To give lessons of accountability. 
how to spend and account for money. 
office of trust, honor and emolument. 
the tenure of office. 

10. To teach the race how to obey, honor and respect 
one of their own members, and how to select race lead- 
ers. It makes them familiar with the needs of the race 
and elements of race elevation. 


11. To increase in the young men and women race 
pride. 


How to collect, 
How to hold 
How to arrange 


THE STATISTICS OF THE A, M. E. CHURCH, JUNE, 1894, 
Number of itinerant preachers .............cccceeeeceeeeeees 


Number of local preachers...............seccceeeeeecceeeeees 14,575 
Number of full members 


Se sun vas SeN sep aweh Wakely sau saainea Ne 497,350 
Number of probationers..............-..cccceccecceceeeececes 26,427 
DUAL SOUTHS INN. «s us0i0's:0:0:5:055:06,0100sesinsie wo seeccwene 542,604 


The increase of membership of the Church last year 
was very large. There were great revivals in each of 
the Episcopal districts. 

The Bishops report that the moral, educational and 
financial condition of the people is improving, and that 
the ministers are bearing aloft the standard of Chris- 
tian education and temperance earnestly, as never before. 
The people throughout the Church are awake to the 
subject of the elevation of the race; a strong sentiment 
in favor of an educated and trained ministry is mani- 
fested in the petition from almost every congregation. 
One congregation said : ‘‘ Bishop, if you cannot send us 
sunlight send us moonlight, for we must have light in the 
pulpit.” The accessions were over fifty thousand mem- 
bers ; some of them are the most intelligent in the com- 
munities in which they live. 

The number of church buildings, 4,425; valuation, 
$8,250,000. The parsonages have improved this year ; we 
have 1,250; valuation estimated at $625,000. We never 
had such a revival in increasing homes for the ministers 
as we have had this year, One of the finest parsonages 
in the connection is that of St. Paul A. M. E. Church of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Church schools were never in a better condition 
than at this time. The Morrise Brown College, of At- 
lanta, Ga., built a new wing last year, and had a full 
attendance. Bishop Grant organized a theological 
school, and it has a large number in attendance, 

The Paul Quinn, Waco, Texas, in charge of President 
Keeling, made some improvements, and Bishop Lee 
organized a theological echool, and the Rev. Mr. Demby 
has been put in charge of the same. 

The J. P. Campbell College, of Vicksburg, Miss., is 
moving on, and had enrolled 200 pupils. The gift of 
1,033 acres of land by C. P. Huntington was a godsend 
to the school. The Rev. I. T. Montgomery, the Presi- 
dent, is doing much tocarry on the educational work in 
Mississippi. 

Wilberforce University, the oldest of our schools and 
oldest distinct school under the control of the Negroes in 
the United States, was organized in 1856 by the M. E. 
Church, sold to the A. M. E. Church in 1863, for $10,000, 
and April 14th, 1865, it was burned to the ground. But 
it was rebuilt by the aid of the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
the United States Congress. — 

The State of Ohio organized a Normal Department 
here in 1887, and has built a fine building for its pupils. 
The Payne Theological Seminary is located here, and is 
doing good work. 

The United States Government has established a Mili- 
tary Department, and Lieutenant Alexander was detailed 
to fill the professorship of this department. He died 
after a short stay among us. Lieutenant Young has 
charge of the ‘Arnett Guards,” which number 110 
young men, 

The Rev, 8. T. Mitchell has been president 10 years 
and is at present. His average attendance is 148 pupils. 
Average business transactions, $15,989.84, 

Allen University, at Columbia, S. C., is at work finish- 
ing the New Hall, which will accommodate a great many 
young women, 
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Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Fla , is prosper- 
ing under President Jno. R. S-ott. 


THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE A. M. k. CHURCH FOR THE 


YEARS 1893 AND 1894. 
Ministerial support ............ccceccceeeccccecseceseues 


Dollar money, J. H. Armstrong.............eeeeeseeees 85,379 75 
Missionary Department, W. B. Derrieks 


Bea cette 17,887 12 
Church Extension, C. T. Shaffer............ ....ccseee 16,317 64 
Publishing Department, J.C. Embry.................. 18,035 00 
Sunday-school Union, C. S. Smith..................66- 17,250 12 
Sunday-school supplies, by schools..................+. 76,920 00 
Educational institutions, general expenses........... 66,234 50 
Building, general e~penses and local trustees........ 85,000 00 

Grand total raised by the Church...... ... - $1,346,818 13 
For general purposes, by schools.............seesseeeee $66,234 50 
Amount for transporting children toand from schools 

at 100 miles distance,.........ccccccccececsceecsseees 30,660 00 
Amount from books and incidentals, at $5 each...... 25,550 00 
Amount from boarding, at $6 per month each........ 80,680 00 
Amount from clothing, at $10 per month each........ 51,100 00 

MEE ins aise anceeceeausewisaseoue cee samans $204,204 50 


Thus it will be seen that the total money spent by 
members and friends of the A. M. E. Church for two 
items, church and school, was $1,484,784.18. This is the 
lowest estimate for every item where we have not the 
reported figures at hand. 

THE COLORED M. E. CHURCH. 

Bishop L. H. Holsey says: We have tive Bishops, and 
pay $2,000 each per annum ; one paper and a publishing 
interest, and pay Book Agent and Editor $1,500 and 
$1,200 respectively per year. The publishing interest is 
worth $10,000. 


STATISTICS FOR 1893 OF COLORED M. E. CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
Traveling preachers. 


Dis Giipains Awa ees or aS ia sinee simon eeaine 1,224 
PRN IRN ODT E hs insig: 556065155 i025 5.00:00.009 so aecasoenioresceecs 2,354 
NN oa ii sgt adie ets ig os. tis: e-aaloib a ers Sa siemiorcinasiee eens 128,817 
RE I ocinscicvinciescninsicnenieucvitisine sepsieielicen seein’ 5,527 
ovo sceceeuinauicavesteveseeetsi ss yeseneeaes 10,988 
ND io. 5s siascin ors dln se arcineinionin'g ob 0 oloie's/arseeivio/oisie’s 1,885 
Sunday-school teachers and officers...............000ee0s 6.577 
Sunday-school scholars............ccceeeeccereeeeeeeeesees 68,923 
CUTTONES BONOTIEO 6.0 sisiscsiscaccsiscscccsceecsenessioneveces 8,672 


IO 5 6 5:8 sas nis in bie disisKewieneavioepdicdarawsee vanes cd $1,000.000 
Annual income 


Biaiqioiciaiste</oieiese) sia ate’ pio'e)ib(a olnsw/arolovateceioveis wioveveialsiniets $11,322 
CORI OE MOORING. o5i5.k oo cc vicoccinsccscsccesaccetesccveccess 4 
NOI To 6:s oia nis sb d wlnibia sik vino Coe wiciweeeieecebiesivensatobienies es 750 
Value of school property, ** Endowments”’............... $25,000 
Total value of school property,...........ceeeececeeeceeecs $87,009 
DOMOSUC HIBSIONS.....0.665:0csccccrccccceccccccerecseseoceses 8,000 


Exhorters reported as members, Probationers not 1e- 


ported. 

THE A. M. E. ZION CHURCH. 
PASOTS........cccccscrccensccceceresccececeeeresaeseeerenes 3,650 
Local preachers and CXhOrters...........cceesee cece eeeeee 7,926 
Members and probationers.............c0..cceeceeeeeeeeee 425,000 
PR TINO Sain gis icieinis 5 sie 'o'0 10% <\slaia's'a's.e(00 8 siecesis slate piste snienioilaniaiy 1,258,750 
OI as pie sins ow bis aislsiedin'es view ticaleidwws sv ewseeenee 8,200 
Officers and teachers.........ccccccesscscccccecscccecccsecs 80,560 
RINE eau mice apisiea sibpeininemisinose alg vans te viss@uive sce teelheers 800,000 
NSLS IE OCR TACT ROE TO CTE EET 8,500 
VOIUATION Of PIONSTIY,...0.000c000s0cecccceccececevccscscsccee $5,000,000 


The Chu:ch is doing much for the increase of educa- 
tion. It has five schools: the largest is the Liv- 
ingston College, Salisbury, N. C. It lost one of its 
bright teachers in the Rev. J.C. Price. The workmen 
die and the work goes on. This Church made a call for 
the celebration of the organization of the Zion Church 
in New York, 1896, 

The Union M. E. Church last report was: 


NS ERAS EER EOF LET SOE EE ET ECE ETE OTE OPER 115 
Rai GEIR 5 5.0 5:0:0.0.s s'sinsieaniscis'ssin'es aisis.slvin baignssmceinewies 75 
NEN 2a 1s 1c iaatasccaeisials cx siaulew a a Oalsin os 9 edaio sg elasreewiauilows 8,869 
MEL ora s5tsraAc\ ain vcigié o/h 6'0'51hi6s010) pre Wibie a #iNiSl4lb 40a 6isieta eieieinieio€ 14,475 
Sa ME ANRNEININ 51556) -15.s'0:/sin.a sisinieiblersiecela Pein owieibiaisi6 bid 6isiaig, Csinieinle'e 115 
Teachers and OfMCETS............ cc ce ceeeeeceecse seca eeseeee 1,151 
ee can We ara'y 5 vice siainisiato ic oss Spee heel wes eens olan? 9,200 
MUNIN ca" asaigla x xinis acs icra i015) 9/0'0.0'4 ola wiowllersie)eisiore oiaiaie oisie 04: Aisiaers 115 
Valuation of property..........cccecceeences seseeeeeeeees $50,000 
Other colored organizatio is had : 
enc scieieicy we aipeiou osieiee's 4 5:3 «190 Weieinitenleawianene 2 
THOR DI PRCIOIG 6c aic:ccice. 0.5:0:5)001s:0)6s on vic'nsiesiciesin science renee 50 
Nya Yaiyigiaip'os 9 pis Voiol¥ ¥isis.0 a aia wla's 8/5109 sdb nibien sein cee alee 7,081 
I ion 9 a cic. cin cinss visio nies: /0'ece ¥ og eibsnpieisieeie' sie esiivieiciee 25,000 
Bunday-echools........ccscccccccccccccsccccccece svsvcseres 75 
Teachers and OfMCELS.......... ccc cece eee e eee eeen cee eeeee 740 
eR rier sich oahu) oid win bisie & vies + Sais leis spe sv wLaieid Horbs wie e nieaiaeee 6,000 
ME OIIR GI wo.sin 5:4 6's o'ss0:01519:0:0'4'.0:9:00'0 01s'0s'0 vie Saisie ene ts ascwdsincenes 82 
TEND, sca cicuawleaswecbss wae sieecseeumne sees pateenaniers $30,000 
RECAPITULATION OF ALL THE CHURCHES, 
NN ini, ani op iaptanpamm sien dick sine sisi osinieiniorayp sieia wiaals)sislaiea\s 14,983 
Local preachers and exhorters..........6...sseeceeeeeeeee 28,205 
Preachers, total DUMDET............ cece cee cece eeeeeeeeece 43,188 
NN 2 ca cick ecuie nas eNeireasabincessic tes sm eenievinsensed 1,362,760 
Grand total ministers and members...............00+0+++ 1,405,548 
BRA HBOIII Go 6 oie 5.s,0:0 0 s.6:0:0 0:0:0:4'0000:0:000150 5000050 sarese ve 13,145 
Teachers and OffCETS.........ccceceececccecereeeeeeeeceere 105,780 
I cso a oss isiein erase aie pie ok wisis vlssaierere visio iainisiai tin ¥'b:¥ 91056 visid-c:esi6ie/> 959,303 
Grand total army of children..............seeeeeeeeeeeees 1,065,083 
The Church and Sunday-school give us the magnificent 
MOMbEPShip OF......ccccccscccccccescoccsessevcscccoecss 2,470,681 


Add the adherents and we have an army of about 
4,216,644 that depend on the moral and religious teach- 
ers of the Methodist Churches of all branches. The 
responsibility of the Church is apparent to all. 

WILBERFORCE, O. 





THE NON-EPISCOPAL METHODISTS. 


BY D. 8S. STEPHENS, D_D., 
Editor of **The Methodist Recorder.” 








The chief bodies among the non-Episcopal Methodists 
of this country, I believe, are the Congregational Metho- 
dists, the Primitive Methodists, the Wesleyan Methodists 
asd the Methodist Protestants. I am sorry that I am 
net able to speak intelligently with regard to the prog” 
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ress made by any of these bodies except the Methodist 
Protestant Church, with which Iam connected. 

The progress of the Methodist Protestant Church on 
various lines has been gratifying during the past year. 

Statistics from all the annual conferences are not 
available, but returns from twelve conferences having a 
membership of 70 593, show a gain in the year past of 
5,237, This is an increase of a little over 7 18 per cent. 
for the year in these twelve conferences. Should this 
same rate be maintained by the remaining conferences, 
it would make an increase in the denomination of from 
twelve to fifteen thousand. The present membership in 
these conferences, added to last year’s membership sta- 
tistics in the remaining conferences, gives us a total mem- 
bership of 162,789, which, no doubt, would be swelled to 
170.000, if all were heard from. 

Notwithstanding the hard times, the contributions of 
the denomination to general benevolences have not. ma- 
terially fallen off, and in some cases there have been 
gains, Many churches have been built and dedicated 
during the year; notably two in Pittsburg, Penn., built 
at an expense of $160,000. The increase in the value of 
church property for the year inthe twelve conferences 
from which we have statistics is $386,707, or about 19 
per cent.—a remarkable growth, considering the hard 
times. 

Educationally there have been advancements. Adrian 
College, in Adrian, Mich., is completing a new build- 
ing that will cost about $11,000, to be known as Metcalf 
Hall, after the name of the chief donor to its erection. 
Western Maryland College, at Westminster, Md., is 
about to add a new chapel to its already spacious build- 
ings. But the most inspiring forward movement edu- 
cationally, is the inauguration of measures to establish 
an institution in Kansas City, Kan., incorporated as 
Kansas City University. This work has been under- 
taken as the result of the offer of Dr. 8, F. Mather, of 
that city, to give 122 acres of land in the suburbs to the 
enterprise, if the denomination would erect buildings 
and conduct the institution. Plans are now being 
carried forward for the completion of the undertaking. 

During the year there have been several indications of 
the growing feeling toward Church Union. The recent 
conference of the Christian Church at Bethlehem, N. 
C., appointed five commissioners to meet and con- 
fer with a similar commission from the Methodist 
Protestant Church, upon the subject of a union of the 
two denominations, The North Carolina Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church reciprocated by an 
appointment of a commission, presumably to co-operate 
with the first named commission in bringing this sub- 
ject before the General Conference of the Methodist 
Prot>stant Church, There is a growing feeling through- 
out the Methodist Protestant Church, favorable to a 
closer affiliation with ecclesiastical bodies near our own 
in polity, usages, doctrine, etc. Expressions of this kind 
have been made, particularly with reference to the 
United Brethren and the Primitive Methodist Churches, 

On the whole, this year has been one of progress in 
the Methodist Protestant Church, despite the discourag- 
ing influences of hard times. 


PITTSBURG, PENN. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN BODIES. 


THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





BY W. H. ROBERTS, D.D,, LL D., 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 





THE year of grace just closed has been an extraordi- 
nary year in more senses than one for this branch of the 
American Presbyterian Church. To the pressure of 
financial stringency has been added the strain of contro- 
versy, both as to doctrine and administration. During 
its early months the fear was often expressed that the 
conditions were adverse to spiritual advance; but the 
ordering of God’s gracious will was otherwise. When 
the reports from the presbyteries were presented to the 
General Assembly, it was found that the divine blessing 
of God had been so poured forth in revival and conver- 
sion, that 75,000 persons had been added to the Church 
on confession of faith, 25 per cent. more than during 
any previous year in its history. To put the matter from 
another view point, while the country advanced 3 per 
cent, in population, the Presbyterian Church increased 
nearly 9 per cent. in membership. To the anxieties of 
his people the Lord responded in evidence of the fact 
that ‘‘ with God all things are possible.” 

The Assembly to which this unique spiritual advance 
was reported, considercd and decided adversely the ap- 
peal of Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., against the de- 
cision of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, suspending him 
from the ministry, for holding and maintaining views of 
the Holy Scriptures contrary to the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church. The judgment of the 
Assembly, rendered after a full hearing of all the parties, 
was a third declaration within three years, that this 
Church maintains stedfastly both the plenary inspira- 
tion and the historical reliability of the Word of God. 
This judgment, like that in another case, so far as doc- 
trine is concerned, repregented the views of the vast ma- 
jority of the ministers and members of the Church, the 
minority being composed in the main of persons who, 
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while disagreeing with the views of Professor Smith, 
were not prepared to sustain -his suspension from the 
ministry. 

In the administrative work of the Church, a step for- 
ward in the work of disseminating information was taken 
by the establishment of The Assembly Herald. This pub- 
lication, ten numbers of which are to be issued during a 
year, at the price of ten cents, has already reached a cir- 
culation of 100,000 copies, and has become an efficient 
means of stimulating interest in and contributions to all 
the Benevolent and Missionary Boards, 

The work of the Benevolent and Missionary Boards 
has suffered financially to a considerab'e extent. The 
Mission Boards came to the Assembly in Mav. 1894, with 
debts as follows: Home Missions, $258,000, Foreign 
Missions, $152,000, Freedmen’s Missions, $35,000. The 
only Boards which reported no debt were those of Sab- 
bath-School Work, Ministerial Relitf, and Aid for Col- 
lkges, At the date of the writing of this article, the 
contributions to the Boards, while larger, as a rule, than 
during the preceding year for the same period, are not 
increased to an extent sufficient to give promise of the 
payment of all the indebtedness. The Presbyterian 
Church is, however, both wealthy and consecrated, and 
under the discipline of financial stress and the inspira- 
tion of the divine Spirit will meet fully all her obliga- 
tions to the cause of Christ. 

Among the problems of policy confronting the Church 
at present, the most important is that of the method of 
controi by the Church of its theological seminaries, Six 
of the fourteen institutions are under the full control of 
the General Assembly whenever that body chooses to 
exercise its powers ; a seventh is under presbyterial, and 
an eighth under synodical authority ; yet another is con- 
trolled by the Board of Missions for Freedmen, and three 
of the five remaining are by their charters virtually in- 
dependent of all direct ecclesiastical control. ‘The last 
Assembly approveda plan for bringing all the seminaries 
under its authority by the amendment of their charters, 
Up to the present time two of the seminaries have ac- 
cepted the Assembly’s proposals presented through a 
Committee of Conference, one has respectfully but posi- 
tively declined, and three have declared that the way is 
not clear for the amendment of their charters. But, 
however opinions may vary as to methods, there is but 
one view in the Church as to the funds of these institu- 
tions—viz., ‘‘ that if anything be lacking in the charter 
of any seminary, by which lack its property might be 
alienated from it3 use in supporting Presbyterian theo- 
logical instruction, such seminary” should ‘strengthen 
its charter at that point, so that such alienation shall be 
forever impossible.” (Minority Report, Committee on 
Theological Seminaries.) The Presbyterian Church is 
entitled to safeguard its trust funds, ; 

In the matter of Church Unity, it is to be regretted 
that the movement toward closer relations between 
cognate Christian Churches has received a temporary 
check, owing to the declinature by the General Assembly 
of the Southern Church of the proposal made by the 
General Assembly of this Church, for the appointment 
of a committee to consider the subject of reunion. The 
general effort, however, which is being made for the 
Federation of all the American Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches, and which was initiated’ by this As- 
sembly, has met thus far with favor, a decided majority 
of the presbyteries of this Church so far reporting, 
having advised the Assembly to adopt the plan submitted 
by it to them, The movement toward closer relations 
between the Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches has been seriously encumbered by the peculiar 
hesitation of the former, in recogoizing other Protes- 
tant Churches as of equal standing With itself. The 
Assembly, in view of this fact, directed its Committee 
on Church Unity ‘‘to suspend further correspondence: 
with the Protestant Episcopal Commission until that 
Commission secures from its General Convention in- 
structions to accept and act upon the doctrineof mutual 
recognition and reciprocity.” The Episcopal Church is 
simply one of the several bodies professing the true 
religion, and the action of the General Assembly was a 
needed reminder to it of an obvious fact, the refusal to 
acknowledge the same being a great hindrance to true 
Christian unity. 

Among other events of interest are to be noted the 
more definite shape given to the great movement for the 
organization of the young people of the Churches for 
Christian work, by the appointment of Mr. J. Howard 
Breed as the Secretary of the Young People’s Societies in 
connection with Sabbath-school work; the progress 
made in erecting the Presbyterian House in the City of 
New York, which will be the most complete ecclesias- 
tical edifice in the country, and the success attending 
the Synodical Foreign Missionary Conventions in Ohio 
and New York. This brief record would aot be com- 
plete without notice of the loss the Church has sustained 
during the year through death. Among the many who 
have rested from their labors, the names of three are 
specially prominent, the distinguished philospher and 
educator, Dr. James McCosh, the brilliant theologian 
and teacher, Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, and the able and 
successful foreign missionary, Dr. Andrew P. Happer, 
first President of the Presbyterian Mission College, at 
Canton, China. In the hope that God will raise up 
others to take the places of those who bave fallen by the 
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way, and in reliance upon the divine promices, the Presby- 
erian Church ia the United States of America enters upon 
the year 1895 full of confidence and hope. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE YEAR. 


BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON. D.D., 
Ex-Moderator of the Geueral Assembly. 








A year is a short time to take account of in the history 
of religious thought and work. One requires a longer sec- 
tion of the current in order to estimate the tendeocies and 
the force. Bnteven one sbort year may indicate progress, 
and wheth:r to the individual or to the community there 
is never a year so short that there are not some notable 
events. 

Ip a gener#] way it may be said that the history of the 
Pre-b) urian Church 1p this country during the past year 
bas been ove of even provress in a variety of directions, 
but with po great events to constituce an ecclesiastical 
era, Theological thought seems to have keot on a steady 
course, witb bere and there an eddy or a swirl more or less 
sigvificsnt according to the beholder’s pont of view. The 
one notable event was the action of the General Assembly 
at Saratoga io refusiug, by a vote of 396 against 102, to sus- 
tain the appeal of Prof Henry Preserved Smith ayaiust 
the action of the Synod of Ohio and the Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati. After the action of the Geveral Assembly in re- 
gard to Professor Briggs, its action iu the Smith case was 
so easily prognosticated that. it created no surprise and 
very l.ttle popular agitation, As the grounds of the ap- 
peal are largely the same us those which Professor Brigus 
bad presented to the Assembly at Washington, and as a 
year is tco short atime to make any great change in the 
tendency of theological thought in a denomination, it was 
expected that the Assembly would take the course which it 


did take and stand upon the conservative ground of the , 


year before. The fact that it did this by a relative majority, 
somewhat reduced, would seem to indicate that some 
change of thought is going on in the denomination. There 
is no indication that the Pre-byterian Church will take 
any other stand than that of loyalty to its standards his- 
torically interpreted. She is bearing well the strain put 
upon her by the discussions of the past few years; and while 
conservatives and liberals alike hold their ground with the 
tenacity of honest conviction, if there are any who fear a 
division of the Church, on account of the discussions gath- 
ering about the Higher Criticism, they will, we are per- 
suaded, be happily disappointed. 

One of the important events of the past year relates to 
the attitude which the Church shall take with regard to 
theological education. A few years ago a committee was 
appointed to define the relations of the theological semina- 
ries to the General Assembly, and at the last meeting of the 
Assembly tbe majority of this committee presented a re- 
port which insisted on the almost absolute control of the 
Geueral Asembly over the instruction and the property of 
all theological seminaries. This report was adopted by the 
Assembly, and the committee was continued to confer with 
the seminaries in regard to their acceptance of the terms 
proposed by the Assembly. Itis gratifying to kvow that, 
so far as the larger seminaries have considered the matter, 
they have refused to put their property thus absolutely 
under the eoutrol of the General Assembly. The outcome 
will probably be something 1n the line of the minority re- 
port presented to the Assembly, which recommends, so fur 
as property is concerned only, that if anything is lacking in 
the charter of any seminary by which its property might 
be alieuated from the Presbyterian Church, that such sem- 
inary be advi-ed to strengthen its charter at that point. 

In tne matter of Christian union there can scarcely be any 
doubt tnat the sentiment in favor of it is steadily strength- 
ening within the bounds of our Church. A few years ago 
the General Assembly appointed a Committee on Co- 
operation, whose duty it was to strengthen the sentiment 
for Chri-tiap union by seeking co-operation in mission 
work and in other ways with the allied devominations. It 
wus a method by which we could come in practical touch 
with other branches of the Reformed Church and with the 
other evangelical bodies The last General Assembly did 
the very unwise thing of discharging this committee from 
any furtber consideration of this subject. They did it pre- 
sumably in the thought that the Committee on Church 
Unity would be able to accomplish substantially the same 
result: but it 1s not apparent that this hope will soon be 
realized. As is well known,the Committee on Church 
Unity bas so far failed to make progress toward union 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church, and they have now 
devised a Plan of Federation, the purpose of which is to 
secure co-operation with other branches of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. It proposes, among 
other things, to ‘‘ keep a watch upon’current religious, 
moral and social movements, and take such action as may 
concentrate the iufluence of all the Churches in the main- 
tenance of the Truth ; and that our nation isa Protestant 
Christian nation, and ofall that is therein involved.” The 
General Assembly, without formally adopting this pro- 
gram, refer it to the presbyteries for “information and 
advice.” There are some serious objections to this plan. 
It dors not inclnde the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
with which we are in the closest historic alliance; it gives 
a@ vast preponderance in representation to the smaller 
bodies, who altogether haviny a less number of communi- 
cants than our own, would have forty-eight representa- 
tives, while our Church would haveonly eight. The terms 
of the proposed plan are regarded as too vague and shad- 
owy to promise barmonious co operation, and there is in- 
definiteness as to the authority which this council shall 
exercise, which should make our Church hesitate to com- 
mit herself to it. Besides tbe Pau Presbyterian Alliance 
is an ayency created for similar purposes and far more in- 
ciusive ip its membersbip, and w: uld seem to be all that 
is r‘ quired at tie present for the promotion of co-operation 
in these allied Churches. The fact is that the various 
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bravches of the Presbyterian family in this country should 
be so ashamed of their divisions that nothing intended as 
a substitute for union, and the effect of which might be 
to postpone union, should be tolerated by them. 

The mi-sionary work of the Presbyterian Church during 
the past year bas gone on steadily, and in the main pros- 
peronsly. The war between China and Japan has had no 
disastrous effects on the cause of Foreign Missions in 
those countries; but, of course, the war there, as any- 
where, tending wholly to occupy the thoughts of the peo- 
ple, has operated as a sedative ov fureign missionary inter- 
est iu those lands. In China there bas been some appre- 
hension in the northern portions on the part of native 
Christians; but tbe missionaries have been permitted to 
pursue their work in safety, and the Government has 
manifested a commendable determination to insure the 
safety of foreigners everywhere. It cannot be doubted 
that if Japanese influence shall be perpetuated in Korea 
and successful in sustaining the King and the Govern. 
ment, the effect will be most salutary, and all tbree of 
those nations will hereafter present more inviting fields 
for missionary activity. They have waked up, and they 
can never wo back to their old plane. Our missions in 
Africa have just s :ffered a very greut loss in the death of 
the Rev. Dr. A. C. Good, of the West African Mission--a 
man remarkable ns a scholar, explorer and missionary, cut 
down in his early prime. 

In the Home Mission field the hard times have made re- 
trenchment necessary ; no new work hus been undertaken, 
or can be until the present debt is reduced or liquidated ; 
but the work, both evangelistic and educational now in 
hand, is going forward prosperously. One of the most 
encouraging sigos is the work which the Home Board is 
now able to do among the Italians, Bohemians and Ger- 
maps. Educational work conducted by the Woman’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee has also been successful. As is perhaps 
well known by this time, the Presbyterian Church, under 
the stress of conscientious conviction, has given up its 
connection with the Government in the conduct of Indian 
schools. It receives nothing now from the Government 
for school support; and as it is carrying on the same school 
work as it did before, it results, of course, in a considera- 
ble increase of financial burdens. It is gratifying, also, to 
see that in spite of the bard times the revenues to date are 
considerably over $100,000 in excess of the same time dur- 
ing 1893. 

The new building which the Home and Foreign Boards 
are erecting (corner of Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street), 
is so far under way that some of it is already leased, and 
before many months it will be ready for occupation by 
these boards, and will be a permanent home for Presbyte- 
rianism in New York. It will be a magnificent structure, 
and will result in the more efficient and «economical ad- 
ministration of the affairs of these two great boards. 

The spirit of aggression, which, in these days of mani- 
fest necessity, especially in our crowded populations, has 
taken hold of many Churches, is manifest also in the Pres- 
byterian Church. New methods have been adopted, old 
ones put to better uses, and a disposition manifested in 
many quarters to be not content with opening doors that 
shall welcome people, but to go out to seek and to save that 
which is lost. If society is to be regenerated and better 
civic conditions are to prevail, the Church must take a 
strong band. The Presbyterian Church believes this, and 
is waking up to some earnest and practical endeavors to 
overtake the moral and spiritual necessities that crowd in 
upon us at every hand. 

The Christian Endeavor movement, especially in the 
Presbyterian Church, has been during the past year one 
of the most significant signs of the times, the Presbyterian 
Church being now the Banner Denomination in the num- 
ber of such societies. 

During the past year our Church bas suffered heavy loss 
by the translation of honored servants, among whom are 
to be specially mentioned Dr. Robert W. Patterson, D.D., 
of Chicago; Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, and Dr. Shedd, of 
New York. It is not often that in one year three such 
towers of strength are taken from any denomination. 
They rest from their labors, and have an abiding inherit- 
ance in the memory, Lot only of our Church, but of all 
Christendom. 

New York«K CITY. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





BY J. R. GRAHAM, D.D., 
Moderator of the General Assembly. * 





To this Church the year about to close has not been avery 
eventful one; por has anything of marked importance dis- 
tinguished it from other years. Yet, as from its near close, 
we look back, and recall God’s dealings with it, we can 
again set up our “ Ebenezer,’ and say, ‘‘ Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.”’ 

Notwithstanding the sore financial distress that has pre- 
vailed, and the consequent business depression, the Church 
has been enabled to prosecute its work without serious in- 
terruption. All its enterprises have been steadily main- 
tained, and in some instances extended. There has been 
no step backwar.|. 

The agencies through which the Church carries on its 
work have, in the main, grown in favor; and, in spite of 
diminished ability, there has been no material falling off 


in the free-will offerings by which these agencies are sup- 
ported. 


In the department of Home Missions, some embarrass- 
ment has been encountered, because the Church has, as yet, 
hardly adjusted itself to the new method of conducting 
this work. The old distinction between ‘ Sustentation ”’ 
and “ Evangelistic Labor,” bas been discarded; and the 
stronger presbysteries are now charged with tbe entire 
care of missions within their bounds, and yet are expected 
to aid the Assembly's Committeein its care of the feebler 
presbyteries. This embarrassment is somewhat increased 
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by the growing tendency among the avnods to provide for 
their destitute fields. As our people become used to these 
“ new departures,” it is coufideatly expected these difficul- 
ties will disappear, and the work will move forward more 
efficiently and without friction. 

The Foreign Mission work. amid abounding trials, has 
been marked by encouragement and progress. No field 
hax been surrendered, while some have been strengthened 
and new ones opened. The financial year of the com- 
mittee closed with larger receipts than ever before in its 
history. Our missionaries (over 130 in number) are found 
in five continents, and at 80 stations But while this cause 
is manifestly taking a stronger bold upon the sympathies 
aud affections of our people, we bave to deplore a falling 
off in its revenues us the year is closing. 

For some years the Church has found it difficult to meet 
tbe expense of trainipg its candidates for the ministry. 
While the young men are offering themselves for this 
work in largely increased numbers, and while abundant 
facilities are provided for their education in our five theo- 
logical seminaries, each of which is fairly well endowed 
and supplied with an ample and able corps of instructors, 
the contributions for the support of students have fallen 
far short of their needs, 

Our publication interests have been admirably con- 
ducted for many years by the present efficient secretary. 
The past year furnishes no exception. The issues from its 
press continue to sustain its reputation, and are a valuable 
addition to the literature of the Church. Its colportage 
work is successfully prosecuted, and our Sabbath-schools 
are greatly helped by its publications. 

The work of colored evangelization is gradually finding 
its way into the confidence and sympathy of our people, 
and is steadily growing. The young men trained at the 
Tuscaloosa Institute are proving themselves wortby of the 
beneficence of the Church, and by their labors are becom- 
ing more and more a blessing to their own race, both in 
this country and Africa. 

The successful launching of the Louisville Theological 
Seminary is one of the marked events of the year. 

The year has been one of extraordinary trial, and more 
than ever before, perhaps, have the churches found it diffi- 
cult to meet current expenses, and contribute also to the 
general causes of benevolence. But we record it to the 
praise of divine grace that in the great trial of affliction and 
in their deep poverty, they have abounded unto the riches 
of their liberality, and God has rewarded them in spiritual 
blessings. Authentic data are not yet before us; but we 
venture the statement that in no previous year have so 
many and such precious outpourings of the Holy Spirit 
been vouchsafed to our Church. 

The necrology of the year is the saddest feature in its 
history. Many of our ablest and most honored and beloved 
ministers and ruling elders have been called away from us, 
some ‘like as a shock of corn cometh in in his season”; 
but most in the midst of their usefulness. Such leaders of 
the sacramental host as Drs. William Brown, H.C. Alex- 
ander, J. G. Shepperson, Wm. Dinwiddie, T. R. Markham, 
R. J. Baird, R. B. White, and a long list of others, have 
only to be named to make all feel that in their loss the 
Charch is poorer. 

Mindful of the Apostolic injunction, the constant “‘en- 
deavor ” of this Church is “* to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.”” Toward all branches of the Evan- 
gelical Church the most kindly feelings are cherished, and 
in its intercourse with them its single aim isto act toward 
allin the truest spirit of fraternity and Christian love. 
This feeling is growing in intensity and strength year by 
year; but along with it the conviction is deepening that 
fidelity toits trust and to the truth requires that it should 
not abandon its position as a separate and independent 
Church in the great Presbyterian family of churches, 

WINcHEsTER, VA. 





THE UNITED AND ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRES. 
BYTERIANS. 


BY A. G. WALLACE, D.D., 
Second Clerk of the General Assembly. 





in the United Presbyterian Church the year now closing 
has been one of general prosperity and much blessing. No 
one feature specially distinguishes it from others; but in 
the general tone of public sentiment, in the aggressive 
missionary spirit, and in efficient work it shows a reasona- 
ble advance. There is nostrife or dissension ; there are no 
sectional influences at work calling for prudence and care. 
The sessions of the General As-embly at Albany, Ore., were 
harmonious and enthusiastic, and the effect of the meeting 
and of the visit of the members to other parts of the Pacific 
Coast, was a marked increase of the missionary spirit. 

The several parts of the mission work report good 
results. In home missions and church building more 
attention has been given to the cities, particularly in the 
older parts of the country, where the crowded masses and 
the outspreading population appeal strongly to Christian 
sympathy. About one-seventh of the membership of the 
Church in America is in congregations and stations under 
the care of the Home Mission Board. In the missions in 
India and Egypt the schools have been full, the number of 
converts is large, aud a good number of the natives are 
preparing for the ministry. The Sialkot Presbytery has 
been divided into three, constituting the Synod of the Pun- 
jab. A large band of missionaries went out in October, 
but the demand continues for a still larger number to enter 
the new fields opening up. These two missions have over 
11,000 members, almost one-tenth of the whole membership 
of the Church. The schools among the Freedmen are 
cr »wded to their utmost capacity, many applicants being 
turned away. 

Notwithstanding the general financial depression, the 
contributious have in the aggregate been the largest in the 
history of the Church. The average per member for the 
whole Church, reported to the General Assembly, was 
$14.63. Since that time the Boards have received about the 
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same as last year, and the outlook is that the closing 
reports may show some increase, altho, by reason of the 
enlarged work, there is at the present time some embarrass- 
ment. In this connection there has been a decided advance 
in the women’s work. The Missionary Board has increased 
the number of its missionaries and enlarged the sphere of 
its work. The Orphan’s Home, the Hospital, and the Home 
for Aged People, have commanded a more liberal support 
than in any previous year. The interest in this line of 
work is developing rapidly and is seeking new outlets. 
Tbe Young Peopie’s movement has gained greatly in 
enthusiasm and effective strength. 

During the year there has been more special evangelistic 
work than at any previous time. The reports from these 
services are very gratifying, as to the revival of members 
of the congregations and the conversion of sinners. The 
feeling is growing that this form of work should be made 
permanent, be well organized, and be kept under careful 
supervision. Pastors now help each other more by ex- 
changes covering several weeks, presbyteries give atten- 
tion to have such servicesin the feeble congregations and 
in those in which the spiritual life has been languishing. 
Synods, also, have taken up the subject of synodical evan- 
gelists who shall labor in co-operation and under Presby- 
terial oversight. Ordained evangelists under Presbyterial 
control is the leading feature of this year’s development, 
In connection with this, the services of such evangelists 
have been continued during the summer season, when 
usually there is little effort made in this direction. The 
experience is that all seasons are at the command of the 
Spirit of God, 

There is a decided increase in the number of theological 
students. The last General Assembly made a new depart- 
ure In the support of colleges and theological seminaries, 
which are under synodical control, by placing them on the 
same footing with the mission work. An appropriation 
was made, and contributions to a general fund were 
called for, the receipts to be distributed according toa fixed 
ratio. The results are not yet known, but are waited for 
with much interest. 

The only subject of special discussion in the Church at 
the present time is an overture in relation to the power of 
the General Assembly over the theological seminaries. 
Each seminary is under the joint control of several synods 
which elect the directors and the professors, and have en- 
tire management of the funds, the General Assembly de- 
termining only the term and course of study. The over- 
ture proposes to give the Assembly also the power of veto 
in the election of professors, and of removal for unsound- 
ness in the faith, the general control remaining as at pres- 
ent. Much interest is manifested in the subject ; but there 
is no personal or sectional feeling—there is no “case” in- 
volved. It is chiefly a general question of management. 
On the one hand it is urged that the whole Church should 
have a voice in the selection of those who train its minis- 
try, and, on the other, that a large body like the Assembly 
is not so competent to make a wise selection, and to judge 
intelligently of the qualifications and instructions of a 
professor, as a small body having a more direct interest ; 
and that the overture, if adopted, will not give the actual 
control of existing institutions. That can be attained 
only by consent of the synodsin charge. The result of the 
vote cannot yet be known. 

The subject of union with other Churches is not receiv- 
ing any direct consideration, except that the General As- 
sembly continues negotiations with the Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South and the Holland Christian Reformed 
Church, No marked progress has been nade in either case, 
but the public feeling is in favor of such union with those 
of the same principles and customs, Beyond this there is 
no movement, for the reason that a union without unity 
would not accomplish any good, either in soundness of 
doctrine or in practical Christian work, 

The General Assembly, at its recent meeting, adopted 
the plan for the federation of Presbyterian Churches in 
America, and appointed delegates to the proposed Coun- 
cil. The feeling for such co-operation is growing much 
stronger, as being all that is at present practicable. 

The year closes with a spirit of earnest, hopeful work 
quickening all, from the ministry to the young people. 

The spirit and work of the Associated Reformed Synod 
of the South are well exhibited at the annual meeting in 
October. The recent meeting was characterized by a 
delightful and aggressive missionary spirit. The pastors 
were encouraged in their own work, and were enthusiastic 
in thesupport of a forward movement, Both in regard to 
home and foreign missions the feeling was, extension. The 
whole body is more aroused than ever before toits duty 
toward our own land. The foreign mission work is in 
Tampico, Mexico. One new center has been opened and 
three missionaries have been added to the working force. 

The financial condition of the college has been greatly 
improved. A year agothere was a heavy debt and no little 
discouragement. Now the debt is nearly all provided for, 
notwithstanding the financial condition of the South, and 
every one is rejvicing. The number of students in attend- 
ance at the college and the theological seminary is larger 
than for many years. The professors speak in the highest 
terms of their character and spirit. 

The subject of union with the United Presbyterian 
Church has been under discussion for several years. The 
feeling toward the Northern Church is very cordial; but 
during tne past year no measurable progress has been 
made in the neyotiations. Tnere appears to be a tacit 
agreement to let the subject rest for a time; but, appar- 
ently, the favorable sentiment is gaining strength. The 
Committee on Correspondence was continued, and a dele- 
gate to the General Assembly was appointed. 

The Synod was represented in the joint committee on 
Federation of Presbyterian Churches in America, and the 
Constitution for a Federation Council was overturned by 
the presbyteries, Toe movement is recent, and has not as 
yet had much consideration, and, therefore, no action has 
been taken. The general feeling has not been shown by 
any discussion, but from the relation of the Synod to the 
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Presbyterian Alliance favorable consideration may be 
anticipated. 

There has not been anything to indicate the pervading 
sentiment as to a more general union among the Churches. 
It was expected that action of the Southern Presbyterian 
General Assembly in reference to union would be present- 
ed; but it was not. From the conversation of members in 
reference to it, the conclusion is that an overture in that 
direction would not commend itseif to the Synod and the 
churches it represents. 

The Synod is a conservative body, composed of men of 
fine Christian spirit, rising into the consciousness of greater 
power than it has heretofore used, and the corresponding 
resolution to assume greater resp nsibilities. Every year 
marks progress, and this as clearly as any that have pre- 
ceded it. 


SEWICKLRY, PENN. 


THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. 


BY J. W. SPROULL, D.D., 
Editor of ** The Reformed Presbyterian.” 





THE Synod has 112 ministers, 118 congregations, and 
9,787 members ; the General Synod, 37 ministers and 42 con- 
gregations, and the Reformed Presbytery, 5 ministers and 
S5congregations. Nostatisticsof membership are published 
by these two latter bodies. The Synod has missions in 
Syria, Asia Minor and Cyprus, witb a furce of 4 ministers, 
2 medical missionaries, 7 ladies, 5 licentiates and 41 helpers. 
The General Synod has a mission in India, with a force of 
83, 4 of whom are ministers. It is conducted wholly by na- 
tives, ‘“‘the leaders being educated in this country.” The 
Reformed Presbytery has a mission in India, with 1 minis- 
ter and 1 assistant. The Synod has missions among the 
Freedmen, with headquarters at Selma, Ala., employing 2 
ministers and 8 teachers ; ameng ehe Indians in the Indian 
Territory, with 1 minister and 3 assistants, and among the 
Chinese in Oakland, Cal., with a superintendent and an 
assistant. 

All three bodies have prosecuted home mission work with 
new zeal during the year. At its last meeting the Synod 
appointed two ministers to go as missionaries to China as 
soon as arrangements can be made. By its direction a 
superintendent has been appointed to take charge of work 
among the Chinese in Seattle, Wash.; missions among the 
Jews have been started in Philadelphia and Cincinnati, 
and one of the ministers is devoting his entire time to ex- 
plaining its position on civil government to those who do 
not understand it. The schemes of all these Churches have 
been well supported. ‘The Synod has a college in Beaver 
Falls, Penn., and a theological seminary in Allegheny, 
Penn. The General Synod has aseminary in Philadelphia, 
and ‘‘ started a college this fall in Cedarville, O., intending 
to erect a commodious building in the near future.” 

The Synod is committed to Church Unity, but is not 
likely to favor efforts with that object in view at present, 
It is not probable the proposed pian of Federation of the 
Presbyterian bodies will be approved. The General Synod 
has unanimously approved ot tnat plan, and the Reformed 
Presbytery is in favor of ** union on a scriptural basis.” 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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BY J. L. GOODKNIGHT, D.D. 





The denomination has not yet reached its centennial by 
sixteen years, It has the sap and vigor of young life. Ic 
is of necessity yet largely in the formative period. Many 
of the general denominational enterprises are still in their 
vigorous period of organic growth. ‘There has been within 
the last year a general settling down to definite policies by 
the various Church Boards. Perbaps in no year in all the 
past has the general denominational policy for conducting 
the various lines of work become so decided for enlarging 
and establishing all the general Church enterprises, 

The General Assembly met on the Pacific Slope. The 
Assembly was pucific, but never was one more aggressive 
and vigorous. ‘This meeting of the Assembly on the ex- 
treme Western border has awakened new Interest, through- 
out the entire denominatiun, to the importance of plant- 
ing the denominational standard in the great cities of the 
West. 

The Board of Home and Foreign Missions has turned 
its energies toward planting churches in the large cities. 
The work of Church extension in the small towas and the 
rural districts has been assigoed to presbyteries and syn- 
ods. The work in the foreign field has been extended and 
enlarged. Additional forces nave been sent to Japan and 
Mexico, and preparations are going on for a yet larger 
share in these fields by added workers. Ic is proposed also 
to take up new foreiga fields, as Cnina and Africa, There 
is a general quickeniaog in the entire denomination in the 
line of mission work. The Woman’s Board is very effi- 
cient. Through the women new missionary interest and 
added zeal is created throughout the denomination, 

The Christian Endeavor societies are being organized as 
denominational agencies, The last General Assembly 
directed that they become a part of the individual church, 
They are under and subject to the supervision of the 
church session. This department is being organized asa 
working factor for denominationalism, 

There have been enlarged provisions for the training of 
young men forthe ministry. The theological department 
of Cumberland University has been entirely reorganized 
under the Rev. J. M. Hubbert, D.D., asdean. There have 
been added three new professors, and it is presumed that a 
fourth will be added some time in the near future. It is 
now equipped for adequate work. So far, this is the only 
theological schoolin the entire denomination, But Illinois 
Synod has moved in the matter of establishing a theological 
school in connection with Chicago University. This move- 
ment has taken definite shape, und it is now expected that 
within another year there will be a second denominational 
theological school as a part of that university. 
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The most hopeful sign for this ending year is, that ther 
isa revival of the denominational idea; that there is a 
place and a specific work for Cumberland Presbyterians as 
a denomination in the world; that manifestly the vital 
doctrines for which ‘‘the fathers’’ stood, have not yet thor- 
oughly permeated and saturated the great Presbyterian 
families; that when the denomination ceases to have a 
separate existence, if it ever does, there will be two parties 
upon equal terms to the matrimonial contract. This gives 
an insight as to the general feeling on Church Union. The 
question of a general Church Union has not been discussed 
in the official meetings of the various church judicatures. 

The question of the Federation of Presbyterianism in 
the United States was before the last Assembly. The 
idea met with a hearty response on the part of many and 
was as heartily opposed by other many, while the great 
majority of the Assembly preferred to defer any specific or 
definite action upon the question until the Assembly of 
1895. Sothe whole matter was referred to a special com- 
mittee which is to report at the next Assembly. In the 
meantime the question is being discussed in the presby- 
teries and synods ; these are passing resolutions and send- 
ing up memorials to the next General Assembly; some for 
federation and some against it. 

All in all there has been a decided and material gain in 
all the organized church work the past year. There is a 
more general co-operation and spirit of unity in all the de- 
nominational enterprises. The spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual churches is intense. Thisis witnessed by the tendency 
to longer pastorates, sustained patronage of the denomi- 
national institutions of learning and their increased en- 
dowments, accessions to the various churches upon pro- 
fession of faith and witnessing to regeneration, and the 
maintaining the amounts previously contributed to the 
different Church Boards in spite of the hard times and 
financial depressions. ‘Che denominational sphere has been 
much enlarged upon the whole for usefulness. The out- 
look and prospects for substantial gains in every direction 
has never been so promising or bright. The whole denomi- 
nation should sing: ‘* Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow ’’; thank God and take courage. 

WAYNBSBURG, PENN. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BODIES. 
THE PROTESIANT EeisCOPAL CHUROH. 


BY THE RT. REV, WM. STEVENS PERRY, D.D., 
Historiographer of the Church. 











THE statistics of the American Episcopal Church for the 
fiscal year 1893-94, are full of encouragement. The total 
contributions for religious objects as compared with the 
amount reported for the corresponding twelve months of 
1892-’93—a period unaffected by the financial stringency or 
the ‘strikes,’ as inthe majority of the dioceses the fiscal 
years end with Mayor June—show, at the first sight, a 
considerable shrinkage. The offerings for 1892-'93 were re- 
ported as reaching the sum of $13,342,122.56. This year’s 
report, covering, we may well believe, the hardest twelve 
months through which the country has passed, give a 
total of $12,372,808.63. But it must be remembered that 
the reports of the offerings of the Diocese of New York, 
which are usually nearly one-sixth of the whole amount, 
cover this present year but eight months, owing toa 
change in the time of ending the fiscal year in that great 
and wealthy diocese. By an unfortunate change in the 
parochial reports of the Diocese of Vermont, the contribu- 
tions for religious objects in that diocese are wholly want- 
ing. The statistical editor of the most carefully pre- 
pared and accurate of our “‘ Annuals,” assuming that the 
offerings in the Diocese of New York for the twelve 
months were atthe same ratio as for the eight months 
reported and that the offerings in the Diocese of Vermont 
were 80 per cent. less than the contributions for the year 
before (this being the percentage of decrease in the adja- 
cent Diocese of New Hampshire), proposes to increase the 
totals for the year just passed, as follows: New York, 
$951,095.98, and Vermont, $35,745 50. This would make the 
grand total for 1893-’94, $13,359,650.11, a marked increase 
over the year preceding of nearly $20,000, The baptisms re- 
ported for the year are 62,666,of which 12,000 were adults and 
50,000 infants; 44,267 were confirmed. The number of 
Sunday-school teachers reported was 44,952, with 415,368 
scholars; 288 parochial school-teachers were in charge of 
10,311 pupils. 

The opening of the Church Missions House, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York City, on St. 
Paul’s Day, January 25th, 1894, marked an epoch in the 
aggressive missionary work o: the American Episcopal 
Church; while the adoption 'y the Missionary Conference 
of the Church of England, held in London, in May, at the 
suggestion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of the noon- 
day prayer for missions recommended by the Missionary 
Council held in Chicago, October, 1893, has united the Angli- 
can communion in intercessory prayer at the midday hour 
when the Savior of the world hung upon the cross, both for 
the unity of God’s people to the end that Christian mis- 
sions may be more effectual, and that the world may believe, 
and for the peace and safety of all mission workers exposed 
to peril. The Missionary Council at Hartford, in October, 
1894, reaffirmed this admirable suggestion of the Rev. Dr 
Wm. S. Langford, the General Secretary of our Mission 
Board, and added the recommendation that where it is 
practicable the bell of each church throughout the land 
should be rung at each noontide to remind the people of 
their duty to pray for the coming of Christ’s kingdom. 
The mission work has been most encouraging in its re- 
sults. In China, amidstall the threatenings of approaching 
war, the erection of St. John’s College, Shanghai, of which 
the corner stone was laid on January 29th, 1894, was open- 
ed September Ist with a hundred boys in attendance. The 
building is in the form of a quadrangle, substantially and 
handsomely built, and provides ample accommodations for 
the faculty and 150 stadents. In Japan St. Paul’s College 
opened its scholastic year with fifty students, With the 
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completion of the buildings of this institution now 
in process of erection the number of students will 
be more than doubled, while St. Agnes’ School, which is 
not yet quite ready for use, will shortly provide for the 
girls and women-workers of the mission. Io the mission 
school at Athens 330 pupils are instructed independently 
of the attendacts upon the Hill Memorial School which 
provides for those d-siriue a more finished education, The 
mission work at Cape Palmas, ia Liberia, in Mexico, in 
Brazil and in Cuba, as well as that of which we have 
spoken, in China, Japan and Greece, has shown in each 
case a decided advance. In the home field the same grati- 
fying results are reported and like auguries of greater suc- 
cesses in the near future are displayed. The work of the 
St Andrew’s Brotherhood for men and that of the Daugh- 
ters of the King for women have been marked with signal 
blessings in all quarters of the land. A new order of lay- 
men, Tue Community of the 6B-rothers of the Church, 
has been established in New York with the purpose of pro- 
viding a place where devout laymea can live the religious 
life in community and do practical mission work among 
children, boys and young men by personal interest, kind- 
ness end Christian teaching. 

There bas been a marked reaction in various quarters of 
the Church aguinst the loose thinking and talking on 
dogmatic theology, which made the Cburch Congress 
of 1893, in its papers und speeches, an offense in the sight 
of all conservative churchmen. The meeting of the House 
of Bishops, in New York, im October, was prefaced by a 
most solemn appeal, in The Churchman, from the vener- 
able Bishop of Western Michizan, Dr. Gillespie, calling 
attention, as the Bishop of Springfield aud others had 
dove before, to the danger threatening the Church from 
the alleged doctrinal unsoundaess of some of the leaders 
of the Broad Church school of thought, and certain 
schools of divinity where this “ liberal’’ theology was sup- 
posed to obtain. [tis revealing no secret when we state that 
the d'scussion of this subject by the bishops in council at 
a session ut which more than half of the eutire American 
Episcopate was present, revealed a unanimity of belief on 
the part of the bishops in the verities of ‘‘the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” as gratifying as it was conclu-ive. 
The appointment, by unanimous vote, of a carefully select- 
ed committee to prepare aud set forth tothe Church a 
pastoral on the doctrinal questions supposed to be involved 
in these discussions, which should relieve the minds of 
those who were troubled by the questioning of the faith in 
which they had been taught,and which should Jeave no 
question as to the attitude of the bishops on these contro- 
versies, was most reas-uring. This Pastoral may now be 
daily expected from the press, and it will come with no 
“uncertain sound,” 

With reference to the great question of union with the 
various non-Epi-copal bodies of the land, the Episcopal 
Church has shown no disposition to go beyond the ‘* quad- 
rilateral’’ orthe Chicago-Lambeth resolutions, with which 
all Christian people are alrendy familiar. The Historic 
Episcopate is still the crucial point in all negotiations 
for the restoration of broken unity. Abroad, it has gained 
an unexpected ally in the person of the eloquent Hugh 
Price Hughes and in this country Professor Shields has 
taken strong ground in its favor. But practically, there 
seems little prospect of the speedy union of large bodies of 
non-Episcopal Christians with the Episcopal Church, 
either here or abroad. Meanwhile, there are almost day 
by day, and certainly week by week,additions to the min- 
istry of the Fpiscopai Church of * well-lcarned and godly 
men” ordained in other faiths who have been drawn to con- 
nect themselves with the Historic Episcopate, and, as we 
believe, the Historic Church of Christ. If this continues 
and increases, it will go far to solve the question of unity 
which is now so serious a problem. 

DaV&nport, Ia. 





BY BISHOP SAMUEL FALLOWS, D.D. 





THE Reformed Episcopal Church rejoices that this year 
witnessed the twenty-first anniversary of its organization, 
which was celebrated with enthusiasm throughout its 
communion. The Fourteenth Genera: Council was held at 
Chicago in May of this year, at which was re-aflirmed 
the fundamental priucipie of the Church that the reordi- 
nation of duly ordaived ministers in otber religious 
bodies entering its ranks should not be required. The re- 
ports of progress in all directions were of an encouraging 
nature, 

This Church, therefore, continues to stand for the unity 
of Christendom, in making room by the terms of its Arti- 
cles of Religion for both Calvinists and Armipians, for 
conveyiug the true Historic Episcopate without requiring 
godly aud learned nou-Episcopally ordained ministers to 
consider themselves as simple laymen and in using a 
liturgy which is not repressive of ex. tempore prayer. 

Caicaao, ILL, 


THE MENNONITES. 


BY A. B, KOLB, 
Editor of “The Herald of Truth.” 





A NOTABLE feature of the work of the Church in general 
isa marked growth of interest in mission work. From being 
a most emphatically missionary Church 300 years ago (one 
conference sending out at one time over fifty evangelists, 
nearly all of whom suffered death as martyrs), it became, 
by compliance with the restrictive mandates of a persecut- 
ing power and the consequent inactivity, first, enforced ; 
secondly, natural and gradually chronic—it finally sank 
into a spirit of lethargy in spiritual interests that caused, 
as such conditions always will, many a gad dissension and 
a@ consequent decrease rather than increase of membership. 

The last decade or more of years has witnessed a great 
change in almost every branch of the Church in this coun- 
try and Canada, An active and influential element in the 
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Amish branch and the Mennonite Church proper bas for 
years been drawing these two factions closer together, and 
as both have always adhered to the original Confession of 
Faith adopted at Dort, Holland, on the twenty first of 
April, 1632, the little’ outward differences haves been 
gradually disappearing, and the year 1894 has witnessed, if 
not the formal union, at least such steps as will lead 
toward a speedy union of these two largest branches of the 
Mennonite family. 

The Mennonite Evangelizing Board of America, under 
whose direction evangelists are sent out into fields of 
labor inthe United States and Canada, is composed of 
members of both of the above branches. So also the 
Bevevolent Organization of Mennonites, who have the 
cherge and disposition of all donations and endowments 
made to the Church for whatever purpose intended. This 
body was organized on the 30th of April, 1894, at Chicago, 
Ill., and is therefore one of the notable features of the 
year’s work. 

As might be presumed from the foregoing statements 
steps are now being taken to unite these two bodies into 
one General Conference. Of the fourteen State Confer 
ences ten have given expression favering such a conference, 
while two more will present the matter at their next 
anoual session. These two branches of the Church now 
number 716 ministers and 42,249 members, 

The faction which separated from the main body about 
the year 1848, and which afterward resolved itself into an 
organization known as the General Conference of Men- 
novites of North America, has likewise been manifesting 
a very commendable zeal in all lines of religious work. 
Like the parent body, they observe ‘‘close communion,” 
but ia many other respects they approach more nearly the 
German Reformed denomination. In their mission work 
among the Indians they have suffered several reverses, one 
of which was the destruction by fire of their mission 
station at Cantonment, Okla. Notwithstanding their 
misfortune they are pushing the work with unabated 
vigor, and in this, as in other lines of work, their future 
seems full of promise. Their Bethel College, at Newton, 
Kan., is well attended and prosperous. This branch of the 
Church at present numbers 128 ministers in America, a 
membership of slightly over 5,000, and an increase of 
aboat 500, 

The Mennonite Brethren in Christ, like the Geveral Con- 
ference Mennonites, have a General Conference every three 
years. They report a small increase in membership, and 
number somewhat over 3,009 communicants. They are 
zealous workers, and adhere strongly to the Methodist 
doctrine of sanctification as obtained through a second 
work of grace. They are agitating the question of foreign 
missions and an educated ministry. 

The remaining branches of the Mennonite Church are— 
with the exception of the Reformed Mennonites and the 
Bundes (United) Conference of Mennonite Brethren—but 
small bodies of less than one thousand members each. The 
Reformed Mennonite Church, with most of the smaller 
bodies, is losing ground. Some of the smaller branches 
are coming back into closer relation with the parent body, 
and will, without doubt, eventually be merged into the 
same. The United Conference of Mennonites is perhaps 
the most active body in the whole Church. They diifer 
from the parent body mainly in their mode of baptism—by 
immersion only. In other respects they are closely allied 
with the large body. Their work during the past year has 
been very successful, and altho numbering but about 1,500 
at the beginning of the year, they have added about 300 
to their number during the year. 

The Mennonite Church teaches the world the fact that 
while apathy in spiritual work fosters dissension, activity 
on Gospel lines fosters union ; and in no year has this lat- 
ter fact been more closely set forth than in the year now 
closing. 

ELKHART, IND. 


THE REFORMED BODIES. 
THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


BY J. B. DRURY, D.D., 
Editor of ** The Christian Intelligencer.” 








IN the Reformed Church in America the year 1894 has 
been marked by few features out of the ordinary. Not- 
withstanding a steady and extensive denominational loss 
through removals of families into communities where 
there are ro Reformed churches, there has been healthful 
growth. The accessions by confession of faith have aver- 
aged over ten per church, and the total membership has 
passed the one hundred thousand mark. The Reformed 
Church depends for its growth on the training and indéc- 
trination of the young, and its accexsions are largely from 
this source. The result is an unusually high average of 
intelligence and culture, not only in its ministry but its 
members. Of all the denominations it has the largest 
percentage of Christian Endeavorers, and its pastors are 
their leaders. 

The work of the Church has gone on without interrup- 
tion from distracting discussions or doctrinal controver- 
sies. Despite the business depression, its missionary, edu- 
cational and other benevolences have been well maintained, 
and the gifts of the people have shown a comparatively 
small diminution The last General Synod largely devoted 
itself to the consideration of questions connected with its 
agencies for aggressive Christian work. Two matters, 
however, apart from these were considered, approved and 
sent down to the classes. The one respected the theological 
seminaries. It proposed to give the seminaries a represen- 
tation in General Synod, and to secure by means of classi- 
cal nominations a more deliberate and careful choice of 
professors. The other concerned a proposed basis of federal 
union between the two Reformed and six of the Presbyte- 
rian Churches. 

The attitude of the Reformed Church in America toward 
other Churches has been ever that of fraternal fellowship, 
and it maintains correspondence with a large number of 
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sister denomiaations. Its irenical position, ecclesiastically 
and doctrinally, makes it most catholic in its sympathies 
and affiliations. The sentiment in favor of Christian union 
is according|y strong, and yet its practical realization will 
be difficult from the fact that the friends of union are 
widely and strongly divided in their preferences. The 
proposed federal union with the Reformed Church in the 
United States, tho favored by a majority, was defeated by 
those who preferred union with some other body or on 
some other basis. The broader union now under consider- 
ation, if it fails, will be defeated by a sentiment that such 
a union will accomplish too little to be worth the trial. 
Some among us have more sympathy, through liturgical 
leanings, with the Episcopal Church than with the Pres- 
byterian, some prefer the Southern Presbyterian to the 
Northern, others the German Reformed or Reformed Epis- 
copal; and thus a consensus on any particular plan of 
union is very difficult to get, despite a preponderating 
union sentiment. 
New Yorx City. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY JAMES I, GOOD, D-D., 
President of the Board of Foreign Missions. 








The year 1894 has not been an eventful one in our denom- 
ination, partly owing to the fact that the General Synod 
did not meet during the year. (The General Synod meets 
only once in three years.) And yet the year has not been 
without its evidences of steady progress. The first signifi- 
cant event of the year was the inductioy into office (Febru- 
ary 1st) of the new Sunday-school Secretary, the Rev. Ru- 
fus W. Miller. The Church never before bad such an officer, 
and his appointment means a forward movement. As a 
result Children’s Day was more generally observed, and its 
collection amounted to about $4,000. A second event of 
importance was the dedication of the new Theological 
Seminary building at Lancaster, Penn., whose cost will be 
about $100,000—a very cheering sign of the liberality of the 
Church. Indeed, the most cbaracteri-tic sign of progress 
this year has been the growing liberality of the Church, as 
other gifts and bequests have been received by the boards. 
This is all the more remarkable, cousidering the stringen- 
cy of the times. The only board that has been to some ex- 
tent crippled for want of funds has been the Board of Home 
Missions, and yet the various Boards of Home Missions 
have on their roll 140 missions, and are increasing their 
Hungarian work. The Foreign Board has been more for- 
tunate ; through a self-denial week and legacies, it has 
risen above its debts, and sent out two new missionaries 
to Japan, with another under appointment, aud a cheering 
sign in its work has been that the Women’s Societies have 
agreed to assume the expense of the Girls’ School at 
Sendai. Considerable discussion was caused in the sum- 
mer by the rejection by the classes of the new constitution 
by a vote of 34 for, to 21 against (a two-thirds majority being 
necessary), the German classes, with the exception of 
four, voting against it, and the English classes, with the 
exception of five, voting for it. Therefore some writer 
threw out a firebrand, through The Messenger, inviting the 
Germans to leave the Church. But wiser counsels pre- 
vailed, and the controversy has quieted. The Church is 
also showing commendable literary progress, two impor- 
tant and significant books appearing—“ The Institutes of 
Theology,” Vol. I, by Prof. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., and * The 
History of the Reformed Church of Germany,’ by the 
Rev. Jas. [. Good, D.D The statistics of the Church 
reveal a steady yrowth, 221,473 members, a net increase of 
about 5,000. There are 938 ministers, 1,646 congregations, 
1,610 Sunday-schools, 162,230 Sunday-school scholars, Be- 
nevolent contributions, $257,949, congregational expenses, 
$1,017,625. 

READING, PENN. 


THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 


BY PROF, HENRY E. DOSKER, D.D. 








One of the smallest denominations in the United States 
is the Christian Reformed Church, whose fountain head 
and main development is in the State of Michigan. There 
it originated in the fifties, among the Dutch refugees, who, 
led by Dr. A. C. Van Raalte, had come to America to es- 
cape the grinding religious persecution, which, since 1836, 
raged against the Seceders from the State Church of the 
Netherlands. 

But every secession breeds an exaggerated individuality 
and carries with it the possibility and menace of further 
schisms. This proved the case, in this instance, both in 
the Netherlands and in America. When Van Raalte, in 
1849, led his followers into the (Dutch) Reformed Church, 
‘their natural home,” all did not approve of this union. 

Difference in Janguage, in customs aud discipline were 
advanced as justifying causes of secession, and thus a new 
denomination was born, first known as the **True Dutch 
Reformed Church,” and later, from politic motives, as 
“The Christian Reformed Church in America.” 

From 1854 to 1876 the new Church maintained a preca- 
rious existence. Then it developed considerable activity 
and the second period of its history began. From 1879 to 
1883 the (Dutch) Reformed Church was shaken to its very 
foundations by a controversy about secret societies, and 
from this period dates the rapid growth of the Christian 
Reformed Church. According to its last Year Book, it 
numbered, in 1894, 15,598 communicants, 9.774 families, 121 
congregations and 74 ministers. It has three denomina- 
tional organs, one in Dutch, one in English, the third in 
German, 

Its only educational institutions is its seminary at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., housed in an imposing structure. It pre- 
scribes a somewhat eclectic course, suited to the peculiar 
needs of the Church, and has three professors, two instruct- 
ors and fifty-three students, divided into seven classes. - In 
Sunday-school work the Church lags behind, for its 121 
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churches support only seventy-four Sunday-schools, The 
importation of numerous Dutch pastors of late has given a 
considerable impetus to the parochial school system. 
Seventeen churches now have such schools, with a total of 
1,420 scholars, while five provide parochial training during 
the summer vacation. It is a significant fact that in but 
two of these schools a portion of the instruction is given 
in English, in all the others the Dutch language exclusive- 
ly prevails. The Christian Reformed Church suffered a 
severe, almost an irreparable loss in the departure of Dr. 
G. Vos, their theological professor to Princeton Seminary, 
to occupy the chair of Biblical Theology. Many denomi- 
national hopes centered in this young and talented scholar, 
which can hardly be realized under the leadership of his 


successor, a recently imported pastor from the Nether- 


lands. 

At the June meeting of the General Synod, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the question of union with the United Pres- 
byterian Church was agitated. A delegation of the latter 
body being present, views were exchanged, and a joint 
meeting of committees, mutually to be appointed, was pro- 
jected. 

At the date of this writing, this joint committee is in 
session at Xenia, Q. The prospects tor organic union seem 
unfavorabie, altho nothing but the question of lunguage 
separates the two bodies; federative co operation, espe- 
cially in the field of foreign missions, is within the range 
of possibilities. 

Another uvion movement, jointly instituted by self- 
appointed committees of the Christian Reformed and 
(Dutch) Reformed Churches miscarried. Two meetings 
were held during the summer, at which it became evident 
that there was no difference in principles between the twb 
bodies. The only difference seemed to be in the applica- 
tion of those principles. Two smaller committees were 
appointed, and these, strange to say, reported mutually 
destructive programs for the public meeting to be held in 
the historic church of Dr. Van Raalte at Holland, Mich. 

Foreseeing the hopelessness of the case, the Reformed 
committee withdrew rather abruptly, at the last moment; 
the other party, however, held the meeting, according to 
announcement, November 22d. 

Sad to say, the result of that meeting, where all the old 
issues were :evived and alJ the old wounds opened, seems 
to be that every vestige of hope for union has been wiped 
out for some time to come. 

Whatever may be said of the Christian Reformed 
Church, one must admire the united front it preseuts, the 
energy it displays, the esprit de corps which seems to ani- 
mate its leaders, and the sacrifices which it makes for the 
extension of its boraers, 

HOLLanD, MICH. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


BY MAJOR T, C, MARSHALL, 





THE Army all round the world has been celebrating the 
General’s fiftieth year of Christian labor, and the United 
States wing has beeu “celebrating” by pushing forward 
to execution the followiug plans, among others: The com- 
mencement of the work iu Hawaii; the opening of tifty 
new corps in large cities; the opening of five new German 
corps; the addition of 5,000 children to the ranks of the 
junior soldiers, and the same number of names to the rolls 
of the senior corps; the raising the membership of the 
Auxiliary League to 4,000; the conversion of 40,000 persons 
during the last half of the year as against the 20,000 re- 
corded for the first half; the obtaining of 500 new candi- 
dates for field service from the ranks of the soldiers; the 
erection of the new memorial Headquarters Building on 
Fourteenth Street, in this city, now rapidly approaching 
completion ; the opening of ten new Swedish corps; the 
commissioning of the two thousandth field officer; the in- 
troduction of the Band of Love among the children of the 
country. The visit of General Booth himself has given a 
great impetus to the Army’s work, and has everywhere 
evoked expressions of respect and appreciation from prom- 
inent and distinguished men of all creeds, beliefs and 
parties. He has traveled the whole breadth of the land 
from here to San Francisco, addressing crowded audiences 
in the largest available buildings in all our principal 
cities. The army now possesses in the United States in 
round numbers, 2,000 commissioned field officers or evan- 
gelists and 600 corps, 14 slum posts, 4 rescue houses, and 2 
food and shelter depots. 

New Yorx City. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
BY BISHOP E. B. KEPHART, D.D. 


By the denomination, the year just closing is regarded 
the most successful one in its history. In Africa, China 
and Germany, the results of its missionaries are most 
gratifying. At the present time six new recruits are on 
their way to the West Coast of Africa to re-enforce the 
missionaries already in the field, and others are being 
thoroughly equipped in our schools to open up new fields 
in heathen lands. 

During the year communication was opened up with 
ministers of different denominations in the South, of kin- 
dred belief,and on December 12th and 138tb, 1894, a conven- 
tion, in connection with the special session of the Tennessee 
Conference of our denomination, met in Knoxville, Tenn. 
The convention was in the interest of broader Church 
unity and higher Christian co-operation. Six ministers 
were received into the conference, three new presiding 
elder’s districts were established and a Church paper, The 
Southern Telescope, for our Southern work, was estab- 
lished. This is regarded as an important event in the 
history of the denomination, for it gives it a hold in the 
South not hitherto had. 

As the year opened, it found two of the Church schools 
unfortunately embarrassed financially; but this embar- 
rassment was removed by securing $85,000 fur Otterbein 
University and $35,000 for Western College. The year 
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closes with greatly improved financial conditions of all 
the educational institutions of the Church. 

The spiritual life of the Chu:ch has been improved, 
her piety has been both quickened and broadened. As a 
result, more than 30,000 persons have been brought to 
Christ through her ministrations, and a net increase in 
membership of 15,186, making the present membership of 
the denomination 223,838, 

In other respects the Church has had commendable 
gains. She has increased her Sunday-school enroliment 
14,455, and her teachers and officers 2,276. Also the Church 
Year Book shows an increase of 30,693 in membership in 
her. Young People’s Societies, with 816organizations. The 
circulation of Church literature has reached the highest 
figures in the history of the denomination, and it is very 
manifest that our people are rapidly becoming a more 
reading people and much more churcbly. 

Taking into account the general financial embarrass- 
ment that has obtained in all departments of business, the 
year has been one of high financial success to the denomi- 
nation. The statistics show that for all purposes there 
was paid by the Church $1,196,369.67, which is a fraction of 
about $5 per capita. 

There bas been, not only higher activity in mission 
work throughout the denomiration, during the year than 
hitherto, but in church building, as well; for the sta- 
tistics show that more than four and a half chuicbhes were 
built per week, and indeed a like activity obtuined in 
almostevery other department of Church work. 

Perhaps no one thing during the yeur is more marked 
than an iocreasing demand upon the part of the luity of 
the Church for higher qualifications in its ministry, and 
a willingness to give better ministerial support. 

The removal of the time limit of the pastorate by the 
last General Conference is bringing higher conditions of 
peace both to pastor and congregation, and the good fruits 
of that wisdom are becoming more apparent as the years 
come and go. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


UNITED BRETHREN IN CdRIST (OLD CONSTI- 
TUTION). 


BY C. H. KIRACOFE, D.D., 
Editor of **The Christian ns 





In reply to your inquiry as to the prosperity of our 
branch of the United Brethren Church during the past 
year, I am glad to be able to say that the year 1894 bas 
been, in every respect, the most prosperous year we have 
had since the unfortunate division in 1889, It has been 
characterized by a general revival influence throughout 
the Church, which, in some places, seemed almost Pente- 
costal in power, and brought to the Church a net increase 
in membership of from 5,000 to 6,000. An advance has also 
been made in allour general Church interests, while most 
of the local churches have been strengthened and are in a 
position todo more effective work than they were a year 
ago. 

A new hymnal for the Church, containing 539 standard 
hymns with the music, has been recently issued and is be- 
ing rapidly sent out, and our general book trade has in- 
creased at least fifty per cent. 

Notwithstanding the stringency in money matters, more 
money has been raised, per member, for missions and 
other church interests, possibly, than in any previous year 
in the history of the Church. A new mission, under the 
superintendency of the Rev. D. F. Wilberforce, a native, 
but American educated, African of a number of years ex- 
perience as a missionary, was opened last spring at Dan- 
ville, Imperreh Territory, West Africa, which promises a 
very rapid growth. A new impetus was also given to the 
educational work of the Church within the year. But best 
of all, our people have more fully, possibly, than ever be- 
fore consecrated themselves and their property to the cause 
of the Master, and tho in many places deprived of the use 
of the property they built or helped to build, they have 
either built anew or arranged to worship in schoolhouses, 
in halls, in tents or in their own homes, and they are happy 
and contented. 

The statistics for the year are not yet quite completed : 
but the publisher informs me that they will show that we 
have a few over 400 itinerant ministers, and from 30,000 to 
35,000 members organized and regularly served by pastors. 
In a number of conferences, because of a lack of ministers, 
we have been unable, since the division, to keep up regular 
organizations ; and yet it is known that many of the mem- 
bers in these conferences are true to the old Constitution 
and Confes-ion of Faith and will stand with the organiza- 
tion based upon them as soon as they have the opportunity 
to do so. There ure possibly 15,000 or 20,000 of such 
throughout the Church; and if we we are finally adjudged 
to be the owners of the Church property, this number will 
doubtless be greatly increased. 

As to church houses we, of course, claim all the houses 
the Church had at the time of the division, the number of 
which was 2,609, plus what we have built since, about 200. 

Within the past year the Supreme Court of Michigan 
and Justice Street, of the Queen’s Bench, Canada, have 
adjudged the property to us, the latter upon the testimony 
of the other side alone. 

Dayton, O. 





THE UNITARIANS. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., 
Chairman of the Unitarian National Council. 








IT is only within ten or twenty years that the Unitarian 
churches of America have condescended to call themselves 
the Unitarian Church of America. We Unitarians are the 
pure Independents of America; and at this moment the 
ministers of our extreme right would say, each in his own 
congregation, that he occupies exactly the same position as 
is occupied by the Pope of Rome, who is simply the minis- 
ter of the Church of Rome. But within ten or twenty 
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years the phrase “ Unitarian Church” has been generally 
aecepted among us, and does not now quicken protest or 
remark when it is heard in Unitarian circles. I think it 
was first used by Sylvester Judd, the author of that stmk- 
ing American novel, ‘* Margaret,’ a man who understood 
the religious relations of Awerica as weil as be understood 
its social relations. His sermons and other theological 
papers ure still prized by those who know them as of the 
first value. 

Almost any Unitarian would tell you that the practical 
creed of every-day laymen in all the Protestant Churches of 
America is Unitarian, We really believe that it is ovly the 
clergy of the Evangelical Churches who believe in the doc- 
trines of the Westminster Confession. For the rank and 
file we really think that their religion would be summed 
up in the statement that they believe in God and worship 
him, that they believe in Heaven and hope to go there, and 
that they try to do right among their feliow-men, and that 
they believe that Jesus Christ was a teacher sent from God 
to tell men to do this. Lsaid this toa large audience of 
Presbyterians in Saratoga last September. As soon as I 
had done a Presbyterian clergyman came to me on the 
platform and told me that I was right in this statement. 
Since that time I have had various attacks upon that ser- 
mon sent me from different Presbyterian journals. No 
one bas yet ventured to say that the laymen, by «nd large, 
of the Presbyterian comu. union believe in the Westminster 
Confession. The Unitarian Church of America is not dis- 
satisfied with this position. We believe that iu the loog 
ran the laity of America will insist that the pulpit shall 
express the doctriue which, on the whole, the laity bave 
come to. 

So far as our own very modest organization goes, our 
great convention at Saratoga showed couraze and confi- 
dence. I was at that time the chairman of our National 
Council, which is the executive committee of that Confer- 
ence. In my report I[ said that the increase in the number 
of our churches is in a lurger proportion than the increase 
in the population of the country. I said tuat we were more 
fortunate than the other Protestant organ'‘zations of 
America, who have ove creed for the clergy and anotber 
for the laity. I said that we had received into our feilow- 
ship, since our last meeting, forty-four clergymen who had 
come to us from other commuuions becau-e they were dis- 
satisfied with the restraints of the creeds imposed upon 
them there. 

The Unitarian Church knows no creed, but at the Con- 
ference at Saratoga, by a unanimous assent of two thou- 
sand people, laymen, laywomen, clergymen and clergy- 
women—an assent which was very real—the Conterence 
which represented the whole vation so far as our churches 
were coocerned, united in this statement, which must vot 
be called the Unitarian creed, but may becalled the Uni- 
tarian motto: 

** These churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in 
love to God and love to man.” 

This statement was especially satisfactory because we 
had been charyed, even in some journals of wide cireula- 
tion, which were illinformed, with having ‘struck the 
Christian flag.”’ On the other hand, the Unitarian Church 
supposes that it represents, more distinctly than any other 
communion, the methods of the simple churches which 
were founded by Paul and the other Apostles in the first 
century. 

In the pressure of financial embarrassment, our con- 
stituents have felt that their first duty is to their religious 
institutions. The contributions, therefore, to our mis- 
sionary funds have steadily increased, altho the country 
has been under the pressure of severe financial difficulty. 
It is, I think, a peculiarity of our churches that they very 
seldom contract debts. The exceptions are generally in 
the case of newly-built churches, which are provided for by 
a society which we call the Church Building Loan Asso- 
ciation, so that the creditors are within our own mission- 
ary organization. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE UNIVERSALISTS. 





BY Il. M. ATWOOD, D.D., 
President of Canton Theological School. 





THE year 1894 has not been especially marked with the 
Universalists; but they report progress. A slight increase 
in the number of parishes and preachers, an addition of 
706 to the list of families, of 1,665 to the roll of church 
members, and of about 1,000 to the reported attendance at 
Sunday schools, indicates motion if not speed. 

The permanent funds of the denomination, held by the 
General and by the several State Conventions, show an 
increase of over $50,000, and now amount to $677,724. Con. 
tributions to general missionary work, $67,579; to the 
Japan mission, $10,000; to educational institutions, $78,- 
139; gifts, $68,887 ; for church edifices, $262,989 ; debts, $76,- 
201; local benevolences, $101,000 ; parish expenses, $821,670. 
Average per family, $32.02. 

The Young People’s Christian Unions, kindred to the 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, are growing quite rapid- 
ly. They issued in January a new paper, Onward, the 
organ of the Unions ; bave appointed a national organizer, 
and held in August their first national convention in Har- 
riman, Teon., inachurch which they had erected, and with 
a parish which isthe fruit of their missionary endeavor. 

A new church edifice has heen supplied for the Freed- 
man’s Mission and Scbool in Norfolk, Va. 

Early in the year the enterprise of the ‘ Goddard 
House,” a university settlement in the northend of Bos- 
ton, was inaugurated, Luter, this grew into the Shaw- 
mut Temple or Every-day Church, which is already in suc- 
cessful operation under the cure of Dr. Geo. L. Peria, and 
for which nearly fifty thousand dollars has been contrib- 
uted by the churches of Boston and vicinity. 

Tufts College, the leading educational institution of the 
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denomination, has greatly extended its ‘‘ plant” during 
the year, and all the academies, seminaries and colleges 
owned by the Universalists were never so full of students 
as now. 

The Convention of New York Universalists in Utica, in 
October, a large and influential] gathering, responded to a 
letter of the Rhode Island Convention, asking an expres- 
sion in regard to the overture of the New Jersey Congrega- 
tional Association, by adopting a minute friendly to such 
union and saying: 

“The platform announced by the New Jersey Congregational- 
ists commends itself to our judgment and fzeling as much the 
most simple, comprehensive and practical that has yet been pro- 
posed.” (See Christian Leader, November 29th.) 

Canton, N. Y. 

> 


> 
> 





TABLE IL—MINISTERS, CHURCHES AND MEM- 
BERS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


BAPTISTS (NORTHERN). 








CounTRY. Ministers. Churches. Communicants. 
eee » 116 851 89,119 
Asia and Africa...... 993 761 96,100 

Total abroad...... 2,138 1,612 185,228 
United States......... 6,668 7,836 817,534 
Grand total....... 8,806 9,448 1,002,762 
FREE BAPTISTS. 
SR cicnss sense one 4. 1 201 
PD sisiessbesieces so 15 13 983 
Total abroad...... 19 4 1,184 
United States......... 1,304 1,536 84,381 
Grand total....... 1,323 1,550 85,565 
CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
IR ks ckbinesonnvus 25 21 1,740 
 KGésbinebeneenns 58 20 2,463 
DM csthbkeckietetine 270 98 8,259 
Dicskdsnnedcnnnbecs 4 70 11,079 
Pacific Islands........ 57 43 4,198 
Papal Lands.......... Be4 40 1,704 
ae keene 212 125 12,428 
Total abroad...... 749 421 41.871 
United States......... 5,236 5,400 580,000 
Grand total....... 5,085 5,921 621,871 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
Australasia........... 30 180 8,000 
ERRIREB. cv0scceseeseece 80 174 31,000 
DC rasseseeo becuse on 10 1 16 
SD. vensexbareunses 30 152 30,300 
SS ee 8 50 
NIN. ve oactipuien ee 7 19 1,500 
DC Kb bbbebenkh-ssxute 8 180 
er 14 15 650 
Total abroad...... 134 546 35,998 
United States......... 4,940 8,768 871,017 
Grand total....... 5,074 9,314 907,015 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 
DN cic scukeunebex’ 44 89 6,552 
ee 49 38 6,349 
Di kntcsscwusciueate 19 n 650 
Switzerland......... a 36 31 4,953 
Total abroad ..... 148 167 18,504 
United States......... 7 1,045 93,849 
Grand total........ 988 2.112 112,353 


LUTHERAN GENERAL COUNCIL. 








TR cctsaecewensass 89 106 11,862 
Sas subebersassbaces 10 6 1,441 

Total abroad..... 49 112 13,308 
United States........ 1,045 1.720 302,355 

Grand total....... 1,004 1,832 315,658 

LUTHERAN GENERAIASYNOD. 

eR csetersnsvecesen 4 6 180 
DD. chckbnebieneewe®’ 7 828 6,178 

Total abroad..... ll 384 6,358 
United States........ 1,108 1,465 169,871 

Grand total....... i,119 1,790 176,220 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

ee 50 33 8,743 
ND ckpeabasesanenses 14 139 10,689 
PR civehinsennsas 351 808 45,358 
SON Gohipanbavscsnes> 394 543 80,951 
(NE eee ees 79 37 4,006 
Dp chechesshseneoes 7 3 241 
NSS 29 27 8,027 
South America....... 49 pz 8,176 

Total abroad..... 1,113 14 151.191 
United States......... 15,589 24.914 2,350,726 

Grand total....... 16,652 26,028 2,501,917 

METHODIST- EPISCOPAL, SOUTH. 

ny 27 25 983 
DPD ksaabebes nossa R 80 71 
BD sicchunessuneeecs 3) 25 507 
DDG icc nceesnsees 51 48 3,397 

Total abroad..... 133 129 5.308 
United States......... 5,487 1,600 1,883,210 

Grand total....... 5,620 1,720 1,838,518 

PRESBYTERIAN (NORTHERN). 

ee ; 17 20 1,622 
Si cckeinnabionssses 81 74 6,476 
Guatemala............ 2 1 49 
BREED ocvsneepescvsesses 72 27 1,795 
BOBBR oo cvcccccccccees » 43 92 4,826 
ee 8 1 141 
Mexico......... sesenen 67 85 4,512 
Dcenssesecseenes 52 38 2,697 
RE ncnb sep eens senses 20 16 1,907 
DEIR. oo cccccccvecccees 18 26 1,972 
South America....... 27 52 4,109 
DRRRER cccoscccccccces 1 1 553 

Total abroad..... 871 433 81,016 
United States........ + 6,885 7,108 876,520 

Grand total....... 6,706 7.536 907,536 





(For continuation of Table 2 See page 13.) 
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January 3, 1895. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES. 


THE following tables give for each denomination (1) the number of ministers, churches and communicants in 
the United States, according to the Census of 1890 and the returns of 1894; (2) the net gains in the four years; (38) 
the number of ministers, churches and communicants which the larger denominations have in foreign lands, 

It is necessary, in order to the proper understanding of these tables, to give attention to these explanations : 

1, The Census gives returns only for the United States ; those for 1894 are, therefore, also confined to our 
own country. In the third table an attempt is made to give statistics for Canada, Europe and other countries for 
our leading denominations. 

2. The figures for 1894 represent the latest obtainable returns. No pains were spared to get reports for 1894. 
But this was not possible in many cases; for example, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Catho- 
lics. The statistics of the latter will pot be ready this year until February or March. 

8. A number of denominations publish no statistics. For some of them careful estimates, made by the most 
competent persons, are given, In other cases, where there is no reason to believe there has been any change since 
1890, the figures of the Census are carried over into the columns for 1894. 

4. In some instances, as the United Brethren and the German Evangelical Synod, part of the returns for 
1894 are smaller than those for 1890. This is attributable to the fact that the reports are not so full as those of the 
Census. The same fact explains why the apparent increase of Baptist members is so small. 

5. Most of the denominations give returns for congregations or churches; but the Methodist bcdies usually 
report church edifices. The Census return of edifices is, therefore, given in the column h+aded ‘ Churches,” 
instead of Congregations. According to the Census returns, all Methodist bodies bad in 1890 51.489 congregations 
or organizations and 46.188 church edifices, a difference of about 5,000. Supposing that the same difference still 
obtains, the total of Methodist cor gregations for 1894 would be about 60 500. 

6. The figures in the column of communicants for the Ruman Catholic Church were obtained by taking 85 
per cept. of the latest returns (1893) for population. This is the Catholic rule, 

7, The Evangelical Association has been in process of division for some years. The figures for the older 
branch are from the Year Book, edited by the Rev. Mr. Yost, on whose authority we deducted 80000 from the 
total membership for recent withdrawals, Those for the United Evangelical branch are not official, as the body 
was only organized last month, but were obtained from the best sources. 

8. The Rev, A. W. Pegues reports for the colored Baptists 10,971 ministers, 12,199 churches and 1,483 533 
communicants. These figures are probably meant to embrace colored Baptists in the North as well as in the 
South. The returns for 1894 in the table below include only those colored Associations which are reported sepa- 
rately in the Southern States. 


TABLE I.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES AND COMMUNICANTS IN 1890 AND 1894, 





Ministers. Churches. Communicants, 
Denominations, 1800. 1894, 1890. 1894. 1890. 1894, 
ADVENTISTS : 
B, Tpemen 0. o. eecccvccceccccecncens pebesvenevobensousee . be He} 30 30 1,147 1,147 
BRB iii sive we svseoseewsscceecenscess Seabnbebees . 883 900 580 600 25,816 26,250 
8. Seventh Day........ssseeees SbSeE SE bONEDRRUSERSSEDEbES Se caeee 284 210 995 1,015 28,991 83,169 
4. Church of God............5. Sbbbibeemnbeunbbanensoe Senene see 19 19 29 29 647 647 
5. Life and Advent Union............. Su odkybpnbanhsepeeouneno=ss 50 50 28 28 1,018 1,018 
6. Churches of God in Jesus Christ..... Deceeeeveees Posveubanssies 94 04 95 95 2,872 2,872 
sen RENN... Lin con unabush shai odiensubnenaaney oes 1,364 1,307 1,757 1,797 60,491 65,108 
BAPTISTS : 
BRIA ADIOIEID 5 o5sssvecwws nn eseses0ccnpneeswesevsoncwnneeeseee 6,685 6,668 7,907 7,836 800,450 817.534 
2. Regular (South).......-scccccccccscccccsccsevccccccssvcsccccece 8,957 11,136 16.238 17,824 1,280,066 1,387,060 
B. Regular (Colored). .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsoccvccese 5,468 7,550 12,533 12,462 1,348,989 1,292,304 
Re ins 0 0's 0ins 500059000502 sune eee seo er0eresevensececese 14 14 18 18 937 937 
©, BoP DIF 60s 00:0:00:00:0:000000000000000000000000000000000 pee ebienn 115 14 106 90 9,143 8,531 
REEL cb ishiunescssenvennesenee dsenen SEbepkbuabbeoebboneeks > 1,498 1,523 1,304 1,586 87,898 84,381 
7. Original Freewill.........sscessseveeeeeees see ceccoecvccvoceeees 118 120 167 167 11,864 12,000 
G. General......scccscccccccere ssescoes se cececcees seecvvccceecoeces 882 850 399 420 21,362 22,000 
9, Separate....... shh onkhubeKsenueeebbenbesenenss phebuee seaenebavee 19 19 24 24 1,509 1,599 
oe tf ae KRSb nes ADE wDEAESSSOO sebDAAUSAUREDASSNNUSE Ose 25 25 204 204 18,200 13,209 
11. Baptist Church of Christ.............s0008 ehipbbhanunbarenebee 80 80 182 152 8,254 8,254 
2. Primitive.......... DhAbbabbEbD RASS ESS ESS OED Gh waeb shows wens ease® 2,040 2,100 3,222 8,500 121,347 125,000 
13. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian...............+++ 300 300 473 473 12,851 12,851 
Woted AMIE. «....2.0ccccccceseseves peankbeoSsick en baenee 25,646 29,710 43,029 44,707 8,717,969 3,785,740 
BRETHREN (RIVE): 
1. Brethren in Christ..........cccccseccccccseccrsceveccesees eoeee 128 128 78 78 2,688 2,688 
&. Cid Order, OF TOPKE?. ....cccccccescccccccvccvvcccccovccesceene 7 7 8 8 214 214 
BS, United Zion's ChUlaren. ...ccccsecesscccsvecscecevee basen onan 20 20 25 25 625 525 
Total River Brethren..................0+08 pibeeabensese 155 155 lll 111 8,427 8,427 
BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH): 
1, Brethren (1).....ccccoccsscssccccescccsccsscceecees soesvccceceees *° °° 109 109 2,289 2,289 
REO Dik i oun wansanke schon wAcbunksnaunnbebuene sen sneeeos or) ee 88 88 2,419 2,419 
RE MEEED.. s swadhsescuconneveneecwssavbesesenesenneseeeesse me - 86 86 1,285 1,235 
SSE ED n a dbasanancunob ens bene senses cone sunseresonnes nse ws sty s 81 31 718 718 
Total Plymouth Brethren.. ............00-.eeeeeeeeeeee 314 314 6,661 6,661 
CATHOLICS: 
DRM MUROMIUIG. Kcce. opccnsuvewvsbnesesesencsnwbeneseeeneansene 9,157 9,763 10,231 12,293 6,231,417 7,474,850 
BAC CORRES CATIA «x os vison cccccnesccavenscnesscvnseneene 9. 9 14 14 10,850 10.850 
3. Russian Orthodox............ épucRebubonaes ouseeeueneupNeeeNees 13 13 12 2 18,504 13,504 
SSI Es 50s ccnensoncssenbesnanevecsnesseneen seueeeuseoe 1 3 1 3 100 200 
By IO niu einsesknsnsscesebesansbs ses nbeneneeeonenewenenss 7 7 6 6 835 885 
6. Old Catholic..... SATSNb SOD SEED ORES CRORE SERNOOSS sesbbees seenkes 1 3 4 5 665 700 
J. Reformed Catholic. ..c.c0c0 coscrsccvecccccccocesoesovesovcesss 8 8 8 8 1,000 1,000 
MD cAdickbsbna> oe ere uhchgbabesee ces eseesbsbuseuesseeeees 9,196 9,806 10,276 12,341 6,257,871 7,501,439 
Catholic Apostolic............ pabh eae awonensieounshaenbesbasion 95 tL) 10 10 1,304 1,804 
CTRIMOBD DOTAPIOB,. 00010010 0:00060:s.00000000000500000000000000 sovccee os . 47 47 sexu. 8 ape 
CUTISTRA EI DIIADG. « 0:0 0:0 :6.00:00'0:0:00000:00000000600000 600000 00000000 0s es 63 63 1,277 1,277 
CHRISTIANS: 
1. Christians (Christian Connection). .........cssceeseeceeeeeees 1,350 1,380 1,281 1,300 90,718 94,870 
2. Christian Church South............+ 000. ieewene cevnkusssuenee 85 103 143 157 13,004 14,951 
Mite EAR: 5. cn ciwsesicnsvessraeccons SuebEDUeenaee 1,435 1,483 1,474 1,457 208,722 100,821 
Christian Missionary Association.......... SeNios KR EUNERNSOSSS 10 10 13 13 754 754 
Christian Scientists......cccsccccsssecsseees bubeeeent rere : 26 26 221 221 8,724 8,724 
RR ENR ss rcbscneensascssnesveysce peennne SwEnahecesaeean 183 183 204 204 18,214 18,214 
Church of God (Winebrennerian)...... erry Ty Le peeNeeans® §22 450 479 560 22,511 36,000 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth)..............eee08 sekowses * wz 12 384 884 
Church of the New Jerusalem...........ccccceseceeecensseeeee 119 96 14 102 7,005 6,075 
COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES (a): 
By ID csc iccesuneses scans eewesewwssonios een ppushons Scenbeeneneee 6b 15 1,728 1,728 
2. Amana.......... piicbeeees pebebe Nes bebbe eens essen beeS: sececeeeere 7 7 1,600 1,600 
B. AARON Force svccceccccccscceve ey aeons ee 1 1 250 250 
4. Separatists..... Shh bbb ebeSbebae Sinkebeeabenbesnene rrr rs 1 1 200 200 
SB. BIOW. TORTIA........s0c0cseeccese o0sseeee ckepasons ee pbeeenbee pewenne 1 1 21 21 
SC; AMFRIMS.... 0... 000000- pehbbnd hho debeneneensacseeen Sewnseesubenes 1 1 25 25 
7. Adonai Shomo............ pbk sen keebenebhessesenswe, « seceensvece 1 1 20 20 
8. Church Triumpbant (Koreshan Ecclesia) ........... seeedeses = 5 5 205 205 
Total Communistic Societies...........ceeecseeeeeeees . se - 32 82 4,049 4,049 
Congregationalists............... seecececccesees ssceceee seeeees . 5,058 5,236 4,868 5,400 512,771 ~~: 580,000 
Disciples of Christ.......ccssscccessoes spb chebehvecbuneusouses Se 3,778 4,940 7,246 8,768 641,051 871,017 
DUNKARDS: 
1, Dunkards or German Baptists (Conservatives)............. > 1,622 1,650 729 ve 61,101 62,000 
2. Dunkards or German Baptists (Old Order).......... 0 «+++. ‘ 237 230 135 130 4,411 4,350 
3. Dunkards or German Baptists (Progressive)............0.+++ 224 2300=~ 128 130 8,089 8,100 
4. Seventh-Day Baptists (German).................sesceeeeeeeee 5 5 6 6 104 194 
RE APN cube nenesnserssenpensssesuceseeenveeses 2,088 2.115 989 1,016 78,795 74,644 
EVANGELICAL BODIES: 
1. Evangelical Association............... eh usubseunebe sibbieenes 1,235 700 2,810 1,945 188,813 98,849 
2. United Evangelical Church.............. pbb seaabeenls peeeseews enews 482 sone 1000 cece 64,000 
Total Evangelical............. cece e Ene paeeeeReReEGee EE 1,222 2,045 147,849 
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Ministers. ; Churches. Communicants. 
FRIENDS: aoe 1800. 1804. 1800. 1804. 1800. 1804. 
1, Friends (Orthodox).............sceesseceeeeees 1,118 1,125 794 800 80,655 8 
. Pee ee eee eee . 1 
2 Friends (Hicksite)............s.ceececceee eevee aavunnsnetme pens 115 “Ls 201 201 21,992 ay 
8, Friends (Wilburite)............. --.0008 seeeseeseesseeeeees 88 38 52 58 4,329 4.320 
4. Friends (Primitive)................... eavecsoees asasmnenbsnninies 11 1 9 9 "232 "eae 
Total Frionds.............sscsc.ssesccsssssssesees aa 1277 1,289 1,056 =—s«*1,068 107,208 ‘107,808 
Friends of the Temple..............eceseeeeeceseees seeseces eae 4 4 7 4 340 340 
German Evangelical Protestant.............ssececccecccceees 4 45 52 55 36,156 36,500 
German Evangelical Synod..... pikeeheentehens sae ie eReesien 680 766 870 978 187,482 175,687 
JEWS: 
1. Jewish Congregations (Orthodox)......... euekaen POE ee 15 125 316 826 57,507 60,200 
2. Jewish Congregations (Reformed)......-...-................. %6 150 217 217 72,899 78,800 
| ae a 200 275 533 uae 130,496 188,500 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS: 
1, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints................ 543 580 425 450 144,352 150,000 
2. Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints.. 1,500 1,500 431 431 21,773 22,000 
Total Latter-Day Saints............... oe ee eae, 2,043 2,080 856 881 108,125 172,000 
LUTHERANS: 
General Bodies 
a eer ease dewbaaR eum nodes’ 966 1,108 1,424 1,465 164,640 169,871 
2. United Synod in the South............... sianiaw Mes asia aeeleeserce 201 205 414 382 87,457 35,110 
8. General Council *.............seececeescceccescecees Cececcccccce 1,158 1,045 2,044 1,720 824,846 902,355 
4. Synodical Conference.............ccsccccscnsscseccecceeeeeees 1,282 1,590 1,984 2,284 857,153 456,883 
5. United Norwegian...........cscceceeeeeeeees srasisistbiale's a Soe 100 300 1,122 1,028 119,972 107,830 
Independent Synods. 
6. Joint Synod of Ohio....... saedenevnenieeeeeinseenedesle snes seis 207 389 421 548 69,505 71,768 
7. German Of IOWA,.........eseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees Serer errr M 811 ms a ..... 52,903 
8. Buffalo....... PeaGb Seeded PPRhenVAdeReweneadereadetsnecebeseececce 20 2 27 31 4.242 8,823 
DO, TABUBOS <2 cccccccserscrccsccccccscconcesccveiccee menimipeuciens 58 70 1% 200 14.730 14,310 
10. Norwegian in North America....... puuueonneneccceneereeuema 194 225 489 581 55,452 56,221 
ll. Michigant.............. seeeeeseroes tee eeeeeeeeees $e seecoeerees 37 a 65 re 7 
12. Danish in America...............66. aia.0'490(6.0109 49/910 bes Neb sieielarse 108 58 131 135 10,181 10,500 
13. German Augsburg......... Pore e eee eececesseesesessereeceeesces 49 21 P23] 24 7,010 7,010 
14. Danish Church Association.............ccce.cccccceeeeeeceens 40 37 50 75 8,493 5,500 
BUR NN NN 6 o6:0 5055.0 6:0°%:05e 0\0:0'0:010i0-0:8:4:0.6:0/01s10'sieleie's\e''e bree voce 1 6 13 2 1,991 5,300 
16. Immanuel............. cipisiosi cine viata sinebecisiseicpesseasasbesinnnes 21 20 21 22 5,580 6,500 
17. Suomai Synod........ccsesecccccccccccccccccccsccssscvsccscccccs 8 7 11 35 1é 2,750 
18. SlAVOMIAN..........ceceescccccccccccescccscescresscccsescesssees as 6 a 06 500 
Independent congregationS.................cecseeeeceeeeeeeees 47 * 231 *s 953 oe, 
Pt TCO PNIG 6 o:6.s.5:0;0:5:5:0:0'v0is scaiesvinwesscccocesenesees 4,501 5,420 8,505 9171: 1,281,072 "1,809,134 
Waldenstromians....... soeccees $Odedeeeeiis eeeercccees Ceeceeces j 140 a ee 20,000 
MENNONITES: 
1. Mennonite.......scscccsecssessvesees seeeeeeeeceeccceecs Mere , 836 246 7,078 a. 
2 Bruederhoef (@).........sssseeeeseveeeeeeees seeeees eescoeeeeeee 9 5 ee 
3. Amish..... seeeees soseeee aleeinisisipiaidibiesaia'@ie! os eielareraeieisisierets eee veccces 228 9% 14) 
4. Old Aimish.....cccccscscsccssssccssesssccssccccees Ceeeeeeccccece 7 2 2,088 =... 
GB. APOStOlC.....cccocsccercccvccerceccceccssevccccssocecccccsesccee 2 2 200 23 
GB. Reforme®.......cccccccecceccccccccvcsccsccsescecccccccccceccees 43 3 i ee 
J. General Couference........seccececcccsecsecsersessecceececees 95 45 5670 3... 
8. Church of God in Christ...........ccsccceeseecsseceees sieeve 18 . 18 ME hainivn 
GAGA CUVABIED) sors ice seicins is oncis siniieisnieasisicuisicawenipudscneanise nen 7 - 15 kus 
10. Bundes Conference. ...........cseeeeevcccccccceccceecccccucess 87 . Rn Se 
11. Defenseless..... se eeeceseeeccccceccceseonecceeereesceeeecccscees 18 ov 9 86 
12. Brethren in Christ........ Lseeeeceeecees Coe eeeeeeeeegeeeeescees 31 ‘ 45 ; i) 
Total Mennonites........ 800 seveeee sea eeeercccecseccoes 905 950 550 600 41,541 43,200 
METHODISTS: 
1, Methodist Episcopal.............ccccseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeneeees 15,4238 15,539 22,844 28,800 2,240,854 2,850,726 
2. Union American Methodist Episcopal.................000008 82 115 35 115 2,279 7,001 
83. African Methodist Episcopal... ..........sccecscccscecececece 8,321 4,252 4,124 4,425 452,725 497,850 
4. African Union Methodist Protestant... ..............e.eeeeee 40 42 27 41 8,415 8,500 
5. African Methodist Episcopal, Zion.............scesecseceeeee 1,565 2,872 1,587 1,605 849,788 204,562 
6. Methodist Protestant.........cececccescccscccccsscccccessscces 1,441 1,500 1,924 2,200 141,989 162,789 
J. Wesleyan Methodist..........cseccccccesccccccccsecceecevccsee 600 600 2 565 16,492 16,492 
8. Methodist Episcopal, South..........cccccccssecceeeeeeevesens 4,801 5,487 12,688 16,000 1,200,976 1,833,210 
9. Congregational Methodist.............seeeeeeeees ee eveserecoes 150 150 150 150 8,765 8,765 
10. Congregational Methodist (colored)............0sceeeseeeeees 5 5 5 5 819 819 
11. New Congregational Methodist...............ee eves iarsielereraiass rH) 20 Vi 24 1,059 1,059 
12. Zion Union Apostolic........ccccccceeceeesceecees nies neaes 30 80 27 82 2,346 2,346 
13. Colored Methodist Episcopal............. slels ale pesieieesioisisioic 1,800 1,224 1,658 8,872 129,883 128,817 
14. Primitive Methodist..............esceseesees aleieye Sian se seeels 60 65 78 89 4,764 5,005 
i Mest scierncesscesconancossdensesisseevainsacvens 657 863 620 708 22,110 26,140 
16. Independent Methodist............csececececevccevcceceuceees 8 8 14 15 2,560 2,560 
17. Evangelist Misslonary.......cccccccccccccccccccccescccccccces 47 47 3 11 951 951 
Total Methodist..........sccsceccscecccsscccecsevsseces 30,000 82,319 46,138 53,457 4,589,284 4,941,529 
ee RN io 5 apg a ou 5:4 a 0's sib lols ION a e's lersniaiens Givin Gibiglelalsainbolnew ones 114 115 94 96 11,781 12,535 
PRESBYTERIANS: 
1, Presbyterian in the United States of America (Northern).. 5,934 6,335 6,717 7,108 788,224 876,520 
2. Cumberland Presbyterian................0.eeeeee ein elwcattaiaiaiacin 1,861 1,708 2,791 2,881 164,940 184,138 
8. Cumberland Presbyterian (colored).............cccceeecseees 388 400 224 250 12,956 18,250 
A, Welehs Calvimisties, 00:<00000ii0000s000sscecsecesecvneeeeee aces 100 80 187 188 12,722 13,000 
GB; Wiited Prem O GAO ri Os, 6o.0esccccccccccceccsecvcesccecceccscceses 781 781 866 806 84,402 104,058 
6. Presbyterian in the United States (Southern)................ 1,129 1,819 2,391 2,718 179,721 199,167 
7. Associate Church of North America..............0ssseeeeeee 12 12 81 81 1,053 1,058 
8. Associate Reformed Synod of the South..................... 133 91 116 127 8,501 9,798 
9. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States (Synod)....... 124 106 115 115 10,574 9,588 
10. Reformed Presbyterian in North America (General Synod) 20 38 33 41 4,602 5,000 
11. Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted)...........ccceeeeeeecee 1 1 4 - 4 87 87 
12. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States and Canada.. 1 1 1 1 600 600 
Total Presbyterians. ...........ssscccssccceeceueeceees 10,448 10,881 18,476 = 14,850 1,278,882 —«1,416,204 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL: 
DB, BIE FNRI I 5 6.5'0.0.0:0:0:0:0:6's 0inis.0:s0,00:sc00seviensieeecccsices 4,146 4,384 5,019 5,803 532,064 591,317 
2. Reformed Episcopal............... nae eseed OsEmasinnbels ences 78 93 83 04 8,435 9,447 
Total Episcopal..............csssssssssssssscessseceeees 4264477 61025807 540,500 600,764 
REFORMED : 
1. Reformed in America,........ccccscccecsccccccscccveccccccece 558 552 572 557 92,970 94,615 
2. Reformed in United States...............cccccesececceececcces 880 938 1,510 1,658 204,018 221.473 
8. Christian Reformed............6....0see000+ ES 68 78 99 121 12,470 15,598 
Total Reformed...........0...cscececececeeeeeeeees wii 1,506 1,568 2,181 2,836 309,458 831,686 
Salvation Army............ iGaeesieidinicipoleisiecivleeeessseuisiseeacndes ee 2,016 820 642 8,74 22,000 
ND 555 5:5 010: dae 01502006 dese be. 9B se vinkaieweeeiewis 3 3 4 4 306 806 
Social Brethren...........+++++ Lice iraesecsnetwaasteensesanne 17 v 20 Ww 913 913 
Society for Ethical Culture............s.sseeeeee seeansiees Gass sé oe 4 4 1,064 1,064 
Spiritualists.............. Baaisesh shes wnmoseoes eesmanen eneaeulane a6 ne 834 334 45,080 45, 30 
Theosophical Society......... Rees edeasvnehkesse ooiinwesiaess 40 101 695 2,500 
UNITED BRETHREN: 
1. United Brethren in Christ............ccssecceceeeeeeeeeeeeess 2,267 2,136 8,781 4,097 202,474 215.718 
2. United Brethren (Old Constitution) ...........sceeeeeseeeees 531 550 795 800 22,407 30,000 
Total United Brethren........ccccccsccccescccccccccees 2,798 2,686 4,526 4,897 225,281 245,718 
Do 5c ko cnines seis ewstkassoaseieeesesees vec Koescceves 515 519 421 437 67,749 68,250 
i555 N5is\sie bd Sakina e005 paw er keisWe elena eines sasieneinued 108 780 956 792 49,194 $46,188 
Independent Congregations..............ccccceceeeeeceeeeeees 54 54 156 156 14,146 14,126 
EN ons oa secinsindpcoecoubncsourceceseus eeceene 111.036 123.216 159 946 177,277 20,618,307 22 974,520 





* The returns for 1894 do not include those of the Iowa German Synod, which is now classed in the independent list. 
+ Now included in Synodical Conference. 
+ It is not likely that there has been any decrease in the number ¢ of members or of churches since 1890. Doubtless the Censu 
got fuller returns than the * Universalist Register obtains. 
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(Table 2 concluded.) 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
Country. Ministers. Churches. Communicants. 
BONN sinunccvdedecixe a2 82 4,095 
MM cvécccuivsesds 20 ll 7,119 
Total abroad..... 62 8 11,214 
United States......... 781 896 104,058 
Grand toital....... 833 939 115,272 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. 
See ‘ 7 10 617 
WR iaciveusccacccs 2 2 83 
Total abroad...... 9 12 700 
United States......... 1,708 2,881 184,138 
Grand total......, 1717 2,808 "184,838 
REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN (SYNOD). 
CORGER iiiiccccccccce ° 3 4 199 
BPM Bivenicccces wetiedaeas 4 7 208 
Total abroad...... 7 i “a 
United States......... 106 115 9,793 
Grand total....... 113 126 10,200 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
MIR Grisiitieiccecewse 16 53 1,185 
| ee 8 14 174 
China...... vaca quan 34 2 889 
 iicssescscceaes K 7 480 
POR ikvedecesescnace 20 76 1,587 
PD isi vicccaciccans 5 22 wake 
West Indies...... auexe 18 20 389 
Total abroad,..... 109 234 4714 
United States......... 4,384 5,808 501,317 
Grand total....... 4,493 6,087 506,031 
REFORMED EPISCOPAL. 
Canada and Bermuda 19 22 1,208 
United States......... “98 94 9,447 
WD ahisiraccsnsiee 12 116 10,655 
REFORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 
ONNRiiiciccecvsa errr 16 10 1,050 
TR Risc: ciccess idesavns 19 23 1,929 
POM ssicisccaxcenesces 27 2 8,217 
Total abroad...... 62 55 6,196 
United States......... 552 557 94,615 
Grand total....... 614 612 100,811 
SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS 
BO iiscccnewevncces 3 5 161 
Australasia........... 7 14 915 
COIiek kv ccccccavins 1 ll 220 
NIG ois. cis tsencccees 30 91 2,845 
Central America...... 1 1 88 
POlyNOGRe.cccccscssces 4 2 110 
South America........ a 1 20 
West Indies........... 1 1 17 
Total abroad...... 57 136 4,235 
United States......... 210 1,015 53,169 
Grand total....... 267 1,151 37 404 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
RINiacccecidincccs 20 55 5,742 
OCU iticcciccawcaees 12 88 1,413 
| ee 8 Nv 765 
Total abroad...... 40 110 7,920 
United States......... 1,614 4,007 215,718 
Grand total........ 1,654 4,207 228,638 





TABLE Ill. _—NET GAINS IN FOUR YEARS. 

















~ DENOMINATIONS. Min. Chs. Com- 
Adventists (all branches).............. *67 40 4,612 
Baptists - OO" ‘veeteuseamueai 4,064 1,678 67,771 
Catholics “ TO aaeadeddenenes 610 2,065 1,243,568 
Christians “ O°  pomadeaseewien 48 33 6,009 
CN OG Bais diac viens <ieeassenres 2 81 18,489 
Church New Jerusalem.......... .. 23 a52 *1,020 
Congregationalists..............0.0e005 7 682 67,229 
Discioles OF CHV... . sccccsccessvdces 1,167 1,622 229,966 
Dunkards (all branches).............. 27 2 849 
Evangelical Assoc. (all branches)... *13 635 14,536 

Friends ia wae 12 7 
German Evan. Protestant............ 1 8 344 
German Evan. Synod......... ....... 86 108 *11,765 
Jews (all branches)................- gis 1 9 8,004 
Lutter Day Saints (all branches)..... 17 25 5,875 
Lutherans (all branches)............+. 829 576 78,062 
Mennonites * iC <aieuakiewuata 45 50 1,650 
Methodists * ey fospavenmiaase 2,319 7,819 = 852,245 
I rib caterne didiorsenvaxaces 1 2 754 
Presbyterians (all branches)......... 433 874 187,872 
Prot. Episcopal * Tree” . duteenawa 253 795 60.255 
Reformed * ae putunene 62 155 e228 
DOPUONOR: BUMIR oe diccccicecccsccesces 2,016 313 13,258 
TAI edn eve vdccdewxeuocseccecs oe 6] 1,805 
United Brethren (all branches)...... *112 871 19,437 
I i scnuiaaiavedhenncdadadosses 4 16 501 
ON ali ded cicnedcccdnenmacences 2 *64 "3,066 
Waldenstromiansé............sscseeeee 140 150 20,000 
Total net increase.........ccecee 12,180 =17,381 2,856,222 

* Decrease. 





A LETTER from the Caucasus states that the jail in the 
towa of Elizahethpol contains at present about twenty 
Stundists, men and women, waiting there until the Gov- 
ernor of the Province isable to assign them a place of resi- 
dence. Among them are eight women, one of them a 
grandmother. The Stundists settled in the Caucasus 
complain bitterly that their Jetters to and from friends in 
Russia are constantly opened and frequently confiscated. 
The sanguine bopes entertained by these brethren that the 
accession of the young Czar would bring them relief seem 
to be gradually waning. The murderer and the robber, 
even certain classes of politicians, have had their position 
ameliorated, but nothing is to ve done for these men suffer- 
ing for conscience’ sake, men who may reasonably be con- 
sidered as among the best subjects in the Empire, 
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NOTICES. 





3" All communications for the Editorial. Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneons Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. O. Box 2757. 

§# All business communications from sabscribers and advertisers to 
TuE INpDEPeNpeNt P, O, Box 2787. 

{ Nemittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT 

{No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Whatever 
s intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

tw" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed In the communications of our correspondents, 

t# Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return. Authors 
sbould preserve a copy. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN 1894. 








WE have assembled in our columns this week a parlia- 
ment of religions, not of the world, such as Dr. Barrows 
gathered at Chicago in 1893, but of the religions of the 
United Sates. It is a unique idea, we believe, to get 
representatives of the various denominations to report 
the ecclesiastical events of the year. The fact that it is 
made by a number of experts adds greatly to the value of 
the review. Weare sure that the articles, most of which 
are short, will be read with interest and satisfaction. 
Some of them are of more than ordinary value, and all of 
them show that the year has been by no means a barren 
one. 

Naturally we turn to the Presbyterian Church first. It 
has orcupied the most prominent place in the public 
mind for several years, not because it is doing more 
church work than other bodies, but because of the theo- 
logical controversy that has agitated it. Perhaps we 
have had the end of ~sclesiastical trials growing out of 
this controversy. It is to be hoped sv. But there are 
still questions upon which the Church is divided, notably 
the control by the General Assembly cf the theological 
semiaaries. We do not anticipate the application by tne 
General Assembly of any methods of coercion upon those 
seminaries which refuse to make the required changes in 
their charters. They are too important in themselves 
and to the Church to make it prudent to proceed to ex- 
tremes, : 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Roman Catholic Church has been brought before 
the public by almost daily events. There has been a 
great agitation in the Church over the American Pro- 
tective Association, and an evident effort by Democratic 
politicians to array the Church with one political party 
in order to rebuke the pro:criptive Protestant society. But 
it has been made quite plain that the Republican Party is 
in no wise responsible for the A. P, A., and it is to be 
hoped that in future elections this element of religious 
discord will not be introduced. Thecharacter of Satolli’s 
supervision of the Church bas been pacific and concilia- 
tory and yet moderately progressive. It is not hard to 
find evidences of the growth of the Liberal Party. The 
lines between the two factions, if we may call them so, 
have been quite sharply drawn, and there have been 
some notable exchanges of bitter feeling. On the whole, 
tho there have been instances of retrogression of late, 
we believe with our correspondent that the Church is 
becoming more and more Americanized. It is giving 
special attention to the development of its educational 
facilities. 

The question of closer relations between kindred 
denominations has been to the front as in previous years ; 
and there are some striking indications of the coming of 
a better day, when our Protestantism shall be of a levs 
fragmentary character and when smaller denominations 
shall disappear in the larger. The question of union is 
under discussion in all those groups of Churches which 
are called denominational families. The twelve Mennon- 
ite bodies are trying to see if they cannot reduce that 
number, with excellent prospect of immediate success, 
The United Presbyterian Church has been in correspond- 
ence with several other bodies, Presbyterian and Re- 
formed, with a view to union or co-operation. There is 
a feeling among the Lutherans which is favorable to 
consolidation, and the correspondence which has been 
carried on between Congregational State bodies and the 
Christians and others, is highly significant. From several 
State bodies of Universalists there came a favorable 
response to the basis of union proposed by the New Jer- 
sey Congregational Conference. There has been one 
case of organic union, that between the Christians and 
the Christian Church, South; but, on the other hand, 
there has been a division in the Evangelical Association, 
so that the net gain of the year in practical results is 
nothing. But the question is in the air, it is up for dis- 
cussion and agitation, and it is not likely that it will be 
set aside until the object which an increasing number of 
Christians have at heart is obtained. 

We present in connection with the correspondence 
elaborate tables of statistics, which show that there have 
been considerable net gains in ministers, churches and 
communicants since the Census of 1890, According to 
the tables the actual gains are: ministers, 12,180; church- 
es, 17.331; communicants, 2,356,222. It is to be ob- 
served in this connection that the statistics of many of 
the denominations are far less accurate than they ought 
to be. We have less confidence in the figures we have 
been able to get together for 1894 than in those which 
were gathered at great expense by the Census Office in 
1890 ; but if we waited for perfect tables we should never 
print any at all, and what we have presented may be re- 
garded as the best that can be obtained. A feature of 
the statistics is the table showing how large a represen - 
tation our leading Churches have in foreign parts of the 
world—in South America, Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
South Seas. There statistics were excluded from the 
Census of 1890, which gives only the churches, ministers 
and communicants within the limits of the United 
States. The figures we give for 1894 are put on the same 
basis, as far as possible, for the purpose of comparison. 
The additional table is intended to show the strength of 
the leading denominations abroad. According to that 
table there are about 5,600 churches and over 525 000 
communicants connected with our denominations in the 
various foreign fields. 

We call attention, in conclusion, to the statements 
which a number of our correspondents make of a deep 
revival interest in various denominations. We trust 
that this interest will be increased in these winter 
months, and that the various Churches will be more and 
more successful in endeavoring to induce men and 
women to depart from the ways of sin and enter upon 
the path of salvation. 


_ 


POLITICAL QUACK NOSTRUMS. 


THE venerable Senator Morrill, of Vermont, is not 
only one of the oldest men in the Senate of the United 
States, but he is one of the most vigorous, for all his 
eighty odd years. He is one of the few men who retain 
the full powers of mature manhood long after the lapse 
of the allotted threescore and ten years, His character 
is of the highest and purest. There has never been a 
breath of scandal conrected with his name either as a 
private or public man, and in him are preserved the 
best traditions of the Senate of olden days. 

Moreover, he hasa very clear understanding of public 
affairs ; and when he speaks on questions of finance or 
the tariff, or almost any other matter of public concern, 
he speaks with clearness, vigor and authority, Most of 
his utterances have, also, a brilliance, a freshness that is 
very delightful. A week or two ago he took up the nu- 








merous bills which have been introduced in the Senate to - 
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carry out the Populists’ idea of Government finance, and 
showed that if they were passed they would require 
** gine or ten times more money than there is now in use 
in the whole world.” Mostof these measures propose an 
enormous increase of legal tenders and include an elab- 
orate Populist scheme for the lending of money by the 
Government to all who waat to borrow. 

He gives the following as a synopsis, and it isa very 
striking one, of the crotchety creed, as he calls it, of the 
Governors of Kansas and Colorado, as avowed by such 
‘* brotherly charlatans as Coxey and Debs ”: 

“1, The Government must reduce the standard of a 
legal-tender dollar to 50 cents’ worth or less of silver, and 
coin paper declaratory money for circulation not less than 
$1,000 per capita. . 

“2. The Government must issue declaratory money and 
callin all bonds, and loan without interest $800,000,000 in 
paper money tosuch persons as the Shylocks on the Rialto 
refuse to trust. 

“3, The Government must repeal all tariff and internal 
revenue laws, impose an impartial income tax on the rich, 
and furnish work and provide $6,090,000,000 to pay all those 
who may stupidly desire to work. 

“4. The Government must have all railroads under its 
control, and carry freight without profit, and provide par- 
lor cars for all passengers without extra charge or tips to 
waiters, 

‘5, The Treasury Department must issue sufficient paper 
money to pay all salaries, pensions and appropriations made 
by Congress for the support of the Government. 

~ “6, The Government must make its last will and testa- 
ment with the State of Kansas as its residuary legatee in 
the presence of three witnesses.” 

Senator Morrill has done a real service in collating the 
crazy measures which Senators have introduced by re- 
quest for Populist cranks. The mere statement of what 
these inflationists demand is sufficient to satisfy all re- 
flecting men that they have no more capacity than chil- 
dren to guide the financial affairs of this country. 

Senator Morrill gave some attention to the popular 
charge that the Senate is a place of refuge for ‘‘ abound- 
ing plutocrats,” and said that not more than two or three 
of its members are really millionaires, and that the large 
majority of them would not be able to maintain their 
families in Washington if it were not for the salary they 
receive. 

Speaking of parties, he says that none of them are 
without their defects, and the highest duty of their 
members is to attempt to cure these defects. He em- 
bodies an important political truth in the following sen- 
tence: 

“‘The chief potency of third parties is destructive of the 
rule of the majority; and, however eccentric the mission 
of a third party may he, it is apt to be tolerated hy some 
greater party, tho in the minority, in order to conquer the 
majority.” 

On his motion the Senate agreed to the indefinite 
postponement of the numerous measures that he so fitly 
characterized. We should hope that his address will be 
printed and circulated as widely as possible. It is one 
of the best illustrations we have yet seen of the crudities 
of the Populistic program. Those who would have their 
eyes opened to the character of the “political quack 
nostrums” which too many of their fellow-citizens seem 
to regard favorably, ought to get and read this address of 
Senator Morrill, 


» 


A CONGRESS OF PHILOLOGISTS. 


For the first time in their history the seven societies in 
this country that may fairly be called philological, met 
together three days last week for joint session in Phila- 
delphia. They are the American Oriental Society, the 
parent of them all, organized over fifty years ago; the 
American Philological Association, the Modern Language 
Association of America, the Society of Biblical Research 
and Exegesis, the American Dialect Society, the Spelling 
Reform Association, and the Archeological Institute of 
America. The total membership of these societies, de- 
ducting duplicated names, is 1,963. Among them are 
included all the leading scholars in the country devoted 
to ancient or modern languages and their literature. We 
may say that they include the best pure scholarship in 
the United States ; scholarship not devoted to immediate 
practical ends, but to literature and its vehicles of ex- 
pression for their own sake. During the same week a 
similar meeting of students of history was held in Wash- 
ington, and another meeting of scholars of physical and 
natural sciencesin Baltimore, and The American Eco- 
nomic Association in New York. Of the meeting of 
the American Historical Association an account is given 
on another page; and we commend the suggestion of 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams that all these societies hold 
their sessions conjointly in Christmas week. 

It is of no use to go over the list of the members of the 
philological societies, for every one who is an adept in 
these studies is a member. All the Semitis's, such as 
Professors Moore, Haupt, Hilprecht, Dr. Hall and Presi- 
dent Harper; all the Sanekritists, such as Lanman, 
Bloomfield, Hopkins and Jackson ; all the Classicists, 
such as Goodwin, Gildersleeve, Whit and Shorey; all 
the masters of modern languages and phonology, such as 
March, Bell, Hewett and E'liott; all the students of the 
biblical texts, like Thayer, Briggs, Greene and Bacon, are 
te be found in their lists of membership ; and nearly all 
were present in Philadelphia last, week. 


SuchZa meeting,[¢o extraordinary in numbers and 
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ability, has never before been held in America. The 
societies have met separately but never together. It was 
a most inspiring sight to see hundreds meeting together, 
or separated to fill seven different sections, the room 
sometimes overcrowded with members, all sharply 
interested in discussions of new and interesting points, 
and quick to criticise, It is not likely that for some 
years such a meeting will be repeated ; and for its success 
great credit is due to the committee of arrangements, of 
which Mr. Talcott Williams was chairman. 

The rapid development of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was fitly celebrated by the meeting, and was hon- 
ored in the announcement made by Professor Hilprecht 
and Dr. John P. Peters, of the noble service that the 
university, through its liberal friends, had done for 
American scholarship in carrying on for aseries of years 
the excavation of one of the greatest and most ancient of 
the buried cities of Babylonia. The members were in- 
formed that more than twenty thousand tablets and frag- 
ments of the same have been there excavated, a larger 
number than was found by Layard in the famous library 
of Assurbanipal at Nineveh, now in the British Museum. 
These have been divided between the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople and the University of Pennsylvania. 
The period covered by the inscribed monuments extends 
from 3800 to 300 B.c. Among them are the records of 
eighty kings, ten previously unknown. The great suc- 
cess has been in showing the historical character of the 
period from 3900 to 3200 B.c., which had been rejected as 
mythical by leading scholars. One volume of these 
records has been published, and another will appear in a 
few months. The architectural results are of almost 
equal interest, giving the successive stages in the con- 
struction of the great Temple from the very earliest 
period down tothe later Babylonian Empire. 

It would be impossible to give even a list of the titles 
of many important articles. We only add that the meet- 
ing was held under the shadow of Professor Whitney's 
death, and the memory of his personality rested upon 
each of thesections. The great meeting on Friday night, 
in honor of Professor Whituey, was the most impressive 
of the kind ever held by American scholars ; and it was 
fitting that his pupil, Prof. Charles R. Lanman, of Har- 
vard University, should give his biography and eulogy ; 
followed by other pupils, Professor Perrin, of Yale, and 
Professor Manatt, of Brown, and by his somewhat 
younger contemporaries, Prof. F. A. March, of Lafay- 
e‘te College, President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Ward, of THE INDEPENDENT. Pro- 
fessor Whitney may be called the absolute father of 
scientific Comparative Philology in this country. He 
was the teacher of every Sanskriti+t ; he was their most 
venerated teacher and guide. Of all our scholars he was 
the most honored abroad. He was the chief officer and 
chief contributor to the ‘ Journal” of the American 
Oriental Society for a long series of years, and was the 
first president of the American Philological Association. 
He was author of the best grammar of Sanskrit ever writ- 
ten, and of our simplest and best grammars of German, 
French and English, and was editor of the Century 
Dictionary. It was proper that it should be in honor of 
the man who created an epoch in American scholarship 
that the first joint meeting of the American philologists 
should be held. 





Cditorial Votes. 


WE have done this week what no other newspaper, re- 
ligious or secular, has ever done, so far as we know, or 
attempted todo. Beginning on the first page of this number 
we have filled thirty-five columns of communications from 
thoséd best qualified to describe the religious movements of 
the year. The valuable and timely information they give 
to all Christendom through the columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, easily proves once again that Christians of every 
denomination may find what they want in our columns, 
as nowhere else. We ask our readers to read these articles 
and study the facts and statistics presented. Of course no 
intelligent clergyman among the hundred thousand or so 
can fail to be interested in the information presented. We 
have given to our readers on page 19 the names of over 
seven hundred contributors, whose articles have enriched 
our columns during the past year. Among the writers 
are men and women known to the whole world as represent- 
ing the best talent here and in Europe. No other paper, 
it is believed, can show such a list. We can hardly promise 
to increase the number of our writers in 1895. We have 
plans, however, as our readers may know, to do if possi- 
ble still better in the future. To beat our own record; while 
we strive to beat all others, is our aim. 








THE mort extraordinary investigation ever instituted 
into the public affairs of this city was concluded last week. 
The most sensational witness was Inspector Williams, who 
has the repttation of being the worst man on the police 
force of the city, but who is a man of great ability, and 
who went on the stand determined to tell nothing. He suc- 
ceeded in confessing nothing and only proving himself a 

liar to the satisfaction of every listener. He accounted for 
his wealth by telling that he went on the force with prop- 
erty in building lots in Japan, altho the Japanese Consn] 


declared that at that time no foreigner could own Jand in 
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Japan. He made the brilliant statement that he had re- 
ceived five orsix thousand dollars in a perfectly honest and 

legitimate way through Mr. Fliess, President of the Holly- 
wood Whisky Company, in sums of four or five hundred 
dollars a week, not at all for protecting the saloons that 
used that whisky, but merely as the favor of a broker con- 
ducting for him some speculations in stock on which be 
paid no margin whatever, and about which be knew noth- 
ing except that he received money—but there was no 
bribery in it. His wife had a diamond cross, said to be 
presented by the madam who kept a disorderly house, but 
he did not know she had it nor where she got it. He is she 
man who gave the! name to the Tenderloin Precinct 
by remarking to a reporter, as he had been transferred 
there from another precinct, that hitherto he had had rump 
steak, but now he would have tenderloin. He has been 
notorious for his brutality, and has been charged by other 
police officials with being the most corrupt and hoggish 
man on the force. He has been brought up for reprimand 
or fines no less than eighteen times. Yet this man who had 
protected dives inthe Tenderloin precinct, declared that 
he did not know what a dive is or a panel house ; that the 
police captains and ward men, that Mayor Hewitt and the 
Grand Jury who have brought charges against him, lied 
in what they declared ; and he impudently told Mr. Goff 
that he had better not getinto an altercation with him. 
The corruption which captains and inspectors and com- 
missioners had admitted, be knew nothing of and denied ; 
every one who had declared tnat he had been a sharer in 
blackmail told nothing but lies. After having made this 
brave exhibition of himself Superintendent Byrnes came 
to the stand and explained, and without any cross-ques- 
tioning, how he came to be worth something like half a 
million dollars, and he declared the police force to bein a 
most disreputable condition, and laid the entire fault 
to politics. He endeavored to make the impression, 
and was allowed to make it, that he, the head of the 
entire force for years, who has passed through all the 
grades, is the one shining example of purity and 
the one who if left in charge would reorganize everything 
on the best basis. Dr. Parkhurst thinks he is as bad as 
apy of them; but Mr. Goff, in conducting his investigation 
before the Lexow Committee, found it useful to secure in 

formation through Mr. Byrnes; and this gave an implied 
promise that he would be protected; and we are told that 
no corrupt money has been tracedto him. Police captains, 
inspectors and commissioners are as high as the investiga- 
tion reached. It did not particularly implicate the Super- 
intendent, nor was it traced definitely to Tammany; that 
is, it was left incomplete with the end of the year and the 
lapsing of the authority of the Committee at the advent 
of the new Legislature. Nevertheless enough was proved 
to show the rottenness of the police system in this city, and 
that it should be completely reorganized under a man as 
its head who sball have full authority and of whose honesty 
there is no question, such a man as Mayor Strong has ap- 
pointed to bave charge of cleaning thestreets. It is to be 
hoped that the new Legislature will appoint another com- 
mittee that will carry on to its completion the work with 
the Police Department and with other departments. And 
yet with the danger before the politicians that the present 
investigation has done toomuch and has endangered the 
continued existence of the bi-partisan control with all its 
patronage, the pressure of public sentiment is needed to 
aid them todoright. Still we have Dr. Parkhurst, who is 
‘a stayer,” and who says that he is only a “ poor little 
Presbyterian clergyman ”’ and that what it took him two 
years to find out Superintendent Byrnes and the Police Com- 
missioners could have found in a week if they had want- 
ed to. Perhaps the Lexow Committee has done about as 
much as it could; at any rate, we are grateful to it for all 
it has done; grateful to Dr. Parkhurst and his Society for 
compelling the appointment of the Committee, and only 
afraid that the civic conscience will get too easily jaded. 


WE would like to have a series of definitions of civiliza- 
tion offered by the Georgia newspapers, so worded as to 
allow the claims of that State to be a part of the civilized 
world, In Brooks County, on the southern border of the 
State, seven Negroes were lynched in revenge for the kill- 
ing of one white man, and the real murderer was not 
among them, he having escaped. According to the first 
reports, the white man had had a quarrel with the Negro, 
and meeting him and three others he was shot. The 
Negro, Pike, who fired the shot, ranaway. The three that 
were with him were captured and summarily killed, and 
four others who were understood to have made threats 
were also captured and killed. It is reported that ten 
in all were killed before the State troops stopped the race 
war. 

“The stepfather of the murderer was seized and required to 
reveal his hiding place. He refused to comply, and was shot in 
his tracks. Samuel! Pike, the murderer’s father, met the same 
fate. Eli Frazer, at whose house Pike stopped on the day of 
the murder, was also captured and given the alternative of re- 
vealing Pike’s whereabouts or being killed. He was shot dead 
before he had a chance to say anything. Henry Sherwood, a 
boon companion of Pike's, was also canght and shot.” 


The same page in the newspaper which tells this story re- 
ports the condition of things in Murray, Gordon, Whitfield 
and Gilmer Counties, Ga., which are under the absolute 
control of White Caps, who are the successors of the old 
Kuklux. They now call themselves the ‘“ Regulators,” 
agd have more than eight hundred members. They take 
the place of the courts, and see to it that no indictments 
are found by grand juries, that petit juries shall refuse to 
find verdicts of guilty, while the State solicitor has been 
forced to nolle prosequi numerous cases in which he was 
satisfied of the guilt of the accused, because no verdicts 
could be obtiined. The State courts being useless, Judge 
Milner has given up in despair the attempt to hold them. 
The United States Goverament, however, is now trying to 


* break tp the gangs because of their protection of muvon- 


shiners. The details of the story of the behavior of these 
Regulators are something horrible, but perhaps all these 
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things are consistent with a Georgian definition of civili- 
zation. 





WE have been asked by the International Religious Lib- 
erty Association, which is an organization of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists, to print a statement explaining why it is 
that the members of that denomination cannot abstain 
from work on Sunday as well as on the seventh day. 
They interpret the Fourth Commandment as not only 
requiring them to rest on the Sabbath, but to work on the 
other six days of the week, and they say they would not be 
rendering full obedience if they did not work on Sunday as 
well as on the five succeeding deys. Upon this point there 
would seem to be a difference between the Seventh-Day 
Adventists and the Seventh Day Baptists. The latter, ora 
great mapy of them, arein the habit of abstaining from 
work both on the seventh day and on the first. Of course, 
we can have no quarrel with one who puts the matter in 
this wey, and declares his solemn obligation to bis consci- 
entious conviction. So far as the State is concerned we are 
confident, as we have already said, that the best way is to 
modify the law so as not to require the punishment of 
those who observe the seventh day and feel called upon to 
work on the first day, always providing that they shall ex- 
ercise this privilege in such a way as not to interfere with 
the rights of those who wish to observe the Lord’s Day as a 
day of rest and worship. On this point our correspondent 
says it is ‘‘ our studied duty and purpose so to conduct our 
affairs upon the first day of the week that there shall be no 
more cause for complaint by our peighbors who worsbip 
upon that day than there would be if we were doing the 
same things upon any other day upon which they were 
worshiping.” This they are willing to concede, and say 
they ask no larger concession for themselves. 

It must not be imagined that the colleges are so utterly 
given up to athletics that a goodly number of the students 
are not earnestly devoted to literary work. We know a 
leadiag New England college which possesses all the aew- 
est athletic fads and encourages all the intercollegiate 
games, in which the professor of Greek has a club of sen - 
iors and another of juniors meetiny one evening in the 
week, for reading Greek at sight, They read, without 
grammar or dictionary, from one to two thousand lines of 
Homer in an evening with great enthusiasm, and plan dur- 
ing the year to finish the Iliad and Odyssey, or one of 
these, and all the plays uf Sophocles. Another club will 
in the winter and spring term of this year go through the 
entire Greek Testament, meeting Sunday evenings 
at the Professor’s house. The program for next year 
provides for the reading by tbe senior club at sight 
of Euripides and Sophocles entire, readiug a play. 
at a sitting, and perhaps a good slice of Aristophanes 
In the same college in the regular class-room work, the 
seniors already this year hive read three tragedies of 
Sophocles and one of Euripides, and one of Al-chyls will 
be finished before Christmas. This isonly one illastration 
of the faithful and ambitious work that is done in many 
colleges aud in many departments in languages, literature, 
science and economics. . 

PRESIDENT W. A. P. MARTIN, of the Imperial College at 
Peking, who is now in this city, allows us to publish an 
extract 7rom a private letter lately received by him from a 
merchant in North China, which is very emphatic on cer- 
tain points, and which he is rightin believing will interest 

our readers : 

The Japanese are carrying all before them, and should easily 

be in possession of Peking ere this letter reaches you. Itis not 
because the Cuingse soldiers can't figit, but bscauss they won't, 
owing to the cruel treatment of their officers, who have embez- 
zled the pay of their men for months past, thus leaving their 
troops absolutely penniless to buy food for themselves. The 
Japanese deserve the victory for the great strides they have 
made in civilization the past thirty years. Not only “o they not 
torture and massacre the Chinese prisoners, but said Chinese 
soldiers are astonished at receiving a nice warm bath for once, 
and a suit of clean clothes from their captors, in whose care they 
are growing so fat on good food and plenty of it that they will 
soon be unfit for further fighting. For such humane conduct, 
standing out in such pronounced relief against the black page of 
all Asiatic warfare, I say Japan deserves the victory,and I 
should like to see her win it, altho my sympathies are naturally 
with China. 
Since this letter was written we have seen some extraor- 
dinary and we believe extravagant statements as to the 
inhuman treatment of Chinese prisoners taken at Port 
Arthur; but those statements are not borne out by other 
correspondents than those of a single paper in ths city. 


.... We said lately that it would partly account for the 
prevalence of lynching in the Sonth if the idea is prevalent 
there which a writer in the Baptist Home Mission Monthly 
says that the Jate Dr. Jeter, of Richmond, Va., strangely 
affirmed in a private interview that Negroes do not belong 
to the human race, that “they hive no share in the human 
nature in which Christ came.”’ We are glad to see that 
The Religious Herald, of which Dr. Jeter was for so many 
years the editor, says it is utterly impossible that be should 
have used such language, and that his whole career proved 
his earnest desire to help the Negroes in every possible 
way ; that he faced a furious public sentiment in helping 
organize the first African Baptist Church of Richmond in 
1812, and that he baptized as many as a thousand Negroes 
during his life. 


...-The fire which burned up tbe Brooklyn Tabernacle 
has not consumed the preacher. We are glad to be in- 
formed that with the New Year he will preach every Sun 
day afternoon at four o’clock at the Academy of Masic on 
Fourteenth Street, in this city. We do not understand 
that he proposes to organize a church, but simply to preach 
at an hour when he will not interfere with the regular serv- 
ices of the churches in the neighborhood. We aresure he 
will be greeted by large congregations. His church in 
Brooklyn disbands, 
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DECENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY PROF. HERBERT B. ADAMS. PH.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 








ATthe ninth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association, held at Chicago, July 10th-12th, 1893, it was 
agreed to celebrate at Saratoga, in September, 1894, the 
decennial of this organization. It was found, however, 
impossible to prepare for that time and place a sufficiently 
attractive program. and it was deemed wiser to hold the 
Tenth Annual Meeting during the Christmas holidays in 
Washington, D.C. The American Historical Association 
is a chartered national society in organic relations with 
the Smithsonian Institution. Obviously, the most fitting 
place for annual historical conventions is in the capital 
city of the nation, where the Association now belongs. 
Experience has demonstrated this fact. 

Arrangements were made as usual for three evening 
sessions at the Columbian University, and two morning 
sessions at the United States National Museum. The pleas- 
ant rooms of the Cosmos Club House werea convenient 
social rendezvous after the evening sessions. The best re- 
sults of a scientific convention are sometimes reached in 
conversational ways. Men widen their acquaintance and 
get new ideas. ° 

The American Society of Church History, the American 
Jewish Historical Association, the Folk Lore Society, and 
the Forestry Association held their annual meetings in 
Washington during the Christmas holidays, at times not 
seriously covflicting with the appointments of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. The holiday season is becom- 
ing more and more the time for the annual conventions of 
scientific bodies. Four great cities along the Atlantic sea- 
board were this year the chief centers of attraction. In 
New York the American Economic Association assembled. 
In Philadelphia the American Oriental Society, the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, the American Dialect Society, the Spelling Re- 
form Association. and the Arcbhmological Institute of 
America held their meetings. In Baltimore, at the Johns 
Hopkins University, were convened the Geological Society 
of America, the American Society of Naturalists, the 
American Morphological Society, and the American Physi- 
ological Society. 

These various reunions, together with those in Washing- 
ton, clearly show that the time has come for organizing 
annual American congresses of learned societies in our 
great cities. Kindred subjects like history, politics, eco- 
nomics and social science should be kept together in the 
same congress by means of allied associations. There is 
an enormous waste of energy in the present management 
and social entertainment of large conventions of educators 
and learned bodies. By means of a general committee of 
arrangements a national congress of all kindred societies 
could be brought about, and their various members might 
thus enjoy larger opportunities for acquaintance, converse 
and discussion. With conventions held in different cities, 
members of kindred societies have difficulty in determin- 
ing which meeting to attend, and are thus sometimes cut 
off from desirable scientific connections. 

Dr. Justin Winsor, of Harvard University, presided at 
the various sessions of the American Historical Association 
in Washington. The President of the Association, Mr. 
Henry Adams, was prevented, by absencein South America, 
from discharging this duty. A paper was read by Prof. 
George B. Adams, of Yale University, on the “ Beginning 
of the Idea of Iniperial Federation.” In 1869-’70 a rapid 
series of events revealed to the British public that Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet were apparently on the point of turning the 
colonies adrift. In this connection the plan of Imperial 
Federation was brought into prominence, and first dis- 
cussed as a practical scheme. Mr. W. E. Forster sanc- 
tioned it in 1875, and in 1884 the Imperial Federation League 
was organized. Appropriate tributes were paid to the 
memory of Herbert Tuttle, John Jay, Robert C. Winthrop, 
the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Pres. James C. Welling and Dr. 
Wm F Poole,all members of the Association. Mr. Jay 
and Dr. Poole were ex-Presidents. Bibliographies of the 
writings of these distinguished members are printed in 
the Report for 1889. 

Rossiter Johnson, of New York City, presented an incis- 
ive and critical paper on “‘ Turning Pointsinthe American 
Civil War.” These were (1) Kentucky’s refusal to secede, 
which deprived the Confederates of the natural line of de- 
fense along the Ohio; (2) the Battle of Bull Run, which 
confirmed the Southern people in their belief in their 
superior prowess and ‘certainty of success ; (3) the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, which placed the struggle on its 
true issue ; (4) the battle of Gettysburg, which ended any 
hope of carrying the war into the North; (5) the re election 
of President Lincoln, which decided that there should be 
no cessation of hostilities till the Confederacy ceased to 
exist. 

In his paper on the origin and development of the Labor 
movement in national and municipal politics in England, 
Mr. Edward Porritt showed that the outstanding fact is 
that the Labor movement began in Parliament and worked 
downward into municipal politics. Labor .representation 
in the House of Commons dates back to 1874, while Labor 
representation in town and county councils is a much 
more recent development of the movement, dating back 
only to 1889. The Parliamentary movement had its begin- 
ninys before the working classes were enfranchised. Work- 
ingmen living in the towns first exercised the Parliament- 
ary vote in 1838, those living in the rural district in 1885. 
In 1867, however, a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the organization and conduct of trade unions, 
and the appointment of this commission led to the ap- 
pointment by the trade unionists of a representative 
national committee which subsequently developed into the 
organization now kuown as the Trade Union Congress. It 
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took this name in 1868, and the following year at the Con- 
gress held in Birmingham, Labor representation in Parlia- 
ment first became a definite policy of the trade unionists. 
At the general election in 1868, two trade union leaders un- 
successfully sought seats in the House of Commons, and it 
was not until the General Election in 1874, that trade 
unionists were elected to Parliament. The first represent- 
atives of Labor in the House of Commons were those sent 
there by the miners of Northumberland and Staffordshire. 
The miners were the first to take advantage of the Reform 
Act, passed in 1868 ; and they also, more generally than any 
other trade-unionists, took advantage of the Reform Act of 
1884. This activity on the part of tre miners is accounted 
for by the fact that they are in much closer and more fre- 
quent contact with the law than any other workmen, and 
that in many of the constituencies on the great coal fields 
the miners are the dominating force in the electorate. In 
these constituencies the Parliamentary candidate who se- 
cures the unanimous support of the miners is certain of 
election. Sincethe Trade Union Congress in 1869 first de- 
clared in favor of the representation of Labor in the House 
of Commons, five Parliaments have been elected. In the 
first there were two Labor Members; in the second there 
were three; in the third there were ten; in the fourth 
there were twelve, and in the fifth there are sixteen. Mr. 
Porritt next traced the legislation in behalf of Labor, 
which has been passed since 1868, and indicated the effect 
the Labor representation and the Labor vote have had on 
the programs of both political parties. With regard to 
mupicipal politics, the Labor policy has been formulated 
since 1889. Sofar the Labor Party has principally confined 
itself in municipal politics to demands for the establish- 
ment of municipal workshops ; for au eight hours’ day for 
mubpicipal work people; the abolition of the contract sys- 
tem in all public works; remunerative work for the un- 
employed, and reduction of the salaries of the legal, engi- 
neering and clerical staffs in the municipal service, and to 
attempts to compel school boards and town councils to 
usurp many of the functions and duties which Parliament 
has, since 1834, imposed on the boards of guardians for the 
relief of the poor. 

At the close of the first morning session Prof. Wm. A. 
Dunning, of Columbia College, gave a rapid review of 
American Political Philosophy. He said the thoughts 
of the colonial theorists were but the familiar doctrines 
of the English Revolution. Jefferson embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence the philosophy of all Europein 
the eighteenth century, and his leading idea of human 
equality dates back to Imperial Rome. 

Tucker, of the Jeffersonian school, in his edition of 
Blackstone, transferred the principles of the current social 
contract theory of the State to the explanation of the 
United States Constitution,and thus became, in a measure, 
the founder of State sovereignty as a philosophical dogma, 
Calhoun defended it, however, on different grounds. His 
“Disquisition on Government” is a valuable essay in politi- 
cal philosophy. Francis Lieber was the first American writ- 
er to make a near approach to speculation both broad and 
systematic, but his civil liberty is rather more in the field 
of ethics than of politics. Woolsey followed Lieber, but 
with a theological leaning. The convulsions of our Civil 
War brought out much political literature. Hurd and 
Draper philosophized on the lines of Austin and Buckle. 
Brownson wrote cleverly from the standpoint of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Mulford reproduced the doctrines of 
Hegel and Stahl. More satisfactory and more original 
work has been done by J. A. Jameson and John W. Bur- 
gess, comhining the historical and the juristic method, and 
in them is to be found the nearest approach as yet toa dis- 
tinctly American school. 

At the Thursday evening session Professor Emerton, of 
‘Harvard University, read a paper on “‘ The Papal and Im- 
perial Electoral Colleges.’’ It was a brief review of the 
problem of the origin of the German institution, especially 
as influenced by the Papacy. The writer thought that the 
German electorate could best be studied by the analogy of 
the Roman college of cardinals. Prof. E. G. Bourne, of 
Adelbert College, presented the paper of his brother, Prof, 
Henry E. Bourne, of the Cleveland College for Women, on 
“ The First Committee of PublicSafety: Its Organization, 
Policy and Fall.’ He ascribed the rise of the Com mittee of 
Public Safety in France to the crisis in domestic and for- 
eign politics in April, 1793. 

The first paper read at the closing session of the Tenth 
Annual Convention was on “ Mountains and History,” by 
Prof. Edmund K. Alden, of Packer Institute, Brooklyn. 
He called attention to the increasing importance of the 
study of topography as related to history. He, surveyed 
the historic mountain groups of the world, and illustrated 
their influence in various ways. He emphasized the value 
of mountaineering to historical students. Many of the 
complex questions of early Roman history can be better 
understood by a study of Italian topography than by work 
over Livy in libraries. Another valuable paper was that 
by Prof. A. D. Morse, of Amherst College, on the ‘“‘ Causes 
and Consequences of the Party Revolution of 1800.” The 
writer maintained that while Federalist quarrels and the 
impolitic legislation of 1793, together with the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions, explained why the Revolution 
took place in 1800 rather than later, and may be termed 
justly the immediate causes which produced that event, 
the underlying cause is to be fouud in the fact that the 
Federalists had flaished the work which they could do for 
the United States, while for the tasks of the period the 
Republicans had a greater aptitude, The most important 
consequence of the Revolution was the impulse which it 
gave to the development of a national and American char- 
acter through making the party which represented the 
people most fully responsible for the national welfare. The 
paper of Prof. James H. Robinson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on ‘“‘ The Tennis Court Oath,” in the absence 
of the author, was read by title. 

An interesting feature of the closing session was a spirit- 
ed impromptu address by Prof. H. Morse Stephens, an Ox- 
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ford graduate, who was recently elected to succeed Prof. 
Herbert Tuttle in the chair of Modern History in Cornell 
University. Mr. Stephens is the author of a scholarly and . 
readable history of the French Revolution, a work which 
has attracted marked attention in this country,as well asin 
Europe, and undoubtedly led to Mr. Stephens’s call. to 
Ithaca. He spoke for a half-hour upon the Oxford School 
of History and its chief representatives. Professors Stubbs, 
Freeman, Froude, and York-Powell. Stubbs laid down the 
lines which the Oxford School still follows. He put great 
stress upon the study of English constitutional and political 
history. He required also the special study of some great 
period of foreign history, and the special use of original 
sources. Political philosophy, political economy and geog- 
raphy were additional features of the Oxford School of 
History. Mr. Stephens said that the greatest sin Gladstone 
ever committed was in making Stubbs a Bishop, for there 
is always abundant material in England for bishops, but 
there is only one Stubbs. 

Mr. Stephens’s comments upon Professor Freeman were 
very amusing. Freeman disliked teaching, and deliber- 
ately fixed his lecture hour at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
when Oxford undergraduates are usually upon the river or 
playing cricket. Freeman’s class seldom numbered more 
than one, and with him the old historian often went to 
walk at the lecture hour. Mr. Winsor afterward capped 
Mr. Stevens’s stories by telling of a visit to Freeman’s 
house in Oxford, where the historian was found with his 
class of one and his two daughters throwing beanbags in 
the front hall. When Froude came to Oxford the Freeman- 
ites shrieked; but Froude immediately became popular 
with the undergraduates, to whom he lectured at con- 
venient hours upon such stirring themes as English Sea- 
men of the Elizabethan age Young Oxford became very 
proud of him, and his audiences rivaled those of John 
Ruskin in former years. Froude’s very faults drew atten- 
tion to his literary merits. Professor York-Powell has 
been chosen as Froude’s successor. York Powall thor- 
oughly understands the principles of the Oxford School of 
History, and will matnotain them. He was a stanch friend 
and supporter of Professor Freeman, whom he relieved of 
many burdensome administrative duties, such as sitting on 
academic boards. York Powell began his scientific career 
as a special student of [celandic literature, but has edited 
a series of books on English historv, based upon original 
sources. Many people have wondered why Samnel Rawson 
Gardiner was not chosen to be Frouide’s successor. Mr. 
Stephens intimated that Gardiner had exores<ed his aver- 
sion to academic teaching, and preferred to continue his 
own historical! work. 

An encouraging paper was read by A. Howard Clark. of 
the Smithsonian Institution, on “ What the United States 
Government has Done for History.’”’ He said that the Gov- 
ernment had spent more than two millions of dollars in 
the acquisition and publication of historical records, and 
had spent many millions more in the erection of monu- 
ments and in the celebration of historical events. The 
United States Government is now annually expending 
more than a quarter of a million dollars directly in behalf 
of American history. No nation ever undertook such a 
magnificent historical work as is now approaching comple- 
tion undercharge of efficient bureaus in the War and Navy 
Departments. Mr. Clark reviewed the patriotic work of 
Peter Force, who brought together a storehouse of infor- 
mation concerning Colonial and Revolutionary history. 
Under his direction the United States Government pub- 
lished nine folio volumes of American Archives, but the 
work encountered some opposition and was suspended. In 
1867 he sold to the United States all his papers and manu- 
scripts, which afford materials for thirty volumes covering 
our history from 1775 until 1789. when the series of State 

papers begin, with the records of the first Congress under 
the Constitution. Mr. Clark called attention to the edi- 
torial labors of Jared Sparks and Dr. Francis Wharton, 
to the various historical collections now in possession of 
the Government, and to the importance of obtaining other 
collections now in private hands. 

One of the most important acts of the United States 
Government in behalf of history was the incorporation of 
the American Historical Association by act of Congress, 
approved January 4th, 1889, ‘‘ for the promotion of historic- 
al studies, the collection and preservation of historical 
manuscripts, and for kindred historical purposes in the 
interest of American history and of history in America.” 
Congress requires from the Association an annual report 
concerning its proceedings and the condition of historical 
study in America. It is the duty of the Association to do 
for history in America what the National Academy has 
for many years done for natural science. Through the 
Historical Association the United States Government is 
brought into touch with every State and local historical 
society. One of the most valuable publications of the 
Association is its exhaustive biblography, prepared by an 
expert, Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, of the published work of all the 
prominent historical societies in this country, a bibliog- 
raphy including nearly 10,000 titles. During its first 
decade the Association has published ten volumes of 
** Papers” and “ Reports,” aggregating 5,192 pages of valu- 
able historical matter. One-half of it is issued under the 
auspices of the United States Government. 

Mr. Clark said that the real national work of the Asso- 
ciation had but just begun. Through appointed commit- 
tees the Association can secure valuable information con- 
cerning historical manuscripts, and submit the same, in 
copied form, to Congress for publication in connection 
with our annua! reports. Information can be furnished to 
the whole country concerning the work of colleges and 
universities and of the 250 historical societies. The time 
may be at hand, said Mr. Clark, for this Association to 
prepare a complete, classified and fully indexed analytical 
bibliography of all works in manuscript or print, in Eng- 
lish or in foreign tongues, concerning the history of 
America, : 


JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


THE CHAPMAN MEETINGS IN INDIANAPOLIS 
BY C. E. W. DOBBS, D.D. 


THE Hoosier capital city has enjoyed a most gracious 
wefreshing from on high during the month just closing. 
Early last spring arrangements were made with 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., to hold evangelistic services 
with the united churches. The meetings were begun 
November 20th and closed December 21st. Nearly fifty 
churches—Baptist, Christian, Friends, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, and Lutheran—were formally 
ainited in the movement, and other churches and pastors 
gave their hearty sympathy and earnest co operation. Dr. 
Chapman brought with him as assistants Mr. William A. 
Sunday, so well known as a former “ baseball champion,” 
but for several years an earnest Christian worker in Chi- 
ago, and Mr. P. P. Bilhorn, a singer of some note. For a 
few days he had also the Rev. F. A. Miller, who left behind 
him the most pleasant memories of his sweet songs and 
impressive face and engaging manner. For a week the 
Rev. F. A. Ottman, a Presbyterian pastor of Newark, 
N. J., was in the work, delivering some sermons on the 
work of the Holy Spirit which will not soon be forgotten 
by the charmed multitudes who so gladly heard him. 

In a ministry of thirty years I have never heard evangel- 
ists who have so favorably impressed me. Nor have I ever 
seen anywhere so good and promising indications of genu- 
ine religious results. During the first three weeks the 
meetings were held in several churches in different sections 
of the city, frequently services being held simultaneously 
in two or more churches, and working from the circumfer- 
ence to the center of the city. The last ten days Tomlinson 
Hall, seating 3,750, was crowded night after night, fre- 
quently hundreds standing during the entire service. 

Dr. Chapman’s preaching is of an intensely earnest and 
practical character. He delivers the Gospel message and 
trusts to the Holy Spirit’s attendant power to make it 
effective. He has no objectionable *‘methods’’ or “ ma- 
chinery.” Every one is at once impressed with his mani- 
fest sincerity and singleness of purpose, and with the fact 
tbat he is a man who lives in close spiritual communion 
with his God. He insists constantly upon Christians be- 
ing ‘filled with the Spirit,” a phrase he prefers to the 
more commonly used one of being “ baptized with the 
Spirit.” The discourses at the afternoon services have 
been unusually uplifting and inspiring to Christian faith 
and zeal. Never have I heard a series of sermons so help- 
ful and so sustained in the excellence of their substance 
-and munner. The evening sermons, of course, were main- 
ly evangelistic, and were characterized by great directness 
and tender pathos. The effort throughout was to produce 
conviction of sin and sincere repentance. There did not 
appear to be the slightest straining after mere numbers to 
be counted as “ converts.”’ 

More than three thousand persons signed cards, and, 

from my personal conversation with very many of the 
signers, 1 am sure that the signing meant much. Hun- 
dreds will no doubt be added to the churches, for never 
havel seen ministers and church workers so earnest and 
faithful in following up the work. In this direction is to 
be seen one of the excellent features of Dr. Chapman’s 
method. He exalts the church and the paster; and, by en- 
gaging them so directly in the harvest, an evil attending 
the ordinary evangelist’s method is averted. The pastor 
and his workers are the harvesters, and thus is fostered a 
tender relation between them and the souls led to Christ. 

Dr. Chapman was enthusiastic in his many references to 
the excellent moral and religious condition of Indianapo- 
lis. In the closing service he said: ‘This is the best city 
of its size in the country, I believe; and you should be 
proud of it.””,» When asked what he meant by this expres- 
sion, he replied that be knew of no city where it was so 
popular to be an out an-out Christian, and where so large 
a proportion of prominent citizens are pronounced for 
Christ and the Church. The evangelists will hold an eight 
days’ meeting in Urbana, O., early in January, and then 
go to Troy, N. Y., January 15th, for a month’s work. In- 
dianapolis prays for God’s richest blessings upon them and 
their work wherever they may preach and sing for Christ 
and the souls of men. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Dr. McGlynn has taken charge of a parish 
_at Newburg, N. Y. 





....Missions in Africa have suffered a serious loss in the 
death of the Rev. Dr. A. C. Good, of the Presbyterian 
Gaboon Mission. 


....The Presbyterian ministers of Kansas City of all the 
different bodies, North and South, United and Cumber- 
land, have joined in an effort to secure the organic union 
of all those different bodies. 


.... A special ¢ffort is being made to secure a permanent 
building and an endowment for the Oberlin (O ) Missionary 
Home Association, especially assigned for missionary 
children, and intended to supplement the Walker Home at 
Auburndale, Mass. 


...» The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland has recommended a scheme of church fire insur- 
ance. This is the result of investigations which showed 
that, during five years, in which they paid $4,000 in pre- 
miums, the total loss by fire was only $1,500. 


....The Presbytery of Cincinnati has taken strong action 
against the Plan of Federation of the Reformed Churches, 
pointing out, among other objections, that the plan of 
equal representation in the proposed Council and propor- 
tionate distribution of expenses would work very ipjuri 

. ously to the interests of the Northern Church. 


THkr INDEPENDENT. 


.... The Christian Leader makes its closing number of 
the year a missionary number, giving by far the greater 
portion of its space to articles on missions, showing what 
the Universalist churches are already doing, and what the 
opportunities before them are, and stirring the enthusiasm 
of the people to greater gifts and more earnest work. 


....-The Presbytery of Philadelphia at a recent meeting 
took special action with regard to a new Library Hall for 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, urging that every 
effort be put forth for the safe housing of documents re- 
lating to the history of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country. In this city the new Presbyterian Building is 
approaching completion, the walls being up and ready for 
the roof. 


....At the requiem service at Montreal for the repose of 
the soul of Sir John Thompson, the Canadian Premier, who 
died recently, the sermon was preached by Father Ross- 
bach, and he took the occasion to denounce all other forms 
of religion than the Roman Catholic as shams and frauds. 
This aroused great indignation, and Dr. O'Reilly, of this 


city, in a subsequent sermon, rebuked the language very 
sharply. 


....As a thank offering for the religious benefit accom- 
panying Mr. D. L. Moody’s recent revival services in Toron- 
to, the committee having charge of them sent $1,000 to Mr. 
Moody’s schools at Northfield, Mass., the acknowledg- 
ment of which was received. In arecent communication 
as to these services, it was stated that the cost of the music 
hall recently given to the city by Mr. H. A. Massey, was 
$100,000. The figures should have been $140,000. 


.... The new church building of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, in this city, on the corner of Ninety-sixth Street 
and Central Park, West, was dedicated last Sunday. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Mutchmore, of Philadelphia, 
moderator of the last General Assembly. It is the same 
church that occupied the historic building on Fourteenth 
Street, so long the place for the regular meetings of the 
New York Presbytery and the scene of the trial of Professor 
Briggs. 


.... The Evangelical Church of England papers are criti- 
cising very sharply some of the recent ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments of Lord Rosebery. Almost allare distinctly 
High Church, and some are very offensive to the evangel- 
icals, especially those of Canon Temple, to take the place 
of the Evangelical Canon of York, and of Mr. Gore to a 
Canonry in Westminster. It is said thataggrieved church- 
men on every hand are going over to the Disestablishment 
in sheer despair and disgust. 


...-The Rev. F. H. Marling has compiled the gifts of the 
Presbyterian churches in this city for mission work in 
their own field. Ten churches have originated eighteen 
missions, of which five havedeveloped into fully organized 
churches, two being self-sapporting; the agyreza‘e cost 
has been $935,500, an the annual expense $39,230, includ- 
ing $18,550 from local contributions. The Presbytery’s 
committee, besides giving largely to churches owning 
their buildings, has built or bought eleven others, to the 
amount, during the past year, of $47,672. The New York 
City Mission, which is practically Presbyterian, expended 
from Presbyterian sources the amount of $89,597, including 
a legacy from Mrs. Stuart of $38,822. ‘The total was thus 
$207,949. 


....The question of overlapping and the consequent 
waste of church funds and strength occasioned the calling, 
not long since, of a conference of delegates fron the Bap- 
tist, Congregational and Presbyterian denominations, 
from the Wesleyan, New Connexion and Primitive Metho- 
dists ; from the Bible Christians and the United Methodist 
Free Churches. After some discussion, the following action 
was taken : 

“That this Conference records its opinion that the denomina- 
tions represented here should consider (1) some plan for united 
conference among these denominations in schemes for overtak- 
ing the religious needs of the country, and (2) some plan for 
avoiding the evils of overlapping of any churches or schools in 
all future movements, and,as far as possible, for remedying the 
evil wherever it is now proved to exist.”’ 


...-The Province of Kief, where probably some seventy or 
eighty thousand Stundists are found, has been divided 
into three mission districts, each district supplied with its 
own staff of Orthodox missionaries. It will be the duty 
of the missionaries to obtain an exact list of the Stundists 
of their districts and to use every effurt to induce them to 
rejoin the Orthodox Church. The police are also to be sup- 
plied with copies of these lists and have received instruc- 
tions to aid the priests in their inquisition. A conference 
of ecclesiastics at Kief which has just concluded its sit- 
tings has sent a message of thanks of the Governor-Gene 
ral of S. W. Russia, Count Ignatieff, for the warm assist- 
ance he has given the Church in stamping out heresy and 
schism. According tothe Novoye Vremya, the leading Rus- 
sian newspaper, no very large bodies of Orthodox Russians 
openly left the Church to attach themselves to the Stund- 
ists during the reign of the late Czar, but that undoubted- 
ly the ranksof the heretics were largely recruited by secret 
accessions of individuals whom the newspaper calls Nico- 
demists. The Novoye Vremya doubtless intends this as a 
nickname, forgetting two things, first that Nicolemus 
came to Jesus, and second that he chose the night because 
he wasin terror of the authorities. 


...-The Presbyterian Messenger, published in Sydney, 
New South Wales, in connection with an account of the 
McNeill and Burke missions there, gives a sketch of the 
general work accomplished by Mr. McNeill in his tour. 
The two Evangelists commenced their work at Cape Town 
on March 3d in the great Dutch Reformed Church, seating 
4,000 people. They visited other places throughout South 
Africa, and everywhere the meetings were crowded. Ata 
special meeting at Kimberly for Kaffirsonly, when 800 were 
present, Mr. McNeill had to wait until every paragraph 
was given by two interpreters in two main divisions of the 
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language. At Pretoria, capital of the Transvaal, a well- 
known South African entertainer was running a popular 
variety show in the theater, when the Evangelist arrived. 
The first night his attendance suffered; the second only 
one man turned up, and he had his money returned. On 
June 7th they left South Africa for 
and commenced work in MHobart on July ist, 
holding meetings for eight days. From there they 
went to Melbourne, commencing on July 22d a work 
which lasted for four weeks. The audiences were iarge to 
start with, but grew until the towa hall, holding 3,500 
people, was too small for the business men meetings at 
noon, and the great exhibition building, seating 5,700, was 
crowded. Large meetings were held in the suburbs, the 
attendance often reaching 3,000. A week’s mission at 
Adelaide was commenced on September 9th in the Exhibi- 
tion Building, seating 4,000, which was filled. From the 
23d to the 30th of September the evangelists were at 
Brisbane, holding crowded meetings in the Opera House, 
seating 2,500. The Sydney meetings commenced on the 
7th of October with an attendance, afternoon and evening, 
in the Exhibition Building of from 4,000 to 5,000, and the 
attendance remained at these figures through the entire 
meetings. Wherever the evangelists have been they have 
had the cordial support of ministers of every denomina- 
tion, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Congregational, Baptist and 
Primitive Methodist, and a large number of the Church of 
England ministers. £o every hand there are words of 


gratitude for the work accomplished and hope for the best - 
result. 


Tasmania 








Che Sunday-Schoot. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 13TH. 
FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND.—MARK 6: 30-44. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—“ He hath filled the hungry with good 
things.”—Luke 1: 53. 

NoTEs.—“‘ The apostles.””—Ounly called so here in the Gos- 
pels because they had been engaged in missionary work, 
apostle being the Greek word for missionary. (A 
desert place.”—Not a sandy place; for we are told that 
there was much grass there, which also proves it was 
spring, otherwise the grass would be dried up. It was an 
uninhabited pasture land. They left the region of Caper- 
naum by boat, and the people could watch from the shores 
and hillsides where they went. They sailed along the 
northern end of the Sea of Galilee, and landed by the 
northeast corner, near Bethsaida Julias. “All the 
cities,’’—A small town in the East is built likea city, gen- 
erally walled, the houses crowded on the streets, as it is 
not safe to live isolated in the country as we do. ** Out- 
went them.”’—The wind might be light, and they may have 
had to tack. The fishing boat was a slow craft. As 
sheep not having a shepherd.”—He could probably see 
many flocks near by with shepherds.- “The day was 
now far spent.”,—About the middle of the afternoon. 
“Give ye them to cat.”—Just the thought of 
Eastern hospitality. “Two hundred pennyworth.” 
—Or denarii. The denarius was about seventeen 
cents, and was a good day’s wages, worth, iu pur- 
chasing power, about as much as a dollar now. We 
need not suppose that the disciples had this much money 
with them, but they implied the impossibility of doing it. 
“ Loaves.””—The thin round, unleavened loaves, like 
big flapjacks. These, with the fishes, had been brought by 
a boy whom Andrew discovered, probably for sale. The 
fishes were for a sort of relish with the bread. “ He 
blessed.”—A common Jewish custom. The blessing was 
in some such words as these: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Jehovah 
our God, King of the world, who dost cause bread to come 
forth from theearth.” ‘* Broken pieces, twelve basket- 
fuls.”—Not the broken pieces left by the people on the 
grass, but left over as Christ broke it, after the multitudes 
had taken all they wanted. The baskets were not large 
hampers, but small baskets which a man could swing as 
a knapsack over his shoulder, to carry foodin. The idea 
is meant to be conveyed tbat the provision was quite 
abundant. It would not be considered a generous provi- 
sion if the guests ate up all the food. They must leave 
some for courtesy,if it is scanty. “* Five thousand 
men.’—Matthew adds, ‘‘ besides women and children.” 
The crowd would naturally be mostly men. 

Instruction.— Young missionaries and other people, need 
to report to wiser people, to headquarters, what they are 
doing and to get advice. Aboveall, take your difficulties 
to God. 

Missionaries and other people who have had a hard cam- 
paign of work, or school, veed rest, vacations. It is a de- 
sirable thing to take such vacations, as Jesus did, in pleas- 
ant weather, the pleasantest in the year, and out-of-doors, 
in a sort of picnic. 

People that take no rest, that have “ no leisure so much 
as to eat’’ at regular times, are living unhygienically, and 
ought to take more vacations than those wholive regular 
lives, working and eating and sleeping at regular times. 

No wonder Jesus had compassion on these poor people. 
They were despised by thestrict Jews. They were not re- 
garded as religious; and yet they wanted to be taught 
how to serve and please God. They were the commonest of 
common people, not very good; and Jesus cared for such 
lost sheep more than he did for those who had kuowledye 
enough. 

Yet who is not a lost sheep needing that the shepherd 
should find him? Jesus came to look for us, had compas- 
sion on us also, 

It is spiritual food we most need. 



































Jesus gave barley 


bread, but he valued more the bread that cometh down 
from heaven He kept telling the Jews and his disciples the 
difference between the two, and showed them that his meat 
was to do his Father’s will. 

Jesus is himself the bread of life, the true bread that 
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cometh down from heaven, the heavenly manna. This is 
symbolized in the bread of the Lor¢!’s Supper. 

Jesus told the.disciples to do an impossibility : **Giveye 
them to eat.” Aud yet they did it. They could not do it; 
but they did, with bishelp. ‘I can do all thinys through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me.” When be commands he 
supplies the ability. 

We can at least learn a lesson of order from the orderly 
way in which Jesus bade the multitudes arranue them- 
selves on the grass. All God’s nature is urderly, is built on 
mathematics. ” 

Jesus always asked a blessing on a mel, Can we do less ? 

It was a wooderful miracle. No wonder they wanted to 
make him king. Compare two similar miracles of Eiisna. 

The usual idea from the twelve baskets of fragments is 
one of saving. But that is not the principal idea, but cf 
abundance rather. There was more provided than they 
could eat. Probably the baskets of frogments were pot 
wasted. butif s», they would hive beea provided just the 
same. God's mercies of life, and those of bis grace, aie bot 
stinted but ove: flowing. 
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Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 

ANDERSON, J.T. B.. Abbeville, ealled to Fatonville, 8. C. 
BAKER. THomas, West lenox. called to Greenficld, Penn. 
BANDICK, GeorGe C., ord. December 5th, Clifford, Penn. 
CHENEY, J. L.. Ypsilanti, Mich.. called to Cleveland, O. 
COOLEY, Mynon, Detroit City, Minn., resigns. 
ELLISON, Josersa, Worcester, accepts call to Carver, Mass. 
ray. Geoxce, North Yakima, Wash., accepts call to Olathe, 

an. . 


FANT, J. K., Littleton, N. C., called to Barnwell, 8. C. 

HAND. C. H., Adains, accepts call to Bushnell, Lil. 

HARRIS, H. T.. Jamestown, Ne», called to Leesville, N. Y. 
HILL, J. F.. Northfield, Minn., resigns. 

HOOD. 8. C., Elloree. 8. C., accepts call to Grin, Ga. 
MACKAY. Tomas J., Coleraine, Penn., called to Liberty, N. Y. 
MoGEE, B. F.G., Huntington, accepts call to Wilkesbarre, 


Penn. 
McoLOUUHLIN, Harvey, King's Creek, O., accepts call to Alder- 
son, W. Va. 
MORRILL, G. L., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Denver, 
al, 
PALMER, J. H., Scoville, O., accepts call to Punxsutawney, 
-enn, 


TEMPLE, L. D., Lansing. Mich., has not resigned, as was stated 
here iucorrectly, recently. 
CONGRE JATIONAL. 
BIRNIE, Doveuas P., Allstou, Mass,, called to Henolulu, 8S. I. 


BU o8 4. Jas. B., Wasatiand, Mich, accepts call to Fairmous.t 
. nd. 


CHASE, J. B., Tole‘o, la., resigns. 

CHERINUTON, F. B., inst. December ith. Spokane, Wash. 
CRISTY, ALBERT B., inst. December 20th, Cleveland, O. 
DEPGW, Aagyarr W., Adin cdon, accepts call to Belvidere, IIL. 
DEXTER, Wa. H., Springfield, Mass., resigns. 

aes Gee. W., Tacoma, Wash., accepts call to Fargo, 


GRINNELL, Ev3. L, Chassell, Mich., resigns. 


SAgMON, P. M., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts call to Spring Valley, 
Minn. 


HAYWARD, Joan S., Wayzata, accepts call to Benson, Minn. 
HOSKINS, Emanuat, Little Shasta, accepts ca!l to Pesca iero, 


Cal. - 

JACKSON, SAMUEL N., Kingston, Ont, accepts call to Barre, Vt. 

JENKINS, Joun J., Parsons, Peun., resigns. 

LIGHT, Nesror, Harford, Peun., resigns. 

NORTON, StePHeEn A,, inst. November, 22d, San Diego, Cal. 

PERSHING. Josepa E, Inaependeuce, Kan., accepts call to 
Pierce City, Mo. 

REITZEL. Joun R , Owoaso, Mich., resivns. 

ROBB, W. B., ord. December 13th, Manchester, Col. 

ROBINSON. C. N., Wakefield, accepts call to Athol, Kin. 

SCOVILL, Epoar E., Cleveland, called to Cincinnati, O. 

SEARLES, Gzo. R., Aitkin, Minu., resigns. 

SMITH, Epw. L., inst. Deceuiber lith, Walla Wa!'la, Wash. 

SMITH, J. G., inst. Dacember 17th, Chillicothe, O. 

mes thee B. T., Southville, Mass., accepts call to Auburn, 

STEWART, Wirson R., Yale Divinity School, accepts call to 
Bridgeport, Coun. 

STRONG, Ww. E., Boverly, Mass , accepts call to Jackson, Mich. 

WILDE, Jas., Louisville, Kan., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, SaM., Lincoln, accepts call to Riverside, Neb. 


LUTHERAN. 
Cara uen. C. K., Mulberry, Ind., accepts call to Rose- 
ville, O. 
DUNSING, J C. H., Hammond, I'1., died recently, aged 65. 
HOYER, J. A., Princeton, Wis.. died recently, aged 73. 
WOBUS, R., St. Charies, Mo., died recently. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
COVERT, A.tva &., Eastonville, C 1., accepts call to Colfax, Il. 
DAY, W. H., Delphos, called to Milan, O. 
FOX. Lours R , Philadelphia, Penn., died December 224, 
HARLOW, James M., Geneva, N. Y., died December 18th, aged 
86. 4 


HARTWELL, M. §., inst. December 5th, Boston, Mass, 
JOHNSON, S, M., Chicago. IIl.. called to Batavia, N. Y. 
KEARNS, J. F., Minneapoli-, Kan., died December 16th, aged 59. 
LAUGHLIN. J. C., Madison, accepts call to Murrysville. Penn. 
LEDYARD, E. D., Steubenvilie, O., called to Danville. Ky. 
MACBETH. W. C., inst. December 18th, Harbor Creek, Penn. 
MAcINTOSH. Joan S., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

PALMER, FRANors, inst. December 2Jth, Gicrmautown, Penn. 
RABER, A. O., Mt. Carmel, [nd., called to Dayton, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CONE, H. D., Warren, O., accep's call t> Bridgeport, Conn. 
EARLE, Epwarb. ord. December 16th, Owusso, Mich. 
FOSTER, James, Freeport, Peun., died December 13th. 
Raman, W.H. W., Yankton, 8. D., accepts call to Roselle, 


JOHNSON, H. C.. Newark, O., resigns. ; 
PORTER, J. 8., Brunswick, Me., accep's call to Pawtucket, R. I. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRYAN, W. 8., South. Pres., Cincinnati, 0., 
Chicago, II}. accepts call to 


SEARS, W. H., Cumb. Pres., Moberly, Mo., accepts call to Sher- 
man, Tex. 
WwHjte. W. G., South. Pres., Rock Hill, »ccepts call to Charlotte, 


7 © 2. Camb. Pres., Clebourne, Tex., called to Birming- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Science. 


Ix an article by Dr. Gerard Smith on the education of 
the human feet, in The Enylixh Mechanic, while be does 
pot comn it himself to an opinion as to the theory of evo- 
Jutionists that the erect posture in man has heen acquired, 
he feels sure that the weaknesses and deformities affecting 
the buman feet are largely due to difficulties met with 
durivg the transition from it fancy to adult life. The po- 
sition of the human feet at birth 1s precisely that of the 
adults of the bigher apes, the lees being bowed, the outer 
edges of the feet held downward, and the soles turned in 
toward eacb otber, aud with an almost prehensile power 
in the toes, the zreat toe having # much pyreater range of 
movement thaninthe adult The power of everting the 
feet is at birth very slight, but that of iuversion great; for 
a new-born child can uot onts easily place the soles of its 
feet flat togetber, but can almost, or quite, turn them up 
toward its face. Asis well kvown, the ape cannot walk 
erect, but welks with tbe feet in the position of those of 
the buman infant, the spine being sloped fc rward from tbe 
hips, while the feet touch the ground on their outer edues, 
with the soles almost off the ground avd tending to face 
euch otber, the legs being bowed, avd the provress being 
aided by the arms and hands, the knuckles of which are 
placed upon the earth. 

“This ordinary walking position of the ape is the semi-quad- 
rupedal method of progression which the human infant would 
assume, supposing that education did not evoke new functions 
in the feet and spine. During the latest stages of prenatal life 
the human embryo has been assuming the distinctively baman 
characteristics which it did not possess in the earlier stages; but 
there is still left for development after birth this further phys- 
ical quality—that of the ervct posture, which the ape nev r actu- 
ally attains. In some unfortunate human infants the po-ition 
in which the feet are born is retained, this forming the most 
common variety of clubfeet, called *equino varus’ by surgecns. 
Every ape has this form, tho with them it is not a deformity, but 
the normal condition through life.” 





The roles of the infant’s feet are flat, like those of apes, 
and there is vo trace of the arch of the too', which is after- 
wird developed when the baby tries to stand. The mus- 
cles, which bave hitherto acted only on the toes, and bave 
been gradualiy leaning to evert che feet, raising the outer 
edges, are Dow put to new uses; one of the peroneal mus- 
cles now not only has to belp toevert the font, but also 
(with the other muscles decp in the sole) has to draw the 
front and back part of the foot slightly together, and to 
raise the inper two-thirds of the central portion of the 
sole, in order to form the aich of the instep. Besides tbese 
chanzes great ulerations in the ligaments ard teudons of 
the soles of the feet must be effected, to add elastic'ty and 
strenuth to the arch, all of which 1s caused by the afsump- 
tien of the erect posture. The evolution of the arch of the 
instep also involves a pew direction of the metatarsal 
bones; in the infant these he in a direct line with the rest 
ot the foot; but now they slope a httle downward, so that 
the weight of the body is transmitted to their ends and to 
the heel and cuter boider of the foot, adding to the bight 
of the body. Dr. Smith tben states, without apparently 
being aware that Herbert Spencer has expressed the same 
view, that an in-pectior of the bones of the leg avd foot 
will show that the weight falls largely upon the inner ride 
of the feet. as the result of tue educated eversion: 

“so long as the outer edges of the feet are placed on the 
cround, the weight has asol'd mass of bones benesth it; but 
with eversion comes the throwing of the weight upon a part not 
so supplied, and failure to come up to the demands thus made is 
the cause of flat feet. The arch is notraised by muscular action, 
and the bones keep on the level they had at birth.” 








School and College. 


THE President’s Annual Report of Columbia College is 
a model of statistical exposition, aud sbows how much 
business ality has to do with the administration of a 
modern university. The year has teen one of qmnet but 
souod development. The student membership las ad- 
vanced from 1,573 in "91-92 to 1,855 in 63-04 President Low 
shows that there has been a cousiderable increase mn the 
number of students from the immediate vic nity of the 
college. In the optionals the number of choices his fallen 
off in Greek, Latin, French and German. Tvo the new 
system permits seniors to study under any of the univer- 
sity facuities, there appears to be »mony students a strik- 
ing tendency to concentrate under one faculty, us toe 
following table shows: 


92 93 = OL 
Working under one faculty....... 2 15 81 
Working under two faculties..... 2 é 45 
Working under three faculti's... 15 Rn 7 


The total number of instructors of all grades in the uni- 
versity is 257. Owi g probably to special causes, tnece bas 
been a slizbtdecrea-e in the School of Arts. The other 
Schovuls sbow great increase. President Low gives thorough 
analysis of the students in the special aud post-graduate 
courses with the view of showing where they come trom 
and what advantages Colurntia has to offer in the way of 
post-graduate and technical study. The report is fui ou 
the fiuavcial side, and particularly so ia explaiging wrat 
the university needs to equip it for a succe--ful stars in its 
uew domain. Presideut Low gives a list of the new baild- 
ings which will be required, with the probuble ap proxi- 
mate cost of each. The wzgregate sum required to do this 
work amounts to somewhat over $3 000 000. The tweltth 
edition of Colambia’s Sexteonial has just appeared iu a 
band-ome octavo of 623 pages, compiled under the direc- 
tion of Professor Van Amringe, of the faculty, and Mr, 
Jobo B. Pine, one of the trustees. It contains amooy its 
interesting features a facsimile of the first catalog is-ued 
in 1774, up to which time the alumni rose but little above 
200 in number. It is a+triking indication of the very rapid 
recent zrowth of the university, that of its 11,669 alumni 
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more than 9.000 are living. Of these the Law School claims 
the greatest number, nearly 4,600, and is closely followed 
first by the School of Mediciue, with 3.604. and the college 
proper, with 3.148, The School of Mines bas to its accouvt 
881. In addition to the address index of ?]!) graduates, 
the editors have provided a lucaiity index, which ~rows the 
number aud names of graduates Jiving at ivy s ecified 
locality. 








Charities. 


THE will of the late Rev. Georve F. Ellis. of Reston, 
gives to the Massachusetts Historical Societs $30.(C0 and 
his bouse, Nu 110 Moeriboro Stucet, with substar tially alk 
its coutents. It also gives $10.600 to the American Anti- 
quarian Society. The remaivder ard residue of the estote 
is wiven to the President and fellows ot Harvard College to 
covstitute a furd,to be known es the “Hervaid F.lis 
Fund.” in memory of bis son. Jebu Haivard Ellis, an 
alumuus of 1862. The proceeds of the fund vre to be used 
by the president and fellows at their own di-cretion, save 
that tbey be not used for the Divinity Scbhuol vor for the 
theological department of the university. 


....The will of the late James V. Cole, of Warren, R. L., 
gives to the First Baptist Churcb of Bristol, R. I..$5.000 in 
tru-t to support the church; First Bepnst Chureb, of 
North Sumner, designated as tbe Motte: Church” of the 
Warren Church, $4000 in trust fir the support cf the 
church. After giving about $35.C00 to relations and friends 
of the testator, including tbe uf rementioned leyacie-. the 
will bequeaths the remair der of the estate, valu o at $50,- 
000, 10 the Baptist Benevolent Sucety, the corpoation 
which owns the church edifice in trust for the Waiten 
Baptist Church. 


....-The will of the late Ira P Farrington. of Pertlard, 
Me.. after a number of personal bequests, zives the build- 
ing loan fund of the American Unitarian Association, at 
Boston, $20,000; trustees o: tbe Pertland ministry at large, 
$21,000 : Home for Aged Men at Portland, $40,000: Hume 
for Aved Women in Portland, $10,000: Port:and Female 
Provident Association, $2000 Two-thiras of the residue of 
bis estate is given to the Maine Eye ana Ear Infier ary, at 
Portland, avd one-tbird to the Portland Publie Lobrary. 
Toe executors are William L. Putuam ard Thomas H,. 
Haskell. 


.... The will of the late Henry Saltonstall, of Boston, be- 
queaths all his property to his wife our'py her jife, und at 
her death the fc llowing public be quests wre to be made: 
Harvard Coijlege, $59,000; Keston Seciety of Natural Hise 
tory, $15,000; Institute of Techrolory. $50 000: Massachu- 
setts Genera] Hospital, $10.060; the Kyewnd Ear It firmary, 
Boston, $10,000: and $20 C00 to be piven iu charities at the 
discretion of the trustces under the will. 


...By the death of Mrs, Louisa Paladini, ot Burling- 
ton, N. J, the will of her Jate tusband makes a fund of 
$25,000 for the poor of Burlingtoa, St. Mary's Church offi- 
cers basing the managemeat a d disp sing of it. This 
fuad is incependent of the deceased's own private fortune. 


-.+. The will of Dr. Henry Keim, of Philadelphia, con- 
tains bequests of 25.000 euch to the Presoyteriau Boards of 
Homeand Foreign Missions, $2,000 to the Presbyterian 
Home for Aved Couples, and the 1e-idue of bis estate to 
Sc. Timothy’s Hospital. 


...-The will of the late RE Evans, of Racine, Wis., 


leaves $500 ewch to the Welsh Pre-b, terian Church aud the 
Foreign Mission Board, 








Personals. 


DR. JOHN LORD. 


IN the death of Dr. Jobn Lord, of Stamford, Conn.. the 
histor'c4] lecturer #nd autbor of “Beacon Liubts of His- 
tory,” into which he had yatbered most cf his hfe work, a 
u ique and brilliant character bas pa-sed away, For fifty 
years, and until withyn ten years of the present time, Dr. 
Lord was amoog the most pooular and gifted lectarers in 
the land. His audiences, in every lirgé city sud in mapy 
colleg:s aud scbools, were composed not only of students 
but of the most cultivated aud intellectual people in the 
community, He bad a peculiar personal mauner iw deliv- 
ery which, with his uvrivaled Iterary style, beid his 
auditors spellbound; bis wit sparkled in epyrum, and 
his profound peflec ronson peop): aud society were received 
With eager attenuion, He bad studied tue be-t authors, 
and gave the fiuits of theie researchesin a form which 
Caught the popular mind, He made little pretension to 
orizivual research, but, assimilating a vast amount of 
kuowkdge, shaped it to meet the needs of tne people. He 
so lnfused bis own visor and c1i ics] power inte the work 
that when his acquired iufermation came forth again from 
the alembic of his mind, it was a vew torce, av oriyinal 
picture, such as few who delve tor facts awopy old parch- 
meots could creute, 

Wituiu tue tast few years of his life many thousands of 
the * Bercon Lizhts” have neen soid aud circulated all 
over the Uvited States, avd witbio the la-t three months, 
he having completed aimost his eighty third year, tis lat- 
est volume, on ** Amer.cin Statesmen,” has apseared— 
perhaps bis most remarkable book, rivaling in condeu-ation 
aud verve his other chiracterizations of famous meu aud 
women. Dr. Lord, hike other men of genius, hed his personal 
peculiarities. With an oonsnal power of satire, be never 
dipped h.s pen io gall to wound, avd so pure aud elevating 
was bis thought that not asingle live or septimeut could 
be desire to viot from his works. He was always a detender 
of the fai h, astancn patriot avd a faithtul friend He 


lived to see.tue graud wurk achieved, and went to sivep “at 
last in conscious peace and hope. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
I. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THE Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, after allowing 
its exbibitions to take a secondary rank for mavy years, 
has made of late « determined effort to call together repre- 
sentative work by our ablest artist2, and, as a result of its 
liberal policy, the sixty fourth annual exbibition is unusu- 
ally strong and cosmopolitan. Noble, well lighted galler- 
jes, loug corridors and rotuuda, house most hospitably a 
well-selected exhibition, including three hundred and 
twenty-nine oil printings, one hundred and eleven water 
colors, pastels and evgravings, forty-one pieces of sculp- 
ture, the large architectural exhibit and the envois of the 
first holder of the University of Pennsylvanix’s traveling 
scholarship in architecture. 

The directors of the Academy have several awards at 
their di-posal for tbe encouragement of painting and sculp- 
ture; the Temple Trust Fuod affordingan annual income 
of $1,800 for the purchase of American works of urt and for 
the distribution of yold medals (awarded first in ’84); the 
Walter Lippincott Prize of $300, awarded vow for the sec- 
ond time for the be-t figure-painting by an American citi- 
zen (Mr. Lippincott to have the option for one week to buy 
the puinting at the catalog price) ; the Mary Smith prize of 
$10) award: d now for the svventeeuth time, open to resideot 
women puinters in oil or water colors ; and the gold medal 
of the Academy, founded in ’93 by Jonn H. Converse, Esq., 
to be awarded “in recognition of high achievement in their 
profession to American painters or sculptors, who may be 
exhibitors at this Academy, or represented in the perma- 
nent collection, or who for eminent service iu the cause of 
art have merited this distinction.” 

The jury aud hanging committee include representa- 
tives from the ranks of landscape and figure painters, 
story-tellerson canvas and impressionists, marine printers 
and portraitists of three cities—New York and Buston as 
well as Philadelphia. 

The “zroup” character of this exhibition, is undonbted- 
ly due to the incentive offered by the Academy Gold Medal. 
It is awarded this year to Mr. William M. Chase “ for 
eminent service to the cause of art’’;aud the crowning can- 
vas of his group of sixteen oil printings—landscapes. still- 
life, figure studies and portraits, has througb purchase be- 
come a part of the permavent collection of the Academy. 

Itis bis simple, sweet, womanly * Portrait of Mrs. C.,” 
the slignt figure, wrapped iu a clingiug white sbaw), al- 
ready shown twice in New York. Has it ever looked so 
well as it doesia this light ? The firm pose, the atmos- 
pheric quality of the low-toned background evveloping 
the black dress as well as the lighter portions of the fig- 
ure, the proportions of the canvas, the colorisw’s quality 
running through an almost mono-chromatic scheme, 
muke this oue of the memorable canvases of the decade, 

Numerically the Messrs. Blasbfield, C. H. Davisand Wier 
follow Mr. Chase with ten canvases each ; and the Mes-1s, 
Benson and Tarbell, Bogert, Gaul, Hassam, Ochtman and 
Twachtman, Kendall Lambert and Vonnoh show several 
canvases each, 

With the artless confiding of the artistic mind the jury 
awaid a Temple Gold Medal to a picture not here but 
“coming ’’—Mr. Tarbell’s well-known * Arrangement in 
Pink and Gray.” 

One who knows the picture and compares it with others 
in the exhibition cannot think the award misplaced, Mr. 
Tarbell paints society girls as he migbt paiut flowers, as 
pegs to hang a color scheme upon, which is usually refined, 
and the pizmeuts are handled with consummate skill. 
But his * Opal’? he has contrived to place io such a light 
that a patch of lake on her cheek seems toindicates me 
unknown disease, and io that canvas he seems to transcend 
even the wide range of liberty in seeing color accorded the 
impressionists. 

Mr. Twachtman’s study of a tree reflected with a gray 
hillin still water—be calls 40°‘ Autumn” aud it seews a 
first touch of its icy fiager—receives the uther Temple 
Medal. It was first shown last spring at * ‘i'ne Americaa 
Artists”? in New York. There is a willed simplicity in 
Mr. Twachtman’s work, a self restraint, a surrender of 
striking composition and color scheme which commend 
him in his work like “low living and high thinking” aoy- 
where. He plays sweet melodies un the hizh seale of impres- 
sionistic coloring iu ** A Neighbor’s Bara,’’ ** Reflections in 
the Pond,” “fo the Sunlight” (ure the pigments growing 
dark ?), * “he E.lge of Mill Pond Meadow” aud this 
*Antumn.” Aud his simple names for pictures are so 
suyyestive of themselves ! 

Mr. Benson is «dvanciag in the decorative use of the fig- 
ure. Mr. Blasnfield’s contributions are all Egyptian archi- 
tectural studies, with the exception of the noble portrait 
of a lady iu whice, shown atthe World’s Fair. Mr. Wier’s 
Japanesque ‘Baby Cora” and *‘ Portrait of « Young 
Man” are here with a number of landscapes, which, with 
Mr. Twachtman’s and Me. Ochtman’s, represent well the 
impressionistic contingent. The group of six landscapes by 
Mr. Bogert, lent by Mr. Hearn, show a@ broad wag of lvok- 
ing at Nature, by turus in the manner of Rousseau or 
Cazin, quite ia contrast with the way Mr. C. H. Davis has 
long seen ber. Is there more of Nature iu Mr. Davis's 
work—of art in Mr. Boyert’s? - 

Among the canvases which Me. Alexander Reid, of Glas- 
gow, bas kiudly loaned, are a view of Ediuburzh, by Rafa- 
&lli, two tiny cauva-es by Whistler, who vives his address 
as Glasgow, some tugs on ‘The Thames at Riebmcnd,” by 
Mr. H. Mubrman—a landscape with sheep, ** Changing 
Pastures,” by Mr. D. Gauld, with two water colors, aod 
what we take to be move decidedly the note of the new 
school, two pictures by Mr. EB. A. Horvel. The Pastorai” 
is a small canvas whicb resembles the richness and treedom 
of stained ylass in its coloring, and in its perspective thos 
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early German paintings where the objects in the distance 
decreased certainly in size, but kept a foreground brilliancy 
iu color. Every touch of the brush is full and rich, and of 
definite shape, and placed in reference to every other touch 
80 as to Strengtben the whoie color scheme in brilliancy 
and depth. Irreverently speaking, to give an idea bow the 
picture looks, the distant cow might be made of gas calico, 
The flesb painting is a concession to prevalent opinion, aud 
while showing that Mr. Horne] might paint like other peo- 
ple, or better if he chose, it fits into the clotbes and Jund- 
scape like the bisque bead and hands under the clothes ofa 
do}l. How hard itis to give an idea of the rich and mellow 
oranges and blues and sellowsand purples and greevs, sug- 
gested to Mr. Hornet by the virl cowberd and child seated 
in the sup, with the distant herd and field ! 

The other sensation is made by Mr. Ernest Lawson, of 
Riverside, Conn. Indisputably itis the verdictof artists 
which gives an artist bis reputation ; and when Mr. Coxse, 
Mr. Twactman and Mr. Psle are aoxions to get a picture 
already taken by Mr. John McClure Hamilton, the new 
man is well started in his career. The water painting is 
the new feature, the deep pure color of the shadow bving 
put on in its true shape, »gainst the intense light of the 
reflection on each tiny wavelet wll the way up the caual, 
Mr. Lawson may have taken some hints from the Scan- 
dinavianu paiaters, but bis work is unique bere. 

Mr. J. Alden Weir’s etchorgs ard diy } oints are rich in 
quality of line and fine in drawiny. They suggest tbat he 
mnay be one day better kuown by them than by his paint- 
ings. 

Mr. Hevry Wolf, tho aninterpreter of other men, sh ows 
intelligent point work. 

New York City. 








Sanitary. 


ATthe Food Fair, lately held in Boston, twenty-four 
lectures were given on cookery inthe mornings, and nearly 
as many iu the alternoons and evenings, on topics whicb, 
tho not culinary, have a distiuct relation to home comtourt, 
Very full descriptions were given of the various depart- 
ments of the Fairin the New Eng'and Kitchen Mayazine ; 
but it is to one of the illustrations in that m»g-szine that 
the attention is now asked, for, thnough au entirely for- 
tuitous and unintentional juxtaposition of words, a 
truthful picture of one qf the important conditions of 
modern life was presented. In that lecture room there bud 
to he tables and many dishes for the ** demoustration< ”’ in 
actual coekery—the multifariou-vess of the dishes being 
best appreciated by the post-dewonstration dish wasber ; 
in this case the entire side of the room at the back of the 
white capped ladies, who did the demonstratiug, wus 
covered with dishes, hanging upand re-ting on shelves, 
of granite ironware; but even here the moderao esthetic 
sense would not be denied, for in front of a portion of the 
ware, and behind the ladies whotaught, a most becoming 
portiére was arranged as a background ; but surrounding 
all.as a frieze, ran this legend; ** Civil:zation—Granite 
Tronware—Health’’; the tradesmun’s announcemeut of his 
“ware” being in a little larger capitals than the occalt 
an j intangible factors of the trio—Civilization aod Health; 
but, on second thougbt, it presented a trne picture; for on 
this same granite, or its near conpencr, porceloin cnamel- 
ed ware, depends much of that verm-free cleanliuess now 
seen to be such an important factor in the products of 
health, and its civilization. 


...Medical experts have Joog known that people who 
habitually live in the uodrained, filthy parts of towns 
succumb very easily to all the contagious diseases ; and Dr. 
Alessi set bimscif to endeavor to fathom the cause, He 
experimented by exposing animals to the action of putre- 
fuctive gases, such as are the inevitable products of decay- 
ing filth, and then inocuiatioy, them with the typhoid 
bacillus, at the same time isoculating normal animals, 
Those who bad breathed the putrefactive pauses were dead 
at the end of thirty-six or forty-cizbt bcours. of unmistak. 
able typhoid, while the same do-e of typhoid bacilli bad no 
effect upon most of the ‘control’ animals; of these one 
died; but it was notable that while the animals were ex- 
perimentally inbaling bad air they covtinued to eat wel 
but lost all their liveliness,ard gradually pined ‘This 
helps to explain that coudition cf “never quite weil’’-ness 
that affects too many, especially women, whore duties keep 
them confined to one spot, whether that spot is saullury or 
otherwise. 


...«Everybody has heard of Mr. Edward Atkinson’s in_ 
ventiou,the Aladdin oven, in Which tluw, gentle, and, above 
all, cheap cookiny, takes tbe place of the hurry up,” costly 
ways of preparing food that prevail, especially in those 
households that cun least atford to waste »ny movey. At 
the Food Show io Boston ecunumic lunches were prepared 
Ly its help, and a dinner for Wwelve persuis was Couked by it 
at a cost of eight cents each--cunsistivg of mutton brotb, 
cusk a la creme, baked potatoes, Lealth bread, coldslaw, 
apple pie, tea or coffee. 


....-Notbing in all the march of progress is more striking 
than tbe improvemeut in the care of the sick, througa 
trained ou:ses. Bellevue Hospital, 1» New York, twenty 
years ayo, Was supplicd with bur-es by giving womeu who 
bad been condemned to a “term on the island” their 
choice, to yo there or to take aun equal term as nurse in 
Bellevue! 


....-1n no part of the world save Boston could the desig- 
nation, ** educator crackers,’ have been -erieusly apphed 
to a peculiar product of the baker's ait; but it sometimes 
leads to fearful sugzestions ; ¢.y., wheu iu a menu adapted 
to au invalid, one item 1s *‘ educ»tors—tuastean,”’ 


.... Tbe holding of Pure Food Exhibitions in all our large 
cities is duving a yreat work in calliog attention to the 
imwmeuse benefit to mankiod conferred by the plucky, 
sagacious men who have first produced a pure article, aud 
secoud, made all the world want tu buy it. 


‘Saturday bight, to overflowing audiences, 
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_++++The oldest member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
iu England, is Mr. W. Salmon, who was born in 1790, and 
was udmitted to the College in 1809. Has bis knowledge 
of the laws of Ife and health been supplemented by an ex- 
traordinary ability to obey them ? 








Mlusic. 


THERE were nosympbopy concerts last week. In all the 
churches Christmas music, or what did duty for it, was 
lavish »nd triumpbant. Perhaps some part o! it was iv a 
state of innocent transference, aud it my ve that urt, like 
nature, abhois a vacuam, 

The Oratorio Society sang Handel's ‘‘ The Messiah,” a8 ig 
their Christmas week custom, on Friday afiervoon and 
In fact, every 
seat in the Music Hall wus crossed off the plan for days 
before. A second performance has come, also, to be 
authorized by loc4l ioterest in the favorite old work, That 
was bot omitted this year, either, The quartet this season 
included Mme. Nordica, soprano: Mrs. Carlotta Deg 
Viznes, contralto, and the Messrs, Henderson and Watkin 
Mills, tenor aud bass, The caoruses never seemed te pro- 
duce a more satisfactory and impressive effect. Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch conducted carefully aed ably. 

At the New Metropolitan, last.week was devoted to repe- 
tition of this or that one of the operas which have pleased 
the town thus far in the season—and fora vood deal longer 
period ban that. On Wedoesday vight a performance of 
“The Huuuencts ” occurred with what is termed irrespon- 
sibly by Jess pretentious amusemen’givers “a phenom- 
eval cast,’ but which, be it remembered, wisexactly such 
athioy. Mme. Nordica was the Vit/entine—one of rer best 
efforts always: Mr. Jean de Reszké Raoul ; Mr. Edward de 
Rerzké Marcel; Mme. Melb: Queen Marguerite de Vulois; 
Mr. Maurel Count de Nevers; Mme Scalchi, Urba'n; Mr. 
Piavgon, St. Bris, and so oa in the ususl dimini-biog 
scale of importance but hardly of effhsicnvy. ‘This assort- 
ment of artists of the first rank is exceptio al indeed. It 
deserves not only what it received. a very crowded audience, 
but tbe preface thereto—raised price-; and, in due appendix, 
a repetition this week of the same opera nuder the sume 
circumstances. Allopiuvions cousidered Meyerbeer at his 
best is very wood indeed «o treated, notwithstaudiug bis 
occasional failures to waintain so dramatic a cowpuser’s 
hizhest flights. By the by, ** The Huguenots ” is indispu- 
tably diffu-e and long, like all its author’s serious works; 
but one would Iike to hear the fifth act oecastonally- 
We wonder how many people in such an American house 
ful as the otter evening ever have heard it or know 
wheter there be a whole fifth act to “The Hugue- 
pots” orpo? And let us suggest that sometimes we hear 
Meyerbeer’s opera suug in French by the compar y.to whose 
tongues Messrs, Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau so easily give a 
French twist. This week precents ‘** Dou Giovanni,” in 
especial, 

Wat has become, quoth again such a-ove, of the sym- 
phony? that is of the fire-new, strony, interesting sym- 
pbony, by a writer who can be depended on ? Of the royal 
old or recenter stock on hand, let us be thankful there is 
no failing! Fiom Haydn to Brahms it i+ as s+rviceable 
aod impressive asever. Custom does not stale too many— 
in fact, it stales few. But the newly cow posed symphony 
of consequence aud permanency has fairly disappeared 
from the fice of the musical earth. ‘The Jiving ») mphonie 
cow poser of eminence, as such, lke Casabianca, where 
is he? Two names occur to mind to break the doleful 
silence, avd, luckily, they are both soliel avd imporrant 
men—An'ovin Dvorak and Johannes Brahms, Krahms, 
tho, is letting his austere talent lie sofallow iust vow that 
it may be be will write no fifth sympbony to extend that 
short list of four—which, nevertbeless; mean and say so 
much. Fora good long time before the production last 
year of the Jamented Tschaikovsky’s great Seveoth Sym- 
phony (‘Pathbetique”) vot one pew score save Dr, 
Dvorak’s ** American”? had been brought forward, bere 
or abroad, of real force aud orizinaty. We are pot 
writiog and making pliiot of the fruits of the 
inou-trious German Kapellmeister’s spare honrs. Like 
the mischief from the idle band, he can always evolve a 
symphony when he has notbing else to do. Eveo the 
K»pelimeister, it must be admitted, is less sympbunicelly 
micded and leans more to little operas. Bit the wreat 
symphonist, the great symphony ?—are they not dead to- 
gether? Are net tue symphonic form and those that can 
domigbty things init nearly touether pa-sed away forever ? 
—almust the last word said worth a bearing. alnost the 
Just idea mm theme or treatment forestalied ? Of those mu- 
tual tein breth' ev, sonata and symptouy, doe bas expired 
aod the other is expiring: und instead, we have overtures 
aod symphonic poems of freest forins, op ra in superabun- 
dance, and chamber music of overgrowa clavoration, aad 
sooys. One isinelined tothiak thatwtn Psckuikovsky, 
Rubinsteiv dead (who, however, had cexsed to write sym- 
phonies long before bis decease), and Bribms, Briickner 
QuiesceDt ubto a posible silence not to be broken, the 
sympbouy doxsticr is tied u),and its substantial increment 
athiry of the past, indeed, 

The extraordinary collection of musical instrameuts of 
all nations, presented to the Metropolitan Museum «f Art 
by Mrs. Jobu Crosby Brown, of this city, aud known by 
the donoe’s name, hos so greatly increased io its dimen- 
sions as to require 1ts full space ip the corridor allotted to 
it, And to wake the original represeutation of severnt hun- 
dred only a uncleus. Five lectures, under the au-pices of 
Columbia College, will be delivered by the Rev. Wi.ltams 
Adams Brown and Mr. MorrisSt-rivert on the development 
of musical instruwents throughout tbe world: the couse 
to occur dvring this month and next in the Museum, 
They will explain and be illustrated with the Crosby- 
Kbrown cotlectiou aud with Mr. Stemert’s remark«ble ex- 
amples of keyboard 1nstruments, also in the Meiruopohtaw 
Museum, 
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Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


CLOSE OF THE LEXOW INVESTI- 
GATION. 


THE sessions of the Lexow Committee for 
investigation of the Police Department 
closed Saturday evening, There has been 
very general belief that the week would 
prove the most interesting of all, and the 
result justified the belief. Four of the most 
prominent of the police officials were on the 
stand—Commissioner Martin, Superin- 
tendent Byrnes and Inspectors Williams 
and McLaughlin. The first one to come, 
on Wednesday, was Inspector Williams. 
The examination, conducted with Mr. 
Goff’s usual shrewdness, failed in secur. 
ing from him any direct acknowledgment 
of guilt, but brought out very clearly the 
man’s brutality aod utter unfitness for his 
position. With the coolest and sometimes 
the most insolent manner he denied state- 
ment after statement, altho it was evideut 
to all that his testimony was rank perjury ; 
with the virtuous airof outraged innocence 
he declared himself ignorant as to the 
character of dives, and the meaning of the 
word slum. When questioned as to his 
wealth he claimed that it started in $20,000 
worth of property held when he entered the 
police force many years ayo, in the northern 
part of Japan, and tbat a portion of it was 
the outcome of the kindly, uoremunerated 
interest taken in him by the attorney for 
the Hollywood Whisky Company. He de- 
nied ever having received money for pro- 
tecting disorderly houses, or having ac- 
cepted bribes when in charge of the Street 
Cleaning Bureau, and charged Coatractor 
Perkins, Capcsain Schmittberger and every- 
body who had ever said anything against 
him with perjury and lying. Altogether 
it was, perhaps, the most thorough exposé 
of character as a result of indirect rather 
than direct testimony that has appeared in 
the sessions of the Committee. 

FYollowing LIuspector Williams, President 
Martin was put upon the staud. His exam- 
iuation was short, but directly in the line 
ef what everyvody expected. He denied 
that be had ever received money for the ap- 
pointment of policemen; denied absolutely 
every statement by Captain Schmittberger; 
admitted that he had made appointments 
and transfers of policemen on the recom- 
mendation of political friends, and declared 
that political interference did great harm 
to the service; sadly confessed that it ap- 
peared tnat there wa3 great corruption 
which might have gone ou indefiaitely had 
it not been fur the Committee, aud ex- 
pressed his regret that he had beep con- 
nected with a department that appeared to 
be so rotten througnout, Luspector Mc- 
Laughlin was put upon the stand on Sat- 
urday. He followed the line of [nspector 
Williams in denyiag absolutely the recep- 
tion of large sums of tribute from disor- 
derly and gambling houses; affirmed that 
it was impossivie to keep these places closed 
permanently; undertook in every cise to 
shift responsibility on other people ; denied 
every statement made by those who had 1n- 
criminated him, and in general did his 
best to clear himself, tho his testimony 
really intensified the belief in his guilt. 

Inspector Byrcoes was put upon the stand 
lute Saturday afternoon, ut the time when 
the Committee generally closed 1ts sessious ; 
but the exumination was kept up for four 
hours. The Superintendeat cluimed that 
ne had always done his best to keep the de- 
partment in good order, but admitted that 
it needed a thorough reorganization, both 
in its personael aad its system, and an- 
nounced that he had offered to retire from 
the deparcmeat, tho ready to give his best 
aidin the work of reorganization; he had 
already sent such a letter to Mayor-elect 
Strong, who isto decide how long he can 
best serve the police force by remaining at 
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tant witnesses. He told about President 
Martin’s instructions to the police captains, 
and the fight he had with him. over that 
matter. The sessions closed with thanks 
to Mr. Goff for. his brilliant services as 
counsel, responded to by public acknowl- 
edgment on his part of the unswerving sup- 
port which he had received from the Com- 
mittee. 


...»-Mayor-elect Strong gave out a few 
appointments before taking office, but 
gtated that he should not be able to make 
more until a Power of Removal bili should 
be passed. The most important was the 
appointment of George E. Waring, Jr, as 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning. This 
appointment is universally received with 
great favor. Early ia the week there were 
rumors of a sharp contest between Mr. 
Croker and Bourke Cockran. They, how- 
ever, subsided during the week, and there 
were no indications of hostility at the [am- 
many Hall meeting. 


...-The State Forest Com nission of this 
State has granted to the D-laware and 
Hudson Company the right to build an 
Adirondack railroad through the State 
land, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
new Constitution, whic took effect on the 
first of January, every such sale wis ab3o- 
lutely forbidden. 


..»eThere have been several miss meet- 
ings through the week protesting aztinst 
the oppression of the Armenians in Tur- 
key. At one in this city Cawincey M. 
Depew made a powerful address. 

...-The charges against Justice Divver 
have fallen through, as they were poorly 
constructed. 


FOREIGN. 

..-- The Japanese Diet wis opened D-cem- 
ber 24th. Toe Mikado iu his 4d Iress spoke 
of the neutral powers as more frieadly taan 
ever, and expressed gratitude that the 
treaties with some countries had already 
been revised, while negotiations with others 
are proceedioy favorably. With regard to 
the negotiatious for peace it 1s stated that 
the Hon. Joha W. Foster, ex Seer-tiury of 
State, has been requested by the Chinese 
Goveroment to goto Japan to adia the 
negotiations for peace. He has already left 
Washington, and «xpects tosiil from Van- 
co'lver on January 7th. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment has alsoexoressed its satisfaction 
with the appoiutmeat. Mr. Foster goes in 
a purely private capicity as an adviser of 
the Chinese plenipotentiaries, and with no 
authority to represent or speak for this 
Government. It is reported that the Chi- 
nese troops have evacuated New Chwang. 
With regard to the Japanese who were tor- 
tured at Shanghai the United States Gov- 
ernment has instructed Minister Denby to 
demand satisfaction from the Chinese Gov- 
erpment for the violation of its promise. 
There are now six American war vessels in 
Chinese waters: the ‘* Concoid ”’ at Wubu, 
eignt hundred miles up the Yang tse River, 
the *‘ Baitimore” at Tuku, the ‘‘Charles- 
ton” at Chemulpo, the “ Yorktown” at 
Chefu, the ‘‘ Mon.cacy” at Tieatsin,.and 
the *Petrel”’ at New Chwang. The two 
latter are probably frozen in for the winter. 


....[t is reported from Vienua that the 
Turkish Cabinet has virtually adopted a 
new plan of government for the districts of 
Erzram, Van Bitlis and Moosh, All four 
are to be joined in a sinule province, with a 
Mussuiman Governor appvinted by the 
Suitan for five years, he to be succeeded by 
Christians who are not Armenians. The 
gendarmerie will be recruited from the dis- 
trict in which they will serve, and be com- 
manded by a general named by the Sultan. 
Tne local revenues are to be retained by the 
provinces, excepting one annual coutribu- 
tion to the Porte. The judges are to be 
elective, aud local ministries of education 
and public works wiil ve formed. It 18 re- 
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ported that the Russian and French Com- 
missioners are Sluple Grayomans of leya- 
tion uud that the Koylish Commissioner is 
avice cousul. This has aroused cousidera- 
ble indignation and a feeliug that they will 
not be stroug enough to secure any definite 


its head. Tue early part of his testimony 
had reference to nis fortune of nearly 
$300,000, acquired, he said, chiefly through 
the help of Jay Gould instock speculatioas, 
and invested in real estate in this city in 
the name of bis wife. His acquaintance 
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them, and he nad not hesitated to avail 
himself of their friendship. While Super- 
Intendent he had giveo positive orders to 
inspectors aad captaias to Close disorderly 
houses and ovher hauats of vic2, and to make 
specific reports. He gave all credit to Dr. 
Parkhurst for his work, aod deaied that he 
had said some harsh things about the Doctor 
that had been imputed to him, and claimed 
that he had done everything io his power 
for the investigation by assisting it in get- 
ting the testimony of a number of impor- 


huudreds of ietters aud telegrams, copgrat- 
ulations and birtuday gifis, Hemet a dej- 
utatiou of Armenians trum Paris and Lon- 
don, aud in reply to an address expressed 
his sympathy Wito their suiferings, and 
gave asbarp coudemnatiun of the Turkish 
Governm eut. 

_...Tnere bas been a crisis in Balgaria, 
the stoilotf Ministry resigning. Prince 
Ferdiasnd cailed upon Ratoslavof to form 
a Ministry, but fated, aud M, Stoilotf has 
beeuw recai -u. .- .vWer. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books ‘of the 
Week” will be conndered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The m- 
tere: s of our readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice, 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD OWEN." 


THE author of this biography has been 
embarrassed with the richness of his ma- 
terials. He informs us that 1,200 of 
Owen’s letters have been preserved, that 
15,000 letters received by him are extant, 
and that both he and his wife for many 
years kept diaries. Upon this acconnt, 
Mr. Owen observes, the chief difficulty 
which he encountered was to compress the 
biography of his grandfather within rea- 
eonable limits. 

We are of the opinion that Mr. Owen 
has not correct!y aporehendcd what was 
really the chief difficulty with which he 
was confronted. It would be an easy task 
to compress the two volumes which he 
offers us into one. The circumstance that 
Owen, some forty or fifty years ago, went 
out to dine with certain of the men of 
that day, and that it rained when hecame 
home of an evening altho undoubtedly a 
matter of human interest at the time, has 
long ceased to be such, Yet many pages 
are given todetails of this kind. We read 
that upon a certain day a doorplate was 
put up. and that upon another Mr. and 
Mrs. Owen went tochurch in good time, 
and had a pleasant evening. Upon a 
subseg ient Mr. Owen 
home ina hurry to dress for dinner, and 
at a later date he directed his wife 
to let the tailor have one of his coats for 
apattera, Such particulars of the down- 
sitting and uprising of mortals may pos- 
sess a faint interest to the members of 
their families, but there is no reason why 
they should be laid before the public. 
The achievements of Professor Owen 
were upon many accounts remarkable, 
but his daily life may properly be de- 
scribed as uneventful. It would undoubt- 
edly have been proper for a biographer to 
indicate the course of this life, but this 
should have been done with a few clear 
strokes of the pen. If Mr. Owen pled 
lack of the literary skill requisite for such 
characterization, we do not controvert 
him ; but we hold that it was this lack 
rather than superabundance of materials 
that constituted his chief difficulty. 

The reader, however, may toa certain 
extent escape from trivial details by fre- 
quent skipping, and may pardon the pious 
prolixity of a grandson in accumulating 
particulars of the life of an ancestor who 
was certaialy distinguished for his genial 
manners and kindly disposition, But it 
can by no means be regarded as an act of 
piety for Mr. Owen to write such a life of 
his grandfather as makes it impossible to 
discover the ext>nt and nature of his serv- 
ices in the advancement of knowledge, 
It would seem that these must be great ; 





occasion came 


for it requires four pages to contain the 
list of Richard Owen’s memberships and 
honorary distinctions, and fifty to enu- 
merate the tiles of his scientific contribu- 
tions. Yet concerning his attitude toward 
the Darwinian theory, his grandson ac- 
tually reprints, without explanation or 
defense, the words—perhaps the bitterest 
that Charles Darwin ever penned—in 
which that attitude is described. If this 
attitude is not,indeed, either correct or 
dignified, it might be possible, we should 
suppose, at least to offer something in the 
way of extenuation or explanation. The 
humblest offender is entitled to be heard 
in his own defense ; but Mr. Owen prints 
the indictment against his grandfather 
and suppresses wha‘ever plea might have 
been offered in his behalf, 

We hasten to state, however, that what 
has been omitted by Professor Owen's 
friends has been conscientionsly performed 
by his enemies. It is not s9 very long 
ago that the scientific world of London 
weat to listen to Huxley’s attacks upon 
Owen with the same motives with which 
the Romans went to see a show of gladi- 
ators. And itis to Huxley that Mr. Owen 
has committed the task of explaining his 
grandfather's position in anatomical sci- 
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ence! The selection was certainly ex- 
traordinary; but perhaps it has been 
justified. Professor Huxley can afford to 
be generous toa dead foe, whom he had 
defeated while living, and whose cause is 
now hopelessly lost. There is much more 
in anatomical science than theories of de- 
velopment ; and we doubt not that it has 
been a genuine pleasure to Professor Hux- 
ley to point out the really great achieve- 
ments of his former antagonist. Owen 
was not, he says, a physiologist in the 
modern sense of the term; but when his 
achievements in anatomy are considered— 
whether we consider the quantity or the 

quality of the work done or the wide range 
of his labors—Professor Huxley doubts if 

more is to be placed to the credit of any 

single laborer. In paleontology, also, 

Owen is to be ranked but little, if at all, 

below Cuvier; and many of his mono- 
graphs will remain classical. 

As to Owen’s theories concerning arche- 
types and homologies, Professor iLuxley 
avoids open ridicule; but of course we 
are not to expect sympathy from him for 
the Piatonic idéa, or the ‘‘ general polariz- 
ing force,” in explanations of the differ- 
ence of species. As to such weaknesses 
he properly remarks that ‘‘ the ablest of 
us is a child of his time, profiting by one 
set of its influences, limited by another.” 
And as to this controversial matter in 
general, he points out that the nature of 
the broad problems of the ‘‘ archetype” 
and of ‘ Parthenogenesis” may easily 
be stated in such a way as to be generally 
intelligible ; ‘‘ while from Goethe to Zola 
poets and novelists have made them in- 
teresting to the public. On the other 
hand, the merits of Owen's anatomical 
and paleontological work can be appreci- 
ated only by experts; but as an expert- 
Professor Huxley declares this work to 
have great and permanent value. To 
the general public, we may add, Owen will 
always continue to be known through his 
reconstruction of the monstrous beasts 
and birds of a fabulous past. Much wit 
avas evoked by these monsters, in which 
Owen willingly joined; but his biogra- 
pher does not take up this subject. We 
can forgive him this and much else 
for the sake of the story of Owen’s 
triumph over the income tax commission- 
ers, Which, on account of a certain time- 
liness, we reproduce, 

With the astuteness characteristic of 
Government officials, these commissioners 
conceived the idea that works of such sci- 
entific distinction as Owen's publications 
upon Dinornis and Archeopteryxand the 
** Fossil Reptiles of Great Britain,” must 
be productive of much revenue to their 
author, and they accordingly surcharged - 
his income-tax return. Owen was there- 
fore compelled, at much inconvenience to 
himself, to repair to the inquisitorial cham- 
bers, the windows of which opened upon 
anold churchyard, After offering to turn 
over all the proceeds of his books to any 
one who would pay the cost of their pub- 
lication, and satisfying the Board that he 
had not attempted to defraud the revenue, 
he took his revenge by assuring the com- 
missioners that the room in which they 
sat was full of the most deadly germs, and 
that they occupied it at the peril of their 
lives, Retiring with this Parthian shot, 
he had the pleasure of hearing one of the 
frightened functionaries shout, ‘Shut 
them windows !” 


s 
a 





Pictures of Swedish Life; or, Svea and 
her Children. By Mrs. Woods Baker. (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co. New York, $3 75.) 
This handsomely manufactured and richly 
illustrated volume comes from one who 
has spared neither time nor pains to know 
Sweden and her people well. She writes 
not at all from the standpoint of the crit- 
ical or scientific historian but from that of 
one who had passed happy years in the 
country, is acquainted with the fireside 
life of the people and the history that 
pas-es current among them, loves much 
both the country and the people and does 
not hesitate to bestow some fond sentiment 
upon them, a trace of which we note 
in the title Svew and her Children. The 
author has arranged her work in five 
chapters. Beginning with tbe general out- 
lines and gateways and political constitu- 
tion of the country, she passes to the home 
life and the educational institutions. In 
the rest of the volume we have [studies of 


the Northern lands and peoples, and some 
sketches of Swedish history and heroes, 
ending with a brief account of the reigning 
family. Nothing can be more charming 
than the author’s picture of Swedish home 
life in its undisturbed simplicity. The 
book reads in many parts like an idyl, and 
it everywhere offers the reader whois fortu- 
nate enongh to possessit a refreshing flight 
from the fevers, burdens and complications 
of life as we know it in this wide awake 
land. The work earns its title of Pictures 
by its tone and style as well as by its general 
treatment of the subject, and its seventy- 
five large and small illustrations of actual 
things, scenes and persons, carefully repro- 
duced in heliotype. 

Labour and Sorrow is the title given to 
his new volume of ‘‘Sermons Preached on 
Various Occasions,” by W. J. Knox Lit- 
tle, Canon Residentiary of Worcester. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. $1.50.) 
Canon Knox Little knows as well as any 
man of hia times how to state the subjects 
of his sermons. The list given for this vol- 
ume wins favor for it—‘‘ Labour and Sor- 
row,” ‘The Duty of Strength,” ‘The 
Teaching of Disciplined Thought,” “The 
End of Sorrow,” “‘ The Outlook of the Soul,” 
‘The Soul and its Perplexities.” And the 
sermons, we may add, do not disappoint the 
expectations awakened by their titles. 
Canon Little has his own way of preaching. 
No other preacher is exactly like him; but 
his hold once established on a hearer, he 
does not let him go. 


Religion and Business. Practical Sugyes- 
tions to Men of Affairs. By Henry A. 
Stimson, Pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Congregational Church, New York. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 75 
cents.) These brief, pungent and practical 
sermons go straight to the heart of the sec- 
ularity that is troubling the Church. They 
speak the truth, the plain truth and some- 
thing very near the whole truth of the 
matter, in away which does not invite de- 
bate or contradiction, but does invite atten- 
tion. They come from a preacher who 
knows well what he is preaching about, 
and the congregation he is preaching to 
and is a masterin the great art of persua- 
sive, plain speaking. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston, we have 
received Vols. I and II of Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley’s translation of Moltére. 
The first volume contains ‘‘The Misan- 
thrope”’ and “‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
and the second ‘ Tartuffe,”’ ‘‘Les Précieuses 
Ridicules” and ‘George Daudin.” It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the transla- 
tion is excellent. Mrs. Wormeley is thor- 
oughly well-fitted to do, and she has done, 
this sort of work with admirable cleverness. 
Readers unacquainted with French will 
find these volumes all that they could wish 
in the way of gaining a fair knowledge of 
what Moliére’s plays are, barring that fine 
French distinction which no translation 
can quite preserve. The publishers give 
the volumes a handsome dress. Others are 
to follow. ($1.50 the vol.) 


The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ. A 
Devotional History of Our Lord’s Passion. 
By James Stalker, D.D. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York. $1.50.) Many have es- 
sayed to write on this theme, and but few 
could rise to the level of it. We shall not 
assert that Dr. Stalker has been able to 
come nearer than any who preceded him ; 
but he has done what he set out to do, and 
in the manner he marked out for his work 
to follow. Patiently, faithfully, in a thor- 
ough and reverent way, he has followed 
through the history, not from the exegetical 
point of view so much as the great drama 
of the sinner’s redemption and the believ- 
er’s sanctification. It is a good book to 
read by chapters, and to think over much 
and long. 


The Power of an Endless Life. (A.C 
McClurg & Co., Chicago.) Dr. Thos. C. Hall 
the preacher of the sermons in this volume, 
with its open, honest type, is pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 
He has given his collection the title which 
Dr. Bushnell chose for one of his most 
striking sermons. The discourses in this 
collection, without being brilliant, original 
or strikingly forcible, are very attractive, 
suggestive and persuasive. They open new 
lines of thought, follow them up in a fresh 
way, and always draw nearer and ever 
nearer the great practical pulpit themes 
which engross the attention of the world at 
this time. 


The Complete Poetical Works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Cambridge Edition. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $2.00.) This edition of Whittier’s 
poems is based on the original Riverside: 
Edition, which was prepared under the 
poet’s supervision, he deciding which poems 
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to admit and in some cases revising the text 
and furnishing introductions and notes. 
The present edition contains a few addi- 
tional poems collected after Mr. Whittier’s 
death and included in the authorized biog- 
raphy. The text of the Riverside notes and 
introductions has been reproduced, with 
some abbreviation, in this. 


Riverby, by Jobn Burroughs (Beston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25), is the latest, 
and we regret tosay that it is said in the 
preface to be the last of Mr. Burroughs’s 
always engaging outdoor books. In it we 
have eighteen airy and wholesome sketches 
about wild flowers and birds and squirrels 
and chipmunks, all of them good to read 
for their clear and unaffected style, as well 
as for the open-air fragrance of their sub- 
jects. The volume is made uniform in 
print and binding with Mr. Burroughs’s 
other books. 


Volume VIII in Huxley’s ‘‘ Collected 
Essays” is Discourses, Biological and Geo- 
logical. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$125.) It contains eleven essays, among 
them the famous Presidential Address in 
1870 on “ Biogenesis and Abiogenesis,’”’ 
that on the “ Border Territory between the 
Animal and the Vegetable Kingdoms,” and 
many others which have raised questions 
that are not yet down, as, for example, the 
wonderfully suggestive lecture on ‘*Yeast,”’ 
delivered in 1871. 


The Story of Portus, and Songs of the 
Southland. By Mary H. Leonard. (Buffa- 
lo: Charles Wells Moulton. $100) This 
pretty volume contains the verse-offerings 
of one who has evidently been in close touch 
with the Southland and its people and has 
poured into rbyme the genuive feelings of 
her heart. The spirit of such pieces as the 
one to * Jefferson Davis,” that to ‘ Henry 
W. Grady,” ‘Beauty’s Service” and 
‘Christo Gadsden” is patriotic and full of 
right sympathy. 


In The Dozy Hours, By Agnes Repplier. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
Twenty short, light and easy- flowing essays 
fill this handsome volume in which Miss 
Repplier gives us further examples of how 
well she can write in her own way on sub- 
jects of her own choosing, ranging from a 
kitten toa forgotten poet and from lectures 
to dialogs. She is always entertaining, be- 
cause she always bas something good to 
say and says it forthwith. 


The Days of Prince Maurice. By Mary QO. 
Nutting. (Boston : Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publication Society.) This is the 
story of the Netherland War, from the 
death of William the Silent to its close; 
that is from 1584 to 1648. The author tells 
the history in readable style, and sets the 
main features of the great religious strug- 
gle before her readers with clearness and 
strength. 


Stortes from English History. By A. J. 
Church, M.A. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.00.) This book’s contents are di- 
vided into three parts; the first giving 
stories of English history under the Ro- 
mans, the secon dealing with Saxon times, 
and the third relating to the Norman kings 
and their successors. It is handsomely 
illustrated and makes a very interesting 
and instructive volume. 


The Land Of Heart’s Desire, by W. B. 
Yeats (Chicago, Stone & Kimball, $1.00), is 
& pathetic little drama first performed in 
the Avenue Theater, March 29th, 1894. The 
verse is notably well finished, and all 
through there is a fine touch of poetic 
sweetness, with a quality as rare as it is 
tenuous. A beautiful little book. 


In Bird Land, By Leander 8S. Keyser. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 81.25.) 
This is one of those extremely agreeable 
books about birds which we read in winter 
and remember in summer, Mr. Keyser isa 
keen observer and a sympathetic reporter, 
and his book will be as fresh as cut flowers 
in the library. 


From Macmillan and Co., New York, we 
have volume XVII of The Poetical Works 
of Robert Browning. This volume, “ Aso- 
lando,” has Mr. Browning’s prefatory note 
to Mrs. Arthur Bronson, and biographical 
and critical notes to the pcems. The edi- 
tion is a fine ove. Every library should 
have it. ($1.50 the vol.) 


Character Studies. By F. Saunders, (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. $100.) These 
studies and personal recollections of great 
men are simple, unpretentious essays, not 
especially noteworthy; but they have their 
value and will find their place in serving 
the need of the readers who cannot reach 
large libraries, 











January 8, 1895. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


T. Y. Crowe. will publish immedi- 
ately Prof. Amos G. Warner’s work on 
American Charities. 


...-Mr. Humphry Ward is soon to make 
a tour in the United States, lecturing upon 
Art and Artists, It is said that Mrs. Ward 
will accompany him. 


-..-A translation of Professor Ratzel’s 
‘“‘Volkerkunde,” by Mr. A. J. Butler, with 
preface by Dr. E. B Tylor, and illustrations, 
will be published by Macmillan & Co. 


++«eThe Spectator, in a review of “Odes 
and Other Poems,” by William Watson, 
Bays: 

“Mr. Watson has taken his place ona level 


with Matthew Arnold.and Tennyson, if not with 
Wordsworth.” 


-..-Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins has 
published a collection of her Aphorisms, 
most of which have already appeared in the 
current magazines, in the form of a little 
year-book entitled “Aphorisms for the 
Year.” 


...-Mr. Edward Eggleston, in reading the 
first chapter of a story at an “Uncut 
Leaves,”’ recently held at Sherry’s, New 
York, remarked that it might fairly be 
called a fin de siecle novel, as the century 
would probably end before he had finished 
it, and might also be regarded as a posthu- 
mous work, as he would probably die before 
it was published. 


-+--The Monthly Social, an inexpensive 
periodical published by the Home Enter- 
tainment Co., Council Bluffs, Ia., is filled 
with suggestions for the entertainment of 
companies in the church or the home par- 
lors. Mission bands and local benevolent 
societies can get many useful hints from 
the little magazine, which they can receive 
for the small sum of fifty cents a year. 


...-The Rev. Alex. S. Twombly, D.D., of 
Newton. Mass., is preparing a memoir of 
Dr. Jobn Lord, the historical lecturer and 
writer, who died December 15th, 1894. He 
would gladly receive memoranda of fact, 
letters from Dr. Lord, etc., and in all cases, 
where it is requested, would carefully pre- 
serve and return such material after hav- 
ing copied from it what might suit his pur- 
poses, 


.- The Chicago Trade Press Association 
is makingan attempt to check the overload- 
ing of the mails with printed matter not 
properly mailed at the rate of one cent per 
pound. The Association protests that this 


rate is not intended to apply to the back 
prints, reprints, old stock and ancient mat- 
ter which now load the mails. delay the 
service, and add enormously to its expense, 
They memorialize the Postmaster General 
on these abuses in a petition that such mat- 
ter be not admitted to the mails at rates 
to which it is not entitled They invite the 
general co-operation of the Press, 


....The Nineteenth Assembly District of 
the New York City Vigilance League have 
arranged a series of fourteen Conferences 
on Good Municipal Government, to be held 
at the Amity Building alternate Thursday 
evenings, from November 221, opened by 
appointed speakers, who are allowed thirty 
minutes, and followed by volunteers allow- 
ed five. The topics are such as“ The Peo- 
ple,” ‘*The People’s Schools,” ‘The Peo- 
ple’s Revenues,” “The People’s Health,” 
**The People’s City,” ete. The Conference 
are publishing a series of admirable * Mu- 
nicipsl Program Leaflets,” at 5 cents each, 
$1 00 tor the senson. Orders may be sent to 
Wim. Howe Tolman, See’ y, 427 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


...-A number of Bryant centennial cele- 
brations and memorial meetings have been 
held at different dates in different sec- 
tions of our country. Cummington, 
Great Barrington, Brooklyn, New York 
City and Galesburg, Ill, have. all done 
their part to keep the poet’s memory 
green. A volume containing an account of 
the exercises that took place at Cummipng- 
ton, Bryavt’s birthplace, including the 
speeches, poems, ete., by Parke Godwin, 
Julia Ward Howe and others, with illustra- 
tions, will soon be issued. Mrs. Henrietta 
Ss. Nahmer, secretary of the Memorial Com- 
mittee, may be addressed at Cummington, 
Mass., by those wishing to secure the vol- 
ume. A limited edition of the Souvenir 
volume, which reports the Koox Colleze 
(Galesburg) celebration, bas been printed 
(subscripuion price, $1.00), and contains 
poems by Jonn W. Chadwick, Prof.Wm. C, 
Wilkinsop, and other interesting matter. 
Each ig numbered and sigued by Jobn 
Howard Bryant. brotber of the poet, and 
himseif author of a book of veise. - 


.... While the Germans have no maga- 
zines ex:ctly the counterparts of our 
Harpers, Century or Scribner, they have 
some illustrated literary joucnals of the 
highest order, One of the very best of this 
class, especially as 11s trend and tendency 
and tone is positively Christian, is the 
Duheim, of Leipsic, published by Velhagen 
& Klasing, appearing both in weekly is- 
sues or in magnificently issued montbly 
parts. The best of literature, stories, sci- 
puvific and historical articles and the like, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


make the Daheim a asienmns family jour- 


nal, while its illustrat 


ons are of the very 


t. It has not quite as large a subscrip- 
tion list as its rival, the Gartenlawbe, but 
the latter frequentiy opens its pages to 
scientific and other articles that are ob- 


jectionable to Christians. 
tbe Daheim is never unsatisfactory. 


In this respect 
The 


pew year of the weekly issues begins with 
October, and of the Monatshefte, which 
actually bring the same contents as the 
weekly issues, with the September number. 
The annual subscription is between $2.50 


and $3.00. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Marches of Wales. Notes and Impressions 
on the Welsh Borders, from the Severn Sea 
to the Sandso a Charles G. Harper. 
With 114 hinstrutione rom sketches “4 the 
eae and from ola-time portraits 9x6, 


Scribner's + ol Published monthly, with 

Sestrasi ae, from January to December, 

x7. Vol. XV, pp. vi, S4. Vol. XVI, 

pp. a iz. New York: The same...........- 

Loqares in Defence of the Christian Faith. 
Pp ceteaeer F. Godet. Translated by 

Litielton M.A. Third Edit on, T¢Kbls, 

~% vill, 295. Importe: rted by the same........... 

A Senay of Ethical Principles. By James Seth, 

M.A. 84%x554, pp. xvi, 460. Imported by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Sixth 
Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways 
in the United States for the year ending 
June 30th, 183, Prepered by the Statistician 
to the Commission. 9 x64, pp 620. Wash- 
ington: Government ry Office........ 


6,000 Tons of Gold. be J H. Chamberlain. 
744x5, Bp. 349. Mea ville, Be Flood & 
PUES 6atccnssesecnce: nennscdeescecenassescons 
Hiswry of the Jews. By Professor H. Graetz. 
ol. LV. From the Rise of the Kabbala (1770 
c. K.) to the Permanent Settlement of the 
Marranos in Holland (1618 C, E.). xtik, pp. 
x!, 743. Philadelphia Jewish  Publicatiun 
Ie as ak cacdexe. sacccnccccccoccces 
The Rorderland of Czar and Kalser. Notes 
from _ both sides of the Russian Frontier. 
Ky Poultney’ Bigelow, nn Af 
Frederic Remington. 7%x5, pp. vi, 
New York: Harper & Bros.............-.ee008 
The Parasite. A Story. By A. Conan Doyle. 
tegen nncong by Howard Pyle. 7¢x5, pp. 143. 
‘The san 
Sea Yarns for Boys. Spun bya. Old Sale. 
W.J. Henderson. Illustrateu. 


By 
TvXx5, pp. vil, 


- 746x5, pp. iv, 435. 
Commemorative Ty George William 
Curtis; Edwin Booth; Louis Kossuth: John 
James Audubon; William Cullen ity ant. 
By Parke Godwin, 734x5%, pp. The 
PO, gp aseccgace: eneeesse: cose seesceosace 
La Vita E Le Opere diGiovanni Bo‘rro. Con La 
Quinto Parte delle Relazioni Universali, e 
altri Docrtmenti one Di Carlo Gioda, 
, pp. 288. Vol. TIT, vill, 
Milano: Unica , ea EO a 
French Folly in Maxim: Of Letters, of Art and 
of Philosophy. Translated and’ edited by 
Henri Kéne DaBols. 5x4, pp. 535. In three 
volumes. New York: Brentano’s........... 
Colonial Days and Dames. By Anue Hollings. 
worth Wharton. Illustrated by EF. 8. Hollo- 

y. To x44. pp. 248. Philadelphia: J. B. 
ere 
Stories of Old Greece. By Emma M Firth. 74x 
54. pp. vil, 8. Boston: D. |. Heath & Co . 
Memoirs (Vieux Souvenirs) - the Prince de 
Joinville, Translated from the French by 
Lady Mary Loyd. With many illustrations 
from original dig ear by the author. 84x 

> q New Vork: Macmillan & Co. 

Studies in Modern Music, Second Series, Fred- 
erick Chopin Antonin rene Johannes 

nan 


Cc hildren in France 1789-1793. By enue C 
Price. Tenth, pp. vi, 34. Thesame ......... 
A Remenee tS ijon. By M. BethameEdwarids. 
7 CS RT ear 
The Mudie Oak Tree and Prince "Filderkin. 
By the late Lord Vrabourre (K. H_Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen). 6146x4, pp. vi, 17s The same 
Lullabies of Many Lands, © Ollected and Ren- 
dered into English Verse by Alma Strettell. 
With seventy-sever +. eo by Emily 
J. Harding. 9x7, pp. 127. The same... 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Ed- 
ited, from nomerous manuse ren. by the 
Rev. Walter W. Keat, Litt.D., Ph.D, 
M.A. Notes to the ¢ ‘anterbury Tales. 9x6, 
pp. xXvil, 615, The same...... .........eseeees 
Travels into Several Remote Nations of the 
World, By Lemuel Gulliver. With a Pref- 
ace by Henrv Craik, and 100 Tllustrations by 
—— E. Brock, 744x5, pp. xxx, 381. The 
Reonys Joseph Mazzini, Wost of Them Trans- 
lated "or the First Time by Thomas Okey. 
—" Moy an [ntrodaction, ~d _taten 
Kin . pp. xxxil, 257. The san 
The End of ¥l ntown. By Jane Barlow. “Thus: 
trate’ by Laurence Housman. 714x5, pp. 77. 
The * BANE. oe ee eseee- server eneee ereeeeceeeseess 
Spenser's Faerie Queene. (Book I, Cantos I— 
IV.) Edited by Thoinas J. Wise. With four 
full-page and other illustrations by Walter 
Crane. 11x9, pp... The sume ............... 
Monism as connecting Religion and Science. 
The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. 
By Ernst Haeckel. Translated from > 
German by J. Gile hrist, M.A... B. Se., Phil 
T4x5, pp. vill, 117. New York: The dag 
Children’s Singing G: ames. With the Tunes of 
which thev are Sung. Collected and edited 
by Alice B.Gomme. Pictured in black and 
=e yA Winifred Smith. Second Series, 
BIE, DP. 10. TRO SBME... ccccccvccesceee-co 
thet ith, Life and Acts of King Arthar of his 
Noble Knights of the Kound Table. Their 
Marvellous *nquests and Adventures, The 
Achiving of the San Greal and inthe End 
Le Morte Darthur with the Dolourous Death 
and Deparene out of this Werld of them 
All. The Text as Wriiten_ by Sir Thomas 
ts, "and imprinted by Willlam Caxton 
at Westminster the Year MCCOCCLXXXV 
and now spelled in Modern Style. With an 
Introduction by Professor Rhys and Em- 
belitshed with many Origin: al Designs by 
Aubrey Bearusley. VMDCCCXCIIL Two 
Vols. 934x814, pp. xc, 99". The same ....... 
Dic'lonary ot National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. oe —., JA. bo hols-O’ Dugan. 
pp. Vi, So). PNEO SAME... ceee © se evee 
The y stlents of the United Mstates 1789-1898, 
Bv John t iske, Carl Se hurz, William E. Rus- 
sell, Daniel ©. Gilman, Willlam Walter 
Phelps, Rohert C. Winthrop, George Ban- 
croft, Joun Hay and Others, Edited by 
James Grant Wilson. Illustrated. 9x6, pp. 
xii, 526. New York: D, Agpiesen & Co 
Verses and Fly Leaves. By arles Stuart Col- 
. MHex4, pp. vil, 2. New York: G, P. 
PULNA T'S BONS. ....0-. 22+ coves cooe-cee 0 cvcee 
The Argument for oe ot yo 4% Ky George C, 
Lorimer. D,D. ie. 463, oo la: 
Americ7n Ba nist Pu cation Soclety.. 
The Leisure of God, and Other Ptadies in the 
Spiritual Fvolution. Ky John Coleman 
8x" e. DD. 7. Boston: Universalist 


General Catalogue, IT4-184, Exh aa pp. 
New York: Printed for the College ..... ... 
The Modern Temple ana Templars, A Sketch 
of the Life and Work of Russell H. Cornwell, 
raster at the Baptist Tem-s'e Philadelphia. 
By Re bert J. Burdette 1% xi. pp rh, 
— York, Bostun, Chicage: Silv er, Buraett 





same, epaegccccccccccere vecce 
ine: Cc n Theol B Cornelius 
Outhie ¥ “a of =F game Dg ology. Say York 
Tho sat WRICEANGEE ...0.-cccecscceocccocceses 
ae ne mas Tales. By Minnis E. Kenny. Thsx 


‘n eer eereserece 


seeeereeee 


1% 
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8 00 


2 50 


300 


0 80 


14 00 


$1 00 
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Inspirations. By John O. Coit. 6x5, pp. 29. 
Ban Francisco: The Bancroft Co..... ¥ epeane 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Showing the 
Operations, Supensionres ¢ and vention of 
the Institution to July, 189: *. Od¢x6, pp. x 
763. Washington: 





Vv, 
Office Government fFrinting 
An Introduction to ths Verse of Terence. By 
H. ay ey, Ph.D. 7¢x5, pp. vi, 26. Bos- 
ig che od 9 ape encnaialanit Nitc erie 
Essays tn American ges 
—— M.A a 


5 Pott a 


By Henry Fer- 
211. New York: 
siscai’” tig’ ¥ Sgsani: 
“BEM. pp. 398. New York: Thomas 

ns 


1% 


-* 50 


Rehitiion yt Andreas Hofer. By Sue Hoff- 
mann. Elementary Text with Notcs. Fd- 

jaan Li O. B. Powell, B.A. 7x4, pp. 96. = e 
The ‘National School Library _of So fi No. I. 
Edited by Leo R. Lewis. Songs—Patriotic. 
Devotional, Occasional, Folk Songs of Many 
Nations. For Normal’ and High Schools, 
Geminaries, etc. 9x64, pp. 91. Boston: Ginn 
Business Forms, (ustoms and Accourts for 
Schools and Colleges. By Seymour Eton. 
TRxoi4, pp. itl, New Vork: American Book 


Things, of the —— 
















By J..'.. Spatding. 734x5, 

: A.C. Me Clurg & Co, 

The Crue ‘fixion ot Philip Strong. A Cherise 
. Shelton. 2x5, pp. 267. The sur 4 
Elements of Phys cs. ine Use in Necondary 
Scnouls. _ & feads. 74¢x5, pp. 2 

~_ York, Soston, Cc ioe Silver, Burdett 


Waymarks for Teachers. Showing Aims, Prin- 
ciples and Plans of Everyday Teac hing. 
Illustrated. By Sarah L. Arnold. 734x5'4, 
DR. We Miia Kosnnscacnnqsscctcesctecece 

















Takes the 







lealin the pictorial and lit- 
erary pre- sentation of the 
events of the day. It is an 


Illustrated History of the Times. 


10 cents a copy; $4 a year 








The Latest ‘and Best 
Sunday-School 
Hymn Book. 


MUDGE AND TURNER’S 


CARMINA 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


By Rev. Lewi« W. Mudge, D.D,. Editor of 
Carmina Senctorum, and Rev. Herbert B. 
urner, of Hampton (Va.) Institute, 

293 Hymns, with Tunes, Price, cloth, 60 cents, 
For examination, 35 cts. per copy. For in- 
troduction, $35 per hundred. 

nee and attractive in hymns, tunes, neatngent 

tyre. and fully up to date in every particular ion't 

lto secure a copy. 

len LOOKS FOR CHURCHES, 

1. Carmina Sanctorum, Hymns and Tunes. 
8vo. Price, $i. 

2. Car 
Edition. 


3. Carm 
~~ 
Car 


mT, 


a Sanctorum. Pew 
“\émo. Price, 75 cents 
ina Senctorum. 
#2mo. Price, 45 cents. 
m ne Saaceram. 
Price. 75 cen : 
any Voices Sarmines Evangelistic Edl- 
tion, with Tunes. 8vo. Price, 75 cents. 
, “For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on 
vy 


rece ipt of price 
Pubs., 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


56 East 10th Street (near Broadway), N.Y. 


Hymns only. 
“Hymns only. Pocket 


Chapel Edition, with 
smo. 





DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


h Grade statiovery, Imported Novel- 
ata ‘ ties, Leather Goods, 


Union Square 36 East 14th Street New York. 





~ EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, forthe higher eauca- 


Rujldings unsurp+ssed for com:fort ana healt" ". Twen- 
ty- fee eres twelve in grove: lake for rowing and 
skating Classical and general course of study; also, 
sreraratory avd optional. Year commences Sept. 12, 

DA C.ALLEN, Prin. Braoford, Mass. 
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‘Arts (A. » 
Prevent tory ¢ Pato ~ 


_snabaaiain a odor et HYATT, Pres 
WILSON COLLEGE woven. 


fentific & Special Courses. Music & Art 
Puintadtoras seat to schools traiala Zz pimisforea 
yance by carciffuate. A: Liress, Caamarsourg, Pa. 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Land of the Sun. 


Vistas Mexicanas. By CunrisTIAN REID, 
author of * ‘The Land of the Sky,” “A 
Comedy of Elopement,” etc. Illustra- 
ted. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


In this picturesque travel remance the author of 
“The land of the Skv" takes ner characters from 
New Orleans to fascinat nz Moxican cities like Gua- 
nijuato, Zicatecas, Acuas ‘ alientes, Guadalajara, 

aid ofcourse he City of Mexico. What they see and 
what they do are de-cribe: in a vivacious style, 
which renders the bo>« most valuable to those who 
wish an interesting Mexican travel-hoox unencum- 
bered with deta‘is, while the story as a story sustains 
the high reputaiton of this talented autnor. 


Dust and Laurels. 

A Study in Nineteenth-Century Woman- 
hood, By MARY L. PENDERED. No. 
158, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“An exceedingly clever character sketch—every- 
thing by tures, and n-thing long, She poses, and 
despises herself for posing; fil’ ts, an! »bhors herself; 
uses her liberty and abuses it, and exposes herself to 
being taken for worse toan she ‘s. This study stands 
out from the usual portraits of such ty:es, through 
its clever indi-ation of tre effects of the limita of 
nineteenth-century civilization upon such unre- 
strained natures.’ —Londen Spectator. 

“Though Miss Pendered's name is unknown to us, 
we can hardly imagine her to be a novice to novel. 
writing, when she shows such rare choice of incident 
and character as she dves in ‘Dust and Laurels.’ "— 
London Atheneum. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COC., 


72 FIrrn 


by mail 


AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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IF YOU 
WISH TO TRY THEM, 
Will send the FIVE leadin = de 


numbers on receipt of return G 


postage 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


810 | BROADWAY, NEW YORK. — 





The only way to tell 
whether you can write 
better with TADELLA 
PENS is to try one. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 20 
styles, 20cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 74 Filth 
Ave.. New Ye rk. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. : 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS aAnp- 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmaxer2I8 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 








ANY ONE 
wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for Clubbing List, 
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American wood engraving has 
been famous the world over for 
its beauty, delicacy, and faith- 
fulness, but of late “ process” 
illustration has largely taken its 
place. 

Scribner's Magazine during 
the coming year will print a 
series of frontispieces by the 
masters of the art, each engraver 
reproducing a subject especially 
suited to his skill. 

Henry Wolf will contribute 
the first block of the set to the 
January number—a truly superb 
piece of work, perhaps the finest 
bit of wood engraving ever pub- 


lished. 


Subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine for 1895 
should be sent now. $3.00 a year. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JANUARY. 











Pleasures of the Telescope. II. (llustrated.) 
By GARRETT P. SEKVISS. 


Under the delightful eultance of Mr. Serviss, ama- 
teurs with onal telescopes may view many of the 
wonders tha’ astronomers have discovered among 
the constellations, 


Twenty-five Years of Preventive Medicine, 
By Mrs. H. M. PLUNKETT 
A brief history of public health work in this coun- 
try, particularly of its origin in Massachusetts. 
Studies of Childhood, V. By Professor JAMES 
SULLY. 


In this paper Professor Sully takes up the idea of 
self, of the past, of God as an artificer, and others 
that young philosophers puzzle over. 


On the Origin ot Weeks ae Sabbaths. By 
the late Colonel A. B. FLL 


Shows that the weeks of an lengths employed 
by various peoples are ail divisions of the lunar 
month,and that among many moon-worshipiog tribes 
Sabbaths at first occurred mont hly. 

OTHER ARTICLES: 

ETHICS IN NATURAL LAW; Two LUNG-TESTS; 
ScHouL ETHIcs; THE BARQMETAIC MEASURE- 
MENT OF HEIGHTS; BABIES AND MONKEYS 
ANIMAL TINCTUMUT‘NTS; SCHOULROOM VEN- 
TILATION AS AN INVESTMENT; CORRELATION 
IN ORGANIC GROWTH; SKETCH OF DENISON 
OLMSTED (with Portrait). 

CORRESPONDENCE; EpItor's TABLE; LITERARY 
NOTICES; POPULAR MISCELUANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO. NEW YORK. 
J. L. STACK OO, gayreining, Agency 


Prompt eervice, Lowest prices. 











MUSIC. 








IN THE ART OF 


Reading Music at Sight, 


A careful pre ared text-book for classes, consisting 
of a well-grade 


JUNIOR COURSE 


and e# complete and progressive 


SENIOR COURSE, 
together with special departments for Day-School 
Institutes, Temperance, Vocal Culture, ete., to which 
is added a Miscellaneous’ Department. comprising 3 a 
choice collection of Sacred and Secular ( horuses, 
Part-Songs, Glees, Anthems, Sentences, etc., wel 
— for use in C oncerts, Closing exercises, etc. 

PRICE, 60 CENTS. 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


will be supplied, FREE OF (CHARGE, with our 
reguiar Monthly Bulletin of New Publications, on 
receipt of name and addre es. With request for same. 
Send stamp for sample of**The Musical Visitor.” 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, = NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


MUSIC *OR MID-WINTER. 
For Social Meetings: 
Christian Endeavor Hymps. . $30 per 1006 
G in or sevival fss', 
ospe mns Nos. 5 and 6 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 Souptere. 
For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday Schools: 
Select a ete a w Ft NS Rete per 100 
76 East Sth St.. New York 215 Wabash ae 





Ave... ‘Chic ago 


CHURCH GEO. 8. p SUTCHINES, 


Richard weary. Warren. 


ORGANS gn See ng |, Vork. 


Send postal for Catalogue. 














WANTED. 
AGENTS PS) peti. Wahtre aay easy. Great 
. 84 Fifth Ave. Chtcago, tL 





THE 


Financial. 


INVESTMENT NOTES. 





PROBABLY the larger part of the semi- 
annual interest on our railroad bonds is 
payable in January ; besides interest, so 
many dividends of banks and corporations 
are received by the shareholders during 
this season of the year, that large amounts 
of money are usually available for invest- 
ment in January. This is so well under- 
stood in Wall Street that a January rise in 
stocks is expected as fully as a January 
thaw in the weather, 

Government bonds are the first thing for 
investment which come into the mind. 
The syndicate which purchased $50,000,000 
of these bonds six weeks ago intended to 
keep part of them for their own invest- 
ment, part to be sold to the public. Fora 
while the Exchange quotations ranged a 
little above the price paid by thesyndicate ; 
but latterly, for various reasons, the quo- 
tations have fallen to a point at which the 
bonds will yield the investor about 3%. As 
the security is absolu‘e, there can be no 
better investment for any one who is will- 
ing to accept so small a return upon his 
money. 

Our readers will not fail to notice the 
excellent showing made by the banks in 
the last issue and in the present one, in 
their statements of condition. Tnere can 
be no safer investment than the shares of 
old and sound banking ivstitutions in New 
York City and in the East, The same re- 
mark, of course, is true of good banks in 
all parts of our country. Tnesharea of 
these banks sell on a basis waich re- 
turns t» the investor from 384 to 444%. 
Phis is nota high int rest on the money ; 
but people in this section are at pres- 
ent not looking for high dividends. The 
prices of bank stocks are affected also by 
the matter of securi y, depending largely 
upon the amount ot the surpus. The 
character of the business done by the 
bank and the reputation of its general 
management must also be taken into ac- 
count. Good judges do not believe that 
in New York and the East we shall again 
see such large banking profits as in the 
past; nevertheless there can be no doubt 
that the banks will increase in prosperity 
with the general business of the country 
when the period of depression ts over. 

The English notion is that the stocks of 
American railways are not the best things 
to buy for investment, however good they 
may be as speculative ventures, This 
rule may be a proper one for foreign capi- 
talists, but need not be so closely observed 
by Americans: for stocks of such roads as 
the Lake Shore, regarded as investments, 
are nearly as good as bonds. Railway 
bonds ag to tieir quotations may be di- 
vided into two classes, first those which 
are Considered good beyond peradventure 
and which sell at prices that net the 
holder 4% or but little more ; and secondly, 
bonds of compunies whose credit is some- 
what in doubt and which sell in the mar- 
ket at prices ascorres;ondingly low as the 
gilt-edged ones are high. Railway men 
believe we have reached tne bottom of our 
depression and that we shall have a slow 
recovery from now on; but this opinion 
has not yet been reflected in the earnings 
of the railways tosuch a degree as to war- 
rant the belief that bonds heretofore con- 
sidered uncertain are now safe. Never- 
theless when the time comes ia which this 
can be said the purchaser of almost any 
torm of investment will, no doubt, make 
money by the advance in the value of his 
principal. It isa great advantage which 
bink stocks ani railway bonds have that 
aquick market is always assured for them, 
so that the holder who for any reason may 
wish to tura his investment intocash can 
always find a purchaser at a moment's 
notice. 

Farm mortgages continue on their even 
way. Some of the mortgage companies 
which went into the hands of rec-ivers, 
have Cast doubts upon such investments, 
but undeservedly ; for their failure oc- 
curred through speculation in otber things 
than in lands or land mortgages. Such 
mortgages carefully placed and limited to 
a reasonable percentage of the value of 
land in sections where time has proved the 
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stability of crops and values, are as safe 
certainly as the majority of railway bonds. 

Some of thesurplus money seeking invest- 
ment in New York City has been turned 
in the direction of city real estate, and what 
is true of this city is, doubtless, true with 
modifications throughout the country. The 
recent improvement in the erection and 
cost of high buildings—the use of struc- 
tural steel and the increasing importance 
of eleva‘ors—have given so much addi- 
tional renting space to the same number 
of square feet of ground, that real estate 
values in the business portion of this city 
have been increased. Another thing which 
has prevented a decline in the valuations 
of real estate in some of the older busine3s 
parts of the city is the willingness of the 
owners to accept for the time being a 
lower percentage of returns, a tendency 
which we have already noticed in the 
quotation of bank shares and good rail- 
way bonds. Such a willingness to be 
satisfied with a smaller percentage of 
rental has had an important influence in 
this city in preventing the selling values 
of real estate from declining in propor- 
tion to the general depression in trade. 
Of course, in periods of long depression 
real estate must fall, to correspond to the 
decline in business values generally ; 
still, real estate experts do not anticipate 
any decrease in the valuations of 
real estate in New York City. 1n conse- 
quence of this feeling and this reasoning, 
mortgages upon good city property when 
amounting to not mole than two-thirds 
of the valuation can be had at 4 or 444, in- 
vestors being willing toaccept that return, 

The marked features in the invest ment 
markets at the present time are the ¢x- 
treme sharpness with which good shares 
or bonds are differentiated from those 
which are considered uncertain, and the 
low rate of interes; which investors are 
willing to take when purchasing mort- 
gayes or securities which are considered 
safe. 


_ 
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NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 





IN this issue of THE INDEPENDENT we 
print the quarterly statements of some of 
the National and State banks doing busi- 
ness in this city, and give a summary of 
the more important items below. The 
stocks of New York City bunks are widely 
held throughout the country, and they 
deserve the confidence bestowed upon 
them. 


. CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ReSOUrCES .....ececcccccee oe eeeee $41,096,599 
Capital Bt00K 56 6.000600020c0e0ee00% 300,000 
ee ee U00 
Undivided profits..............6 1. "SLL,521 
EPEIONIES Gs wicsab cen eee einsoe.e0 20% 33,474,204 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
CC ee a oe $9,827,046 
Capital stock..............sceeces 1,000,000 
Surplus ES ee tre 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 18,673 
SUPINE So ce GunseosSoukocacsensens 8,565,555 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources ..........- yey ere $1,730,376 
Capital stock. .............scesees 25,000 
SSUEPPIMS, occ csveccvecccvccceccescs 50,000 
Undivided protits................ 92,309 
ee ERIE ees pee per 1,126,567 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
PE MIMMONE 6 5ssnnw sue sbaneeks nace $2,744,269 
Capital stock....0.......eeeeee eee 200.000 
IRMNID i in'us 55555 ss be5 ss s0wene wae 50,000 
Unuivided profits................ 256,084 
Deposits.........6. Sceescuabeeoees 2,067,525 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK. 
PNORUNR: cinaavsnshsesesssecdsaes $754,041 
Capital stock.............-.... ee 200,000 
DEE ciescekshbexseenseenaseees 40,000 
Undivided profits................. 1,286 
SE oC eLebbashebsishaebes abe 468,855 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
RIDIN vo sbh55555005ensens seen $8,122,468 
Capital stock..............eeee ees 300,000 
ee Or eer 505,000 
Undivided prolits................. 10.247 
SRMNMEN cs ahebsbssbuns i encenss ese 7,085,920 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
SINE i556 scnwnsde) sascee eeeee 85,733,736 
PENI S. o nes n sess wns erenene 600,000 
TL caveduspneness<séseeeaues 68.000 
Undiviued profits................ 79,551 
SRN cas bsbhschabasdvaboassae 4,906,028 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANE. 
Resources........... poénbsonbsoees $4,298,575 
a re stock..... seeceecccccccses» 200,000 
SEE Si n6b605d000s0000000% robes 40.000 
On SUMO MNOS. «soos venwewcnees 489,285 
SRMIPUELB ss cs nnnsevesses er . 8,524,200 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


ON ois pngacusdepssesssbenns $2,105,629 
Capital stock..................... 300,000 
DS tne Leinciwnahecckcwaaens> 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 19,651 
DT LCSS Ghwstcupeas esi seeenss 1,640,979 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
ee $6,706,417 
a a pa DM ccs cckvnaswonscasees 750,000 
CD Cie. Sh can sGsuieaseneees 250,000 
Undivided DEE 5c a duncins sacives 147,557 
SEE. gins wswaneeasdnicesove Gee 5,514,310 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
INE os coas seu" ewusesseceos $7,284,170 
ODIGAL BLOCK... covcsccescssesce 300,000 
nee 50,000 
Undivided profits. .............. 67,183 
REMNEIN Gis so uiswen awsciny sess osens 6,377,627 


STATE BANKS. 





BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 





IES 5. onicuwasccebaseccons ss $7,617,162 
Capital stock............ssssseeee 300,000 
Surplus and undivided profits.... 757,796 
LS SE pre 3,559,366 
BOWERY BANK 
is pes eG Ga mae $4,261,033 
Capital stock. ....ccccccoccccccce 250,000 
Rs cwSbwecsss<50000ede0ssoe> 250,000 
Undivided oT Ee ee 306.448 
SRM Cokoansh caus saad esesenws 3,454,585 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 
NE os acanunearsaéeunee $1,695,117 
RREERT BROOKE 5 oo nso 9550000000000 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 251 597 
SONI cc ok ans oe wes cossksesses 1,343,521 
MURRAY HILL BANK, 
IN i ics cen asavnenueies es $1,965,228 
Capital stock. ...........0..ses008 100.000 
PE cei cocci ceswses caeseaee 800,000 
Undivided protits................ be 
SPRINID sp 69s 00% v0i9'cne ends oes ece 458,934 
ORIENTAL BANK 
INE 5 sikcscs anes yseenwasnves $2,951,011 
Capital WINE: 6c ck ccnesvausnsnases 800,000 
(EERE CE ann ee ee 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 142,185 
Se ery ee 2,208,826 
FIFTH AVENUE BANK. 
Resources....... ee Se $8,878, 491 
Capital stock............. Sea Snuenis 100, C00 
Surplus und profits............... 1,056, 642 
EPADOGIEE 206.0 csscveecesece seeees 7,721, 849 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


TRE year 1895 came in with few inter. 
esting features in the business world, and 
with unusual quiet in the financial situa- 
tion which promises to continue for some 
time longer. In every department of 
business and finance the solution of the 
currency problem before Congress is 
awaited ; not that the adoption forthwith 
of any scheme is thought to be a necessity 
before contidence can be permanently re. 
stored, but rather that tae country is wait- 
ing for an end of agitation, through the ap. 
point ment of a commission of representa- 
tive men to consider the entire subject, 
meanwhile making provision for the Gov- 
ernmenv’s immediate requirements in some 
of the many ways that have been sug. 
gested. In no quarter is there now any 
particular activity. Holiday trade, tho 
in a number of lines rather disappointing- 
ly light, has been a stimulating influence 
recently ; and now that it is over the dull- 
ness of regular operations is quite marked, 
A casual observer of business cénditions 
cannot understand how carefully the 
commercial interests are observing the 
currency conditions and discussions, the 
Treasury statements and the international 
movement of gold. One must come direcily 
in contact with business men to appreci- 
ate how they are studying these things. 
The strength of the foreign exchanges and 
the export of $759,000 more gold to Paris 
with conditions favorable for further ship- 
ments almost immediately, were among 
the most important developments of the 
week in the financial markets. It was 
thought that a week might be passed with- 
out shipments of the yellow metal, and 
such would have been the case had not 
there been a special demand for gold in 
France in connection with certain new 
Continental loans about tocome-out in the 
Paris market and which caused sterling 
in Paris to drop suddenly from 25.19 to 
25.17. This decline was sufficient to show 
London bankers a proficia drawing guld 
from this country through Paris. The 
Government's gold reserve declined to 
$88,600,000, according to the official state- 
ment of the Treasury Department; but 
this does not make allowance for the with- 
drawals for export and for redemption of 
legal tenders made late in the week, In 
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this connection it may be said that the bank 
statement of Saturday last was a rather 
agreeable surprise, because the smaller 
loss of legal tender notes and the smaller 
gain in specie than expected indicate that 
the New York banks are not continuing 
their drain of the Government’s gold at so 
important a rate as during the few weeks 
previous, when the bond issue was in 
negotiation or in process of delivery. The 
heavy movement of currency to this city 
from the interior banks has continued, but 
there are reasons to believe that it will 
fall off a little soon. 
road companies have been remitting free- 
ly to our banks in order to be prepared to 
meet interest payable in New York. In 
the South it has been possible for the 
roads to secure a fair amount of New 
York drafts at a moderate premium, but 
those in the West have not fared so well, 
Their bids for New York checks promptly 
rau up the premium for such draits to a 
sum equal vo the charge for shipments of 
Curreucy to this city, and thereafter such 
special demands for drafts could only be 
supplied through shipments of currency 
for account of the remitting company. 
Tnis special movement of money is now 
over, and already an encouraging ten- 
dency to weakness in the domestic ex- 
changes is apparent, 





Wages have been tending downward, 
and many industries are quiet to make 
repairs to plants, to take annual stock, or 
because of the low prices of products. 
Tnese conditions are reflected in the 
record of payments through the C.earing 
Houses of the principal cities, which for 
the week have been only 1.97% heavier than 
for the same week last year, New York 
showing 3.7% decrease. The aggregate 
gain of 1.9% referred to is due to an ex- 
ceptional gain of 63¢ at Pailadelphia in 
connection with the payment of a matur- 
ing city loan, But for this gain of over 
$24,000,000 in Philadelphia, the record in 
the aggr‘ gate would be a fraction of 14% 
smaller than in the corresponding time 
last year, 


Stocks were dull and lower, with specu- 
lations ata very low ebb. There were a 
a few exceptional advances in stock, like 
Chicago Gas and some other industrials, 
which contained a large short interest, as 
well as ina few of the railroad specialties, 
The bear faction among the room traders 
took advantage in its raids of the lack 
of public interest in the market, as also 
of the pressure to close out long trading 
accounts at the end of the year. It was 
aided by the St. Paul road’s poor state- 
ments of earnings, which raise questions 
as tothe ability of the company to con- 
tinue payment of dividends on the com- 
mon stock at 4%. London was a seller, and 
this accounted ia part for the strength of 
the foreign exc iange market, There was 
no important change in railroad tonnage 
or earnings. Government bond prices 
were lower, with free offerings of the old 
issues and of the new 5s. This was due 
tothe dissolution of the syndicate which 
bought the last issue of 53, on account of 
**the action of the Treasury on currency 
questions.” It was believed that this 
might have considerable influence upon 
negotiation to place another Government 
loan, inasmuch as the syndicate has been 
able to sell only 35% cent. of the issue. 
The money market was unchanged on the 
basis of rates quoted last week.: 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


*Dec. 29. Dec. 22. Decrease. 
Loans. ....0..000 492,647,000 $495,266,21) $5,619,200 
Bpecle.....e.cccve 73,760,6 72097, 00) 41,663.60 
Legal tenders... 93.831,100  100,431,1'0 1,600,000 
Deposits. .... 549,291,400 554,509,700 5,218,300 
Circulation.....+ 11,204,700 1), 191,400 +103,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


“481,683,600 


Specie ........006 273,760,60 $72,097,000 

Legal tenders.... 93,841, lu0 100,431,100 1,600,009 
Total reserve . $172,591,709 172,528,100 +863,600 

Reserve required 
against dep'ts. 137,322,850 138,627,425 1,304,575 
Surp. reserve.. $34,263,350 $33,900,675 481,368,175 


“* Five days. + Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


It appears that rail- 
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December S0th, 1893—Surplus.............000+ $80,815,150 
December 3ist, 1892—Surplus..........0sse00+ 6,839,550 
January 2d, 1892—Surplus.........cceceeseceves 17,232,050 
January 3d, 1891—Surplus....... ......00 see 8,576,875 
January 4th, 1890—Surplus...........seseeseees 1,756,000 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending December 29th. .*$423.842,771 06 


Clearings week ending December 22d.... 545,595,284 91 
Balances week ending December 29th.... *27,361.361 89 
Balances week ending December 22d..... 36,880,802 41 





* Five days. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 
BISCY ARYS..c0cccce cocccccccssecccscessccccesees 4.87144— 





Cable tranefers.. 
Com sercial, long. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 





Bid. Asked. 
BBscccd -cocccceee cocccsescocecccccsescccscese 97 oe 
GB, ReMIStETOd...ccocccccceccrocerccccccccccee 113% 113% 
GB, COBPORB ccs ccccccccccccceccconsenscestocece 114% 115 
New Sa, Hegistered......rcccccccccccses sevve 17 ik 
GO, COUPONS. ...0-ccccccccrcccccccccccvcccccees Wi i4 
i I vinvincsenvccnceccesvecseces 100 a 
CUrrency 66, 1896..... . sccccerccccccccsssece 10284 se 
CUSPORSH Gs LETT. cc cccciccccocpcccceccccccccss Wh 106% 
CUPPENCY GB, 180B....ccccccccsccccccece covece 10844 ae 
Currency Ga, 1800. ......000 soe cce seccccccece i ° 


Cherokee, 1896. .. 
Cherokee, 1897.. 
Cherokee, 1898... “ 
Cherokee, 1890. ......sseccccccccccceceserscees 10644 


BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending — 29ch, 1894 : 
Amer. Exchange., 28104 | Gala Side 
Groadw. AY «ose 
Butvhers’& Drov’rs’ iat 


Centrat....ccccoe voce Nintn National pecs i M6 
Cit eee | PB ensivcsecccce cee 116 
voce 15234 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

. .[t is stated that Chicago capitalists 
have arranged for the construction of an 
electric railroad from Merced, Cal., to the 
Yosemite Valley, the capital stock to be 
$2,500,000. 
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Commerce.. 





..-The New York Bowery Fire Insur- 
ance Company has declared a dividend of 
8¢. This company began business in 1833, 
has a capital of $200,000, and has paid 
since its incorporation over $5,000,000 in 
losses, 


.-The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany reports an increase in net earnings 
of all lines east of Pittsburg and Erie for 
November, as compared with the same 
month in 1893, of $211,424.73. All lines 
west of Pittsburg and Erie for November 
show an increase in net earnings of $378,- 
856.91. 


.. li is thought by many persons that 
the gold production of the Leadville dis- 
trict in the near future will exceed its 
former output of silver. The gold prod- 
uct for 1894 from three producers will 
reach $2,000,000. There is much prospect- 
ing going on and new mining companies 
are being formed. 


...The Bowery Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend at the rate 
of 4%. The Bowery Savings Bank is prob- 
ably the largest savings bank in the United 
States. Its deposits at the present time 
amount to about $50,000,000, John P. 
Townsend is President, John D, Hicks is 
First Vice President and Robert Maclay is 
Second Vice President. 


..The Middlesex Banking Co., of Mid- - 


dletown, Conn., gives notice that the de- 
bentures of Series 10, maturing January 
1st, 1895, will be paid at the office of the 
Company on that day. Also such deben- 
tures of Series Nos. 15 and 16, maturing 
June 1st, 1895, which have not yet been 
presented for payment. Also the deben- 
tures of Series 17, maturing July 1st, 1895. 


...-The Susquehanna River Electric 
Company was incorporated in Baltimore 
last week with a capital of $100,000. The 
object of the company is to place a dam 
across the Susquehanna River near Cono- 
wingo, Md., and toerect an electric plant, 
The power generated will be transmitted 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and other places for street railways, elec- 
tric lights and manufacturing purposes. 


...eThe State of North Carolina owns a 
controlling interest in two of the principal 
railroads of the State ; the North Carolina 
Railroad extending from Goldboro to 


Charlotte, 228 miles, and the Atlantic and 
North Carolina from Goldboro to More- 
head City, 102 miles. This makes acon- 
tinuous line of road, 325 miles in length, 
running through the richest and most 
thickly populated portion of the State. 


...We learn from the Railway Age 
that there have been laid, during the 
present year, 1,919.18 miles of new railroad 
track in the United States. About 400 
miles of track were laid in Canada and 
Mexico. Arizona leadsin number of new 
miles laid, the total being 193 miies on 
four lines. The aggregate length of rail- 
way lines in the United S ates is now 
179 672 miles. Duriog the last ten years 
54 300 miles of railway were laid in this 
country, an average of 5,430 miles a year. 


.. Judge Carpenter, in the United 
States Circuit Court sitting at Boston week 
before last, decided that the telephone 
patent granted November 17th, 1891, to 
Emile Berliner, be declared void and de- 
livered up to be canceled. The American 
Bell Telephone Company, whose patent 
expired a year or two ago, has been work- 
ing under the Berliner patent and has pro- 
tected itself by separate patents on every 
improvement made. The stock of the 
Bell Telephone Company broke on the an- 
nouncement of the decision from 2004 to 
191, 


...The Supreme Court of Iowa has 
rendered its final decision in the Jones 
County calf case. This decision refers to 
the costs. The case has been in litigation 
for more than twenty-seven years, and 
arose Over an animal valued at forty dol- 
ars. It is estimated that the costs of the 
different suits up to the present time have 
been upward of $30,000. Many of the 
most distinguished lawyers oi Iowa have 
been engaged in the case, and it has had 
an influence upon religion and politics, 
has depressed the value of real estate, 
houses have been destroyed by fire, and 
many enmities produced. 


.-The Unitad States Consul at Ghent 
has transmitted to the State Department 
the annual railroad record of the German 
Minister of Public Works, which gives 
statistics of all the railroads in the world 
as of December, 1892. The total aggre- 
gate of all the railroads in the world is 
406,3483 miles, of which America has 
218,8714, being 31,000 miles more than all 
the remaining countries combined. Africa 
has 7,2124 miles, Australia 12,685, Asia 
28,2194, all Europe 144,359. Spain, of all 
Europe, has the least, with 6,769 miles, 
The cost of the world’s railways has been 
$33,500,000,000. 


..There have been recently detected 
quite a number of defalcations by bank 
clerks, and in nearly every case the culprit 
has been an old, trusted clerk, the defal- 
cations running over a period of several 
years, The public look to banks to carry 
on their business in such a systematic and 
careful manner that defalcations of long 
standing shall not occur. It is quite pos- 
sible for a clerk to abstract money from a 
bank, but it ought not to be possible for 
the operation to continue for any length 
of time. There should be such a system 
of checks upon every clerk, by whom it is 
possible any defalcation can take place, as 
to render continued abstraction of bank 
funds impossible. 


.-The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction ; 


$65,000 Toledo, Ann Arbor and N. M. Ist 5¢.. _ 
10 shares Weber Piano Co., pfd 


$1,000 Brooklyn City 9% Permanent Water 

DR. cncccenudeheenanesdicneunedeteres cade 110% 
$6,400 Southern Central ist icesevencceseens el 
1 share Metropolitan Trust Co..........0.+0008 2.5 
1 share N. Y. Life Ins.and Trust Co........... 705 
$2,000 Har. River and Port Chester Ist 7%....124% 
$3,000 Kans., Pac. Ist. Cons, 6%........+0-s006 15g 
2 shares Long Island Rd. Co............00006% 854 
lshare United N. J, Rd.and Canal. Co...... 234% 
$2,000 Cent. Rd., of N.J., Gem. 56... 6.0. c eens 115 
280 shares Iron Steambuat Co.....6...6-+00-0% 534 
10 shares U.S. Mortgage Co......6.-.-- 008 08 170% 


$7,000 N. Y. City Sub’n Water Co. Ist 6%—....81 
$30,000 Hudson River Steamboat Co. Lim. Ist 
Ba vcccccocceccccccccevectescccccecessescococccs 10 


WM va ciccscincccd Kocccuavdiecsssccccvasceons “a 
92 shares Des Moines and Fort Dodge, pfd... 


. Inquiry having been made of us as 
to the provisions of the new income law 


(25) 25 


as applied to sa¥ings banks, we quote th 
following froin an article on the New 
Ircome Tax, by George C. Holt, which 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT, October 
25th, 1894: 


**The tax on corporations is 2% on the net 
profits or income above actual operating 
business expenses. The act does not apply 
to municipal, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational corporations, fraternal beneficial 
societies, building and loan associations, 
nor to savings banks having no stock- 
holders and no capital except deposits. 
Those savings banks which have a capital 
stock, and which conduct a part of their 
business on the mutual plan, are not tax- 
able in respect to that part of their busi- 
ness.”’ 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Market and Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 5¢, 
pavable January 2d. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 84, payable January 2d. 

Tne National Bank of North America 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 3¢, 
payable January 2d, 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 4%, payable 
January 2d. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of 34% per annum on 
all sums up to $3,000, payable January 
21st. 

The New York Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num, 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company bas declared a divi- 
dend of 1}% on its capital stock, payable 
on the 15th day of January next to stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on the 31st of December. 


United States Bonds 


AND 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


A SOLID 8 


can be assured on your surplus funds if properly in- 
vested in Municipal Warrants. A trial of our excep- 
tional facilities for handling them will convince you 


that warrants are the cream of sbort time paper. 
Washington Improvement Co., Bankers, 
31 Equitable Building, Boston, 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital _- - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures. Write for deseription. 


6% AND 7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather thana large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee, Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fis al Agent of Corporations. 
Taxes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 




















FRANCIS $8. BANGS, President. 
| | Vice Presidents. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 





MAURICE 8. DECKER, Treasurer 
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Your Income is 
Too Small. 


if a are receiving only 


3% or 4 


% on your in- 


vestments. 


Our little book, 
may 


fr ey 


sent 
help you in- 


crease your income and 
secyre the principal. 


The Provident 


Trust Co. 


mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


Please 


45 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 





New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 10 65 CEDAR =TREET, NEW YORK, 


Mutual Lif 
CAPITAL, - 
SURPLUs, - 


{nu addition to its speci 


e Ituilding. 
- *2,000,000 
- $1,000,000 


al charter privileges, this 


Company possesses al! the powers of ‘Trust Companies 
under the New York GVanking Laws; acts as Trustee 


for Corporations, firms anc 

or Administrator of estate 

of trust funds. 
INTEREST 


WALTER G, OAKMA 


ADRIAN L3ELIN, Jtt., 


GKORGE K. TURNBI 
HENRY A. MURRAY, 
J. NELSON BORLANI 
DIKEC 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
G 3. Bowdoin, 
Frederic Cromweil 
Walter K. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 
George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, 
Charles K. Hen lerson, 
Willam © 


BI SINE SS ESI 

Jo rent & 
FINANCIAL AGENT 
229-6235 Equit 
DENVE 
OFFICE 





ILL, 


James N. 


1 individuals, as Executor 
8, and is ¢ legal depository 


ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


N, President. 

Vice President, 

24 Vice President. 
Treas, aud Sec, 


), Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


‘TORS, 


Adrian tselin, Jr., 
Augustus DD, Juilliard, 
Jarvie, 
Kilchard A. McCurdy, 
Walter G. Orkman, 
Alexander EK, Orr, 
Henry H. Kogers, 
—Z anny Ww. Smith, 

. McK, Twombley 
Pe “derick W, Vanderbilt, 
Ww ni ney, 


ABLISHED 1873. 

Co., Bankers, 
Ss AND ATTORNEYS, 
able Building, 

k, COL. 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Y 


ORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 


Company, submit the 
affairs on the dlst of De 
Premiums on Marine Risk 
uary, 184, to Sist Decem 
Premiums on Pol-ctes ' 
January, 


Total Marine Premiums.. 


SIs Scenes cnn 


following statement 
Isis. 


of ite 
cember, 
s from Ist Jan- 

o> | $2,195,868 1 
marked off Ist 


1,405,200 41 
4,597,068 47 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1893, to SJist December, 


SREB. cccccs+e 


8,490,652 10 


Losses paid daring the same 


period 


Returns of Premiums 


and Expenses....... S711 


The Company has the folk 
United States and City 

Stock, City, 
Loans secured by Stocks a 


Banks and other Stocks. 





iS SY 


swing Assets, viz.° 
of New York 
eee = 
nd otherwise... 


908,455 00 
652,000 00 


Real Estate and Ciaims due the Company, 


estimated al 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 


Cash 0 DAME... occccc00c0ces 


AMOERE......c0ccccce0.00 


Six per cent. interest on 


1,117,174 
25,000 46 
_ BI, 065,058. 49 





the outstanding certificates 


of protit will be pata to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


of February next. 
The outstanding certific 
be redeemed and paid tot 


ates of the issue of 1889 will 
he holders thereof, or their 


legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 


of February next, from 

n Will cease. 
time of payment, and can 

Adividend of Forty pe 
net exrned premiums of 
ending thirty-tirst Decem 
cates will be issued on an 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 


which date all interest there- 
‘The certificates to be produced at the 


celled, 

r cent, 1s aeclared on the 
tie Company for the year 
ber, 1843, for which certifi- 
atter Tuesday, the first of 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES; 


J.D.JO 
W.H H. “MOORE, 





LEY, 


aR WLE 
ESP itor, 
ENTON SMITH 


CHAS. a MARSHAL is 
“HAS. D. LEVER 
£DW'D FLOYD JONES, 
GRHOKGE H, MAC CY, 
LAWRENCE TUKNURE, 
WALDKON P. BROWN 
ANSON W, Ha KD, 
ISAAU BELI 
GUSTAV AMSINC K, 
JO=b&PK AGOSTINI. 
\é EKNON H. BROWN 
CHRIs'N bE THOMSEN, 
LaANDER D. LOVEL 


GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
PAUL L. THEBAUD, 


e D. JONES, President. 


W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 


A.A. RA 


VEN, 24 Vice Presiaem, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE M!DOLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1394 


MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus............--++ +++0++-8150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst wortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pavy of Hartford, (onn., under Supervision 
Banking st epartments of Conn., New tork, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


“EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business 
December 19th, 1894- 
RESOURCES. 














Loans and GisCOUNIS......6...eeeeeee cece ees $3,7%), oe 12 
Overdratta, secured and unsecured...... 15 34 
U.S. bonds to secure circulavion poubewe ee 000 00 
Stocks, SECULILICS, CLC... ee eee cece eeeee 151,518 UO 
Banking house, furnitare and fixtures.. 45U,0uU 
Duc from National banks (not reserve 

MED cnuteinestece, 004 60babouseerscose 491,135 27 
Due from State banks and bankers. us ¥2 
Checks and other cash items...... 2,965 63 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 256.445 36 
Notes of other National banks 5, 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

MEE vss sennse> spasspeerenessoeboncse sen 464 01 


Lawful money reserve in banes, viz : 
j 





BPO, cocsccccerscsccecces 160 
Legul-leuuer notes..... ST ORTTY OJ 
U.S. certificates of depos 

for legai tenders............ 42,000 0 


Redemption fund with t 












per cent, of circ Sranteni.. bev seseenseaséeees 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (otber than} 
per cent. redemption tund)..........+6+ 6,000 £0 
Tae ewe. (ve le eee Eke ne om $6,706,416 % 
LIABILITI 
Capital stock paid in $750,000 00 
Surplus LUNA... ...cerccvcccccccccvccssveses 250,000 UU 
Undivided profits, less expenses and ‘i 
MERE .ucnesccerpaseersbesveeheocoes 0% 147.556 85 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 44,550 OU 
Due to other National banks.#1,006,459 07 
Due to State banks and 
er 51, = 26 
Dividends unpaid.,....... ..... 8 UU 
Indiv a deposits subject to 
Misses au keekhopansoskbeihse 3,821,369 74 
Demand certificates of de- 
ENED cvcce sveses weeecscoeces 500 - 
‘ sertitied CRBOEB. «00 000000000000 23,016 & 
Cashier's chec ks outstanding. 45,187 y— 5.514.309 90 
DOta) 2. cccvccscccccescovevcccceseccccocces $5,706,416 75 


STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.; 

I, H. H. NAZKO,*Cashier of the above- hamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge ont belief. 

Z, NAZitv, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before ‘me this itn day of 
December, 144, F. W. ELLIO 


Correct Attest; Cod Public. 
WILLIAM E. gent. Is 
ADDISON C fyy 


( Directors. 
JOUN K j 


REECETR oF re E CONDITION OF THE 

Ek NATIONAL BANK, at | New 
York, in the Stave of New Yors, at the close of busi- 
ness, December 19th, 184: 


CTLAEY 





RESOURCES. 

Cmte BR QI OINB oo0c0c'cc0ccvdescccsecses $700,906 98 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 882 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 250,000 U0 
Premiums on U.S. honds.................66 25,000 UO 
BEOCKS, SECUPILIOS, CLC... .0.ccccccvccccccocece 114,805 84 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 100,000 00 
Due troy National banks (not reserve 

DD...) i055 (ceGeerebehbabiobthhbeenhenb ie ST 426 2 


Due from State banks and bankers. 
Check# and other cash items........ 
txchanges for Clearing House... ee E 
Noves of other National banks..... 2,208 00 
Fractional paper currency, nic kels “and 








235 5 
2,1 
bom 86087 w 
U.s. ree wlan deposit 

for legal tenders......... 140,000 00 
----—— 388,426 00 

Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent, of cire stnctoni.. pcenesecsseveeeccs il 0 ou 








SEs k sas wantdsneespencsusvevpssenbunsoes 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
RTOS TOME. 2.00002 00000000 2000 c00cc000e0 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
SIND BEDE. oono -ovncocessaccesesccssecsess 
National bank notes o 
Dividends unpaid....... 
Individual deposits 
to check. 
— 7 


“$1,730, aus 6 








#250,000 00 
50,000 OU 
92,30 35 

211,500 oO 









14 46 
4 


po 
( sertitied check 








Ns censiecnekbbscoinbcdetesensevenesbenel 
STA‘ r kK Onn 


$1,730,575 96 
La YOrkK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83: 

a. ¢. NEWEL i Cashier of the above-named 
bank, ‘do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘vo the best of my enevteiee ane belief. 

WELL, Cashier, 

Subscribed and sworn to bettors in me this an ad of 


December, 184. sUR FL. 5M 
Notary | Public, Kings 0. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES J IA, r) 
WM PHE Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, § 


I EPORT OF TUEC ONDITION OT THE 

FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 19th, 1804 











RESOURCES. 
Penne MIN BIGDOG. ocos00<c0cccensesesocss S379, 74 ” . 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured oe 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... .... 50, ow 0 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.......... ee 6,00 Ou 
Ne ESE eee 20,831 83 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 4,501 88 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
IED cc conentetsonnsbvesecprerncdecncewonse 136,155 41 
Due from State banks and bankers Lil 46 
Checks and other cash items....... 338 52 
Exchanges for Cleartug House. 48,948 38 
Notes ot ovher National banks 1,649 Ov 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
EE. occesconeesnnsrspeaseserschossspns se 89 03 
ae money reserve in bank, viz.: 
oO eee soeeeen ne B15 > OO 
ocr tender notes.. 25 0O— 101,940 00 
Redemption fund w ith U.S Ss. ‘Treaster (5 
per cent. of circulation).. Soubbabaneeas 2,250 00 
AIR. cubs sinbnucnubsnsonsnvaspencnentus $754,040 93 
L TABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........... sserewuenanes $200,000 00 
SN CIE sn canvosnns ss sebbppess reson serses 40,000 UU 
Undivided profits, less" “expenses and 
DDIINED vccascess, co snhbdpbcunere een ebess 1,286 48 
National bank notes outstanding. ek Shen 44,400 00 
Die to other National banks. $25,589 47 
Inaividual deposits subject to 
BNE cc ceccsnsetsccesesesconss 398,093 77 
— certificates ‘of we 
Pasonhs. shesnenees 223 00 
Certitied checks. 2.072. 44,380 56 
Casuler’s checks outstand- 
Mo obaskoesepopessavebnsouves ” 67 7— 468,354 50 


‘otal $754,040 98 
STAT OF Naw You, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.; 

I, NATHAN D. DABULL, Cashier of the above 
named bank, do aie swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of +A knowledge and 
belief. NAtHAN D. DABULL, Casnier. 

Suvscribed and sworn vo before me this _ day of 
December, 18:4. . VAN ORDE 

Not ary Public, oy ‘Co. is 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 


ELLIS H. ROBERTS, 
E. M. CUTLER, 
CHARLKkS F, JAMES 








Correct—Attest : 


i; Directors. 












ORT OF THE NDITION oF THE 
etd MICAL THE, CON rey at ew Y 4 
ae ‘state ¢ ox York, at = + a ‘Dusiness 
December 1: 
RESOURCES. 
ar 957,637 87 
ies W468 46 30 
50,000 OU 
1,662,766 3 
250,000 00 
455 98 





Due from National 
Lue from state bi 


anks, and 
priate banks und baukers. 



























831!,280 55 
Checks and other cashitems. = 119,675 £7 
< ——H for Clearing 
nahin oe A mi. 372 56 
Bills ‘Of other Nationa ks. 50U 00 
Fractional currency Oe ( 
OO 2,915,962 85 
al-tender notes... .- 8,804,212 1) 
Collector of Customs 5,612 89 
_-- 15,124,992 61 
DHRAL, ccovscevese e200 cece eeccese - $41,096,589 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Goutenl cocks paid in ..... seeeeeeeeeeeeeees $300,000 00 
Surplus fund............ . 6,000,000 00 
Un vided DEED. coves 0s00e9s0%000 1,311,920 88 
State bank circulation outstanding 1U,874 UU 
Due to National banks........ $4, Lis 
Due to State ban«s, pri- 
vate banks and bankers.... ott 694,811 64 
Individual deposits......... 5 25, 1635 71 
mand certificates of de- 
DORE. 00 .ccrcsccccccesccceccves 699,572 23 
Certified checks............+++ 235,068 61 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
Ep wescssvee SobhasubaeeoeseeD . 203,310 74 | 
—_———— 43,474, teed 23 
OE iccinnecensntetnsanvenssanestecpenen $41,0%, 599 1 ll 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW You, 83.: ‘ 
I. WILLIAM AN, Ju., Cashier of The 


QuINL 
CHEMICAL NA’ TLON AL BANK of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
to the best of my ppowioten and a > 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jn., Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed betore me this 24th day of 
December, 184. EpwW’D P. BROWN 
Nowry Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
J. A. HOOSEVEL', 
FREDEKIC W. »'tEVENS, 


, Directors. 
ROBEAt GOELE Be § 





EPORT OF THE C OND ITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
New York City, at the close of business, December 


19th, 
RESOURCES 

















Loans and GISCOUNLS....... ...sseeeeeeeeees $1,880,205 Ae 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 439 77 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 00 
Stocks, securitios, OtC.......cccccccsesceces 1,539,195 387 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 0,Uu0 
Other real estate and mortgeges owned.. 47,lu2 14 
Due from National banks (aot reserve 
MED css \ ch sepeyswen’ evsccerccce 125,671 44 
Checks and other cash items. .....-++.++.-- Lisk2 8) 
Exchanges for Clearing House.......... ove 120.600 0d 
Notes of other National banks............ 64,250 OU 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
iuccus atseeevens -tbchneiesrtebpanesssos 6,942 88 
Lawful money reserve in bank, vi 
BOCES, 00000000000.0000 vvecce "er, on 00 
Legaj-tender notes......... 164.795 UWO— —- 891,042 00 
Redemption fund with U. 5. Treasurer (5 ; 
perce t.of circulation).............0.00» 2,250 OO 
Due from U.S "taeere (other ‘than 5 
per cent. seasuapelon PED csese “os evcese 602 50 
Tetal..ccccccssee Senn ensveceens savererpeaes $4,298,575 U4 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $200,000 00 
Surplus fund... 4u,UUU OU 
Undivided pro 
taxes paic 480,284 88 
National bank notes outstanding, ° 45,000 UU 
Due ok — banks and 
BARKOTS. ...0000200000000008 16 
Individual deposits subjec t 
chbhbeeh Suebasnaes 8,404,109 09 
Demand certificates of de- 
MEL ar nranccesscnsessos sees 11,749 48 
Certified ch 32,068 95 
Cashier's che 
EPcsShes: scenaseeebe sues e 4,848 88— 3,524,200 16 
DOE, cccewssinnnns, sseneinenrwmitneinen $4,295, 075 04 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, > 
1, F. M. BK {EK ESE, C ‘ashier of the above-named bunk, 


do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my enewtetas “na beltef. 
BIKEESE, Cashier, 
Subscribed ee sworn to ‘hetoie me_ this ad Led of 
December, 184 Is L. VIER 
re? Pabtic. 
Correct—Attest 
RANG Is L. LELAN 
ISIDOR STRAUS, 


"| pirectors. 
WM. H. JEN NISON, 





kL EPORT OF THE C ON DITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the city of New York, at New York, in the State of 
New Yoru, at the close of business, ‘December lvth, 





1894: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and disCOUNtS.........6.-ceccccseees $3,532,106 09 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ...... 22 45 
U.S. bonds to secure circalation,. 200,000 (0 
Premiums op U.S. bonds.... .... -_ 20,690 UO 
Stocks, securities, @tC.... .........- 81,812 50 





Due oo National banks (not reserve 
Dus tron from State banks and bankers,.. 
Checks and other cash items...... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 





13 
iat Ww 





Se rer ee 8,843 07 
Lawful money reserve woe bank, viz: 
RIED. «ccs c0tcancessoewsssss 824,558 45 
Legal- tender notes... ... 392 OO —1,309,950 45 
Redemption funda with U.S. Tres Saar (6 
per cent. of circulation).......... eoceccee __10,000 00 
BR osecncsssvessces eeccee seescesseenes » $5,733,736 37 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $600,000 00 
3 63,000 OU 
79,550) 98 
g. “2: 80,157 50 
Due to other National banks $1,541,100 70 
ones to State banks and wane 
£800 shee auoebeuen 644,302 47 
Dividends MBIE,, 0000000006 8,111 58 
oe deposits ‘subject 
SE oc cL bcsbienhennies 2,359,237 06 
Demand coe of de- 
RRS 21,550 00 
Certitied checks... pene ° 85,503 16 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Pps stebbessecscens pebbbesenes 1,222 92 
-_—_ ., 906,027 89 





Total 5 ° "85,733,736 37 
STATE OF NEW YORK COUNTY OF NEW YOUK, 83.: 

ALLEN 8. APGAR, cashier of the abov ¢-hamed 
bank, do so'emniy swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know ee and belief. 

. APGAK, Cashier. 
Subscribed gre sworn to Sines me this 24th day of 

December, 1594 








EDWARD V. GAMBIER, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
P ©. LOUNSBURY,. ) 


JOSEPH THOMSON, Directors. 
ALFRED J. TAYL' OR, s 





A. B. MEAD. A. L. Cok, 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO, 


ESTAT ES managed. We rent, collect 
— », pay taxes and look after 
en 
LOANS ? negotiated,  Eaaine in gold secured 
—4 first en on Chicago real estate, 
without expense te lender, 
Correspondence invited, 


G. W. Coss 





January 8, )895 


EPOR F THE NDITION OF T 
EO: NENTaL | Petr L BANK, at Tae 
nk. in toe state of New York, at the close of 





.» Decemver 19th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. . sesseess $4,866,159 69 
Overdrafts, secured anu unsecured...... 47 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. = 5' 000 WO 
U. 8. bods on banc 431,100 
Premiums on U. 8. bond< 74,242 5 
Scocks, securities, etc * $20,779 07 
Bank'ng house, furnitme and fixtures... 395.000 00 





Other real estate and mortgages owned, 178, 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

















SS eee rs eve 245,238 5 
Due fro State banks and bankers.....- 78,499 18 
Checks and other cash items............++ 16,3:4 14 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... .. . 1,267,759 77 
Notes of otner National banks..... 27,950 UO 
ae paper currency, nic kels aud 12 8 
Lawtui money reserve in bank, viz 

Sepseseeebaeees:ceses seed $1,304, 6 io 00 
Toons tender notes.......... 77,500 uu 
U_». certificates of deposit 
for lega: tenders...... .. 220,000 OO— 1,902,150 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............+ ; 2,250 0 
Eusishineens”scgacernebsotnedaenscanen $9,827,046 18 
LIABILI TIES. 
Capital stock paid in............... sesseee $1,000,000 00 
= ee DT cGl ic scupatbihsweuneabunnions’ 200,L00 00 
Undivideu profits, less expenses and 

SMD ncsoscosvesssececensseee Sséne 18,673 49 
Nativnal bank notes outstandir 42,817 50 
Due to other National bauks. $2,515, 847 53 
Due to Siate banks ana 

DaNKELS 200.000. 00000 = see —708,5°0 67 
Dividends unpaid.. che 7,002 42 
sameveount deposits subje ectto 

Melee ees . 4,014,557 89 
Demand certificates of de- 
elntcthekbeth<eskens 524 7 
Accepted checks......0 ...6. 99.207 24 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 35,244 YS— $,565,55 555 Os oy 
MRkcsbidnckes Hodscebnewsveestenesns “8, 427, 056 U8 08 


STATE OF New Y OUK, COUNTY OF New ‘Youk, 28.2 
I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my snowiecge and belief. 
ALPrKEv H. TIMPSUN, Casiler. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24tn day 
of December, 1894, EDWIN t'. COREY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Atte 


HENRY M. TABER. 
FRevEKIC TAYLOR, 
EDMUND dD RANDOL PH, 


EFORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

New YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 

at New York, in tue State of New York, at the close of 
business December lth, 1804: 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts cocccee $1,147,820 75 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 24 75 
Uniteu States bonds to secure circulation 
StOcaB, SECULILICS, CLC.......0.6 ceocccees eee 
Bankiue house, furniture and fixtar 
Other real estate and mortgages Owned., 
Due from National banks (uo. reserve 

RIE oo sce cnsecsccscccecgcoesccro 


Dtrectors. 


























Due from State banks and sbaanice > OO 
Checks and other cash items.. 51, Sa 
Exchanges for Clearing Hou 19,4 9 40 
Notes of other Nai ional banks 10,34 UO 
Fractional —— currency, 1 
cents.... 1,041 £0 
Lowiul 
Specie $152,301 50 
/?oe 143, 680 00 
for legal tenders ........... 20,000 00 
-_—--—-— 822,061 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasur- 
er (5 per cent. of Pan Perak 2,250 OJ 
Due from U. 3S. ‘Treasucer (o.her than 5 
per cent, redemption Pcheseivncsss ° 10,000 09 
WAR ec ccescccccssscccossccscccesccesecess $2,105,620 83 


LIABIL TIES. 
Capital stock paid in 











i. ncatustaneounss 1.U,0U0 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses ‘and 

SD cu cckkaknevesesscsvence . 19 650 67 
National bank notes outstanding. ‘ 45,00u 00 
Due to other National banks.. * 249 27 
_ to State banks and bank- 5,949 it 
Dividends | Rees 171 00 
Indiv _— deposits subject to 

SEL Gh shecesesnehisuesssueuns 1,420,454 69 
Demand ‘Certific ates of deposit 62,154 25 
Cortitied Checks..........0..0000 34,308 47 
Cashier's chechs outstanding. 063 97 
SM IIID, wccesnssccseesseses 25,00) WW— 1,640,978 64 

ME cheabsphatiesbickeussouunerunsen cess $2,15,6.9 33 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York,” Ae 


1, ISAAC HOWLAND, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge aud belief, 

ISAAC HOWLAND, Cashier. 

Subscribed and affirmed to before me this 21th day of 
December, 184. JOUN E. TILTON, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest 

JOUN GU a. ’) 
D. Bb. HALSTEAD, Directors. 
WILLIAM J. MEMRAL L.§ 
EPORT OF THE © OR DITION oF 7U8 
KITH NATIONAL BANK, ut New York, Ip 
the state of New York, at the close of baal 
December 19th, 1804: 


RESOURCES, 

















Loans and discounts..............00. cceees $805,502 B4 
Overdrafts, secured und unsecured., 51 Bu 
U. 35. bonus to secure circulation 200,000 UU 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits.. 150, 0uU UU 
U.S. bonds on hand .... 2.0... 26.2206. eee 5U,UUU O00 
SLOCKS, SECUPILIES, CUC............ ccc ce enone 520,07 3 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 100,000 U0 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 30,000 Ou 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

ain eee ares 104,995 96 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 4,264 35 
Checks and other cash items....... waeees 5,960 58 
Exchanges for Clearing House....... eoewe 203,773 15 
Notes of other National banks.......... 4,995 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

SEE chskuptbbubsssenss> o> sonseeessstuses 770 18 
Lawtul money reserve in ‘bank, v 

DE ccahsbkeesceneaetesaess 

Legal-tender notes.......... 

U.5. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders......... 
—_——_—_——— 654,957 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. ‘lreasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...... ..... ove 9,000 00 
TOMAR. .0.055 scee pakiewkia eeibioninid os aes +» $2,744,268 85 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock patd in $200,000 00 
Surplus fund ,0UU OC 
eg enwenpcnel , Prolits, 

SEEN oh a5s Sabo Ss cect esec eases covcc cece sens 91 
National maak notes outstanding....... eo 170,660 UU 
— to — banks and bank- 

225,209 86 

1,671,306 15 

10,507 65 

141k 28 

1 0, CURLY 
——- 2,067,524 94 


Total. 8 744,268 85 
STATE OF NEW York. COUNTY OF NEW York, 83.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier 0; the above-named 
bank, do solemnly sw fear that the above ~ Jee is 
true, to the best of my know tage and belief. 

A. OMVSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to hotien me this 22u day of 
December, 1894. THos, W. >MITH, 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


R. KELLY, 
get) cL UD. WYLIE, 
seLLY 


4a, 


—-: DULUTH. 


“Thave recently recetved intormation that con- 
vinces me that Duluth is to be the wreat city of the 
Northwest. lLhave scudie. the situation up toere 
closely and watched the trend 0: events. { bave been 
= rised at the number of pronine..t men who have 

en to n.e receutly of Duluth, and all have con- 
coreee in the opinio.. that itis to huvean early and 
immense developmeut.’—iine late Gaongk W, 
CHILDs., 
Best time to invest is now. Write for particulars te 


C. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 








Directors. 

















January 3, 1895. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at a gh in 




















@ State < New York, at the qose usiness 
Decsanbe ber 19th, 1394: r 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.......... meee 51 
Overdrafts, secured aud unsecured, 4,7°7 52 

. 5S. bon secure circulation.. 250, 
Premiums on U. S. bonds........ 13,500 00 
Stocas, securities, €tc ...... 2,043,714 19 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 7,000 00 
Due from National banks (not re- 

SErve agentS).........0.+05-5 “10% . 273,570 06 
Due froin State banks and bankers.. 48.463 36 
Checgs and other cash items.. 24.375 OY 
Exchanges for Clearing House 224,53 +3 
Notes of other National banks. 15,620 00 
Fractional paper currency, n 

ce 705 27 
Law 

Specie. 

Legal-tender’ notes. 

U. 3. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders...... 790,000 00 
——————__— 2,283,176 00 

Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent, of circulation). sabes 11,250 00 
a ris vices iccnveesascceccersacssseenss See 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in........ peenen a aes: see $300,000 00 
Surplus fund.. SIS ES GEREN 505,000 00 

bt ivided | proiits, “Yess engenens and 
BOB POI ..0. scccccccccccccesccoce gietwas 10,247 49 
National bank notes outstandin Pe 22),3u0 00 

Due to other National banks.. $232, 406 52 

Due to State “ae iemed omni 

OPS. 4.02.05 cecccccccese 597, 3R5 02 
Dividends unpaid 2 5 
Individual eposits” ‘subject 

€O CHECK, ..000.00000 000.008 5.78°,499 76 
Demand certificates of deposit 332,42 45 
Certified checks...... cocccocee 16,078 V1 
Cashier’s Shocks’ outstanding. 24,570 18 7,085. 920 24 24 


a «sian dees elbiiainiiin neato siniianiiies sie ~ $8,122 22,467 73 467 73 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 

1, CORNELL, Cashier of the above- ‘nained 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my coeviee and belief. 

COKNELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to ivetore me this’ 24th day of 

December, 1394. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Public, New York Cuunty. 

Correct—A ttest: 

‘J.D. Late. 
Tdos. L. JAMES, 
H. WALTER WEBB, 


Roar OF THE CONDITION chk THE 

UND NATIONAL NK, of the City of New 
York. = New York, in tne State of New York, at the 
close of business, December Lth, 18% 


t Directors. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..,.... ... seneneee 04,000,377 sf 
Overdratts securea and unsecured...... 62 
. 5. bonds to se re ne coccecee “ hn = 
Premiuws 01 U.S, bonds..... spedeubecenss 5,500 Ui 
Stock 3, securities, bang aden kane maaeenne ene’ 455, "38u ty 
Banking huuse. turaiture and fixtures... 5,00) OU 
“7 ee n National banks (not reserve 
|. ceveyaspecsenehatmrnsnuesebvesesy 118,587 04 
Due ‘trom State banks and bankers.....: a -_ 52 
Chec4s and other casn items............. ‘ 88 79 
Exchanges for Clearing Mouse............. 16280 vet 
Notes of other National baaks. 15,424 Wu 
Fractional er currency, nickels ‘and 
Sn. cccinccseshusaestapeares sees eae 1,137 23 


Lawful ‘m: vey reserve ein bank, viz.: 


csabhines. Xe sevens 898,163 42 
Logal-teuder notes... .-.+- 1,035,868 00 
—--—----- 2,053,531 42 
Redemption fund with U.S. hameemegnel (6 
per cent, of Circulation)..........eceeeeee _ 4 250 09 
Data... cocsccccsesccscesecceseoce sangeweenes “$7,234,169 87 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital yo] DONA 1M. cose cccccccccccccccce $300,000 00 
i. icc. ccbdbeneuaiemeceeereerns 600,000 00 
Vneivided profits, “jess expenses and 
casters 6 souaecasseaessiseassnse 67,182 63 
National bank notes outstanding...... on 34,360 00 
—— deposits subject 
pGanksecsabecsecesrges $6,270,250 32 
Demand “cirtlcates of de- 
Bee ncone $5,359 07 
Certitied checks..........+-. as 7217 85 «6,377,627 24 





MIs nicenudanddaeoasnaseasasedaaunnive “8.284, 1E9 87 
STATE OF paw You, COUNTY OF NEW York, 38.: 

I, JOS. 8S. CASE, ¢ cashier of the above-named bank, 
do L.A swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

J. 8S. CASE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
December, 1804 HENRY B. GIBBONS, 


Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest. 
G. SHERMAN, ) 
JOHN L, RIKER, — § Directors. 
CHAS. B. FOSDICK. 5 





U ARTERL Y REPORT OF THE MUR- 





KAY HILL BANK, on the morning of the th 
day of December, 184 : 
RESOURCES, 
a ane discounts, less due from di- 
fs hcnaennisabeieieehieekibehaxkiiane $1,394,200 17 
Liability of directors, as wh schedule (as 
DS cc canchbs eaenncke hae Nis Pr eoseS 21,000 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule........... ‘i 7,090 16 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule..... Gheeeuse 118,633 71 
Other real estate, as per schedule..... .. 24,178 4 
Bonds and mor tgages, as per schedule... P 55,000 00 


Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. . 
Specie, as per schedule..... ............65 
. 8. legal-tender notes and peaeieiepeiaaies 
notes of National banks.............. + 
Cash items, viz.: bills 
checks a the next day’s 





94,025 00 
485 50 


85,255 00 





GECRANBOS.......000s00000000 $76,715 99 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule..... eeeee 2,517 6 96 
-_-—-— 79,223 95 
Current CXPONKES.........ccersescecscces 20,926 98 
Assets not included under 
any of the ogee heads, as 
per schevule, viz.: 
‘urniture and | tixtures.. $3,030 00 
Suspense account.......... 8,590 37 
---_—_— 11,640 37 
RRR asa corn vee veensupeasawenes saucers $1,965,228 33 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, = cash. eeseseonwes $190,000 00 
EE NE vascscostcccosesese ona rinenee 300,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz 
Discount......... ee $100,697 87 
Exchange. 2,912 
Interest... rere errr r) 2,683 50 


i ---——- 106,294 23 
Due depositors, as foilows, viz.: 
Deposits sunject to check. $1,402,696 12 

oo cortiicates of 





1,427,451 63 
14,512 99 


Due trust companies, State and National 
banks as per schedule. . 

Amount due not taclad + 
the above heads, viz.: 





Bills re-discounted, as per schedule..... 15,000 08 
poe Gividends.........eceeeeee vin waeinee 1,969 38 
Micah onpemaan a saeicnis deousennrese - _ $1,965, ~¢ 33 


Tota 
STATE O . NEw York, COUNTY OF NEW York 
WILLIAM A. DAKLING, President, and ALBERT 
Wonle Cashier of Murra -™ Hank, a bank lo- 
cated and ‘doing business at Third’ Avenue, in 
the city of New York, in sald “county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the saine, 1s, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business 
on the 19th day of Decemover, 1894, and they 
further say that the business of said bank 
been transacted at 


where; and that “the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superinteadent oe Banks designating nove | 
lth duy of December, 1394, as the day on which such 

report shall be made; tnat depovents’ kuowlecvge 
of the correctness of the tureg: iug report is derived 
from a constant familinjity with ane inspeciion of 
tbe affairs of said co: porauion, and that satu report 
and schedules were prepared under ceponents’ per- 


sonal supervision. 
WM.A » DARLING. ,President. 
.H. GALE Cas! 
Severally subscribed and sworn = ~4 “both depo- 
nents, the 26th day of em ero meme 
A ’ 
Notary Public, 82, City and County of New York, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


QUAETEELY RUAN OF THE BANK 
HE pp S, N. Y. City, on the 
morning of the 1¥th a Ait Decem ber, 1804: 

gene os and discounts, on due from di- 


. $4,302,414 54 
Liabilities ‘of’ directors as makers (se- 


















cured Se SEMAN ENI ove ee0oencee nee evevecs 30,000 00 
Stocks and bonds...... . 229,410 69 
QOVOFarates .....c.00 .-cccccese 1,91 12 
Due from ‘trust ‘companies, State and 

+ ag WARES occccccecccccsceecoccssee 5'3,028 70 

ea eauee eee 773,205 94 
Pe 3s. Teaisk-sakthice notes” and circulating 

notes of National bank - 1,474,117 00 
Bills and checks fur the * next day’ 's ex- 

changes eaheeeee ssstsesseverceoen 250,672 43 
Other tems, “carried as cash... ee 3,027 
Due from Treasurer of U.S 20,U0u Vu 
Due from bankerS,.........0seseceeeeerecees 12,640 73 
Keal estate........... cone 4,Y82 
Current expenses. ucsdexvestn saeue Sil 20 

WORD atececcvcsoese naan ves $7.617, 162 01 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock........... ¥ $300,000 0 
Surplus and profits. - 757,795 62 
Due depos'tors....... 
Certiiicates of deposit. pana 4 
Certified checks......... eee = 40,508 41 
Due to bankers.... ... ° 737 
toue tu savings banks.......... 727,234 91 
Dividends uupalu,. ............ 54 WW— 6,559,366 39 
hae 7,617,162 U1 


location pamed, and nov elsewhere; and that the 
above report 1s made lu compliance with an official 
notice received trom the Superintendent of the 
Banking Uepartment designat ng —e Wth day of 


December, 354, aus the eas x. such report 
shail ve made. tet Sry HOGEHS. Fossa. 
4 16 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 22d uay ul —-~ (894, Ka ore me, 
. KOO 
Notary tublic. N es Coen. 7. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOW- 
EKY BANK OF NeW YORK, on the morning of 
the 19th day of December, 184: 
KESOUKUES. 
coon ant discounts, less due from di- 








Secenseeetag seoenessonus $2,337,051 24 
Linwesey: ‘of ‘directors, as “per schedule 
(0B MAKETR)....cccccscccccccccce eovccce ses 195,570 81 
Overdrafts, as per SOMOOWID icc ccecevccccs 54 21 
Dae from trust companies, State and Na- 
tional banks, a8 per schedule....... eeeee 800,178 S 
Other real estate, a8 per scheuule........ 22,201 6s 
Bonus and mortgages, as per schedule... . 9,450 Uo 
—- and bonds, as per schedule........ 174,389 75 
“_ AS Per SCNEGuUIE...... 2. ceeeeseeeves 402,609 50 
S. legal- tender notes and circulating = 
notes of National ME asecciesccccecs ween 561,802 00 
Casn items, viz. 
Bills and checks for ‘me next Gay’ '8 @X- 
changes ° 188,093 20 
Other 1 ems carried ‘as “cash,” ‘as ‘per 
scnedule,.... eee... seeseceseses coccsese 9,632 28 
TN is asivcices sekerveseiensesenen «eves ~ $4,261,033 12 
‘LIABILITIES: 
Capital stock paid in, in casn.......... — $250,000 00 
BOPPIUS FONG...0.ccccccccccccceccceces eocce 250,000 OU 
Unuivided profits, viz.: 
Discount, ....... $61,820 98 
Interest........ 4,23 74 
Other profits.........ceeeeees 239,703 6 _ 306,448 3 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check.. $3,413,509 57 
Demand serene - de- 
Pia osc cccescscesssicccccs ° 100 00 
Certiled check 40,735 02 
Amount due, ont ‘included 
unuer any of the above 
heads, viz. ’ 
Unpaid dividends. ieeseroes 190 19— 3,454,584 78 








++ _ $4,261,033 12 
¥ New YORK, 3s." 
"pyenhione, and F, 
BOWEKY BANK 
located and doing 
business at No. 62 Bowery, in the city of 
New York, in suid county, being duly sworn, each 
tor himself, says that the foregoing report, with 
the schedule accompanying the same, ts,in ail respects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the ith day 
or Lbecemver, 1894; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said Dank ‘has been transacted at the location 
required by the banktug law (Coap. 689, Laws of 
Ix¥2), and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
1th day of Vecember, 184, as the day on which such 
report shall be made; that deponents’ knowledge of 
the correctness of the foreguing report is derived 
from a constant familiarity with and inspection of 
the affairs of said corporation, and that sald report and 
schedules were prepares under deponents’ personal 
supervision. Kk. HAMILTON, Vice President. 
F. C. MAYHEW, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
vents, the 27th day of December, a before me. 


_ ROR AU, 
Notarv Pubite No. ju N. Y. Co 


VARTERLS yt ae OF THE ELEV- 





To 
STATE EW Yo 

KLC HARD HAMILTON, vies 
Cc. MAYHEW, Cashier, of the 
YORK, a bank 


























ENTH WAK on the morning of the 
19uh day of suauahen re 
{ES OU RCES, 
——- ant pe. less due from dl- 
Sc pReebAebaesanceed dewendenieis $077,676 79 
Linbiticy of directors, “as per sc hedule 
Cs ccvscvsevavenes svsensesaxeees ° $4,937 37 
OVOTAPATIB. .0cccrccccccccccsoes eee 73 64 
Due from State and National banks... 236,441 19 
Banking house — = penevesceseee . 45,000 i] 
Other real estate. . ‘ 075 00 
— and bonds... 86,004 52 
BOOED. . vocecccnvcscqocesescccesecs 180,748 OU 
nited States jegai-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of National 24nks.. 22,323 00 
Bills and checks for the next day's "ex- 
CHANGES.......66 oe 44,897 05 
Items carried as cash. 425 7 
CUPTENE OXPONSES....ccccccccccscccccccccces 14,564 91 
Total. cccccccccccesccsecccoccescccoce eoeee $1,605,117 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, tn Cagn...........+66 $100,000 00 
Undivided protits, viz: . 
DISCOUNL........scccccccccecs -—- S 
Exchange.... 
Interest...... 4000 ot 
Other profits 221, 3 18 
-----— 251,596 55 
one ¢ depositors as follows, 
Deposits subject tocheck. $1,307,339 58 
= venuennneine of de- 
acacccersses 11,050 00 
Certitied checks. 25,101 10 
———--— 1,343,490 63 
Unpaid dividends. ou _bv 00 
wel. ° ~ $1,695,117 23 23 
STATE OF Yo EW YORK, 48.: 
HEN RY STEEKS. “Preside: ate and CHARLES E, 
BKOWN, Casaier, of the ELEVENTH WAKD BANK 


a bank located and doing business at No. 147 Avenue 
D, in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, 1s, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on the 
tb day of December, ff and they further say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location requirea by the bunking law (Chap. 68¥, Laws 
of 1592), and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an odicial notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks desig- 
nating the 1th day of Vecember, 1891, as the day on 
which such report shall be made; that or, 
knowledge of the curreciness oF the fu, egolug re 

is ueriveu from » coustaut famillsrity with an 
spection cf tbe affuirs cf suid corporation, ard that 
said report —< scneuules were prepared unuer depo- 
Lents’ personal su ryeion. 

” - KY STEERS. President. 
Has E, BROWN, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and swurn qe by both depo- 
nents, the 2ith day of December, before me, 
N tary Pub Ay + ™ 
Certificate dled in N. Y. Co, 





VARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
Qua NUE BANK OF NEW YORK, on t soar 
ing of the 19th day uf December, 18%: 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 














péhbnseucsndinvedanteues $5,670,141 30 
Liability ot “directors, ‘as per schedule 
IIT oe isca canbe’ sabectucetecses 197,003 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule.....:.000027! 4,514 80 
Due from State and National ‘banks, as 
i snccnenéccccccectescesss-cace 71,895 25 
Banking house and Tot, as per schedule. : 232,006 60 
Other real estate. as per % hedu.e 5,900 00 
Bonds and ng ae as per schedule.. 5,vuu 00 
United States bonds...... eee §$454,35 
Other stocks and oor as 
§OP GORSREID...c.cccsscccccece pace 7 510,078 13 
Premium accounc...... 63,954 34 
Specie, us per schedule.. 931,44u 52 
U.S. legal-tender — and circulating 
notes of National banks................. 74,790 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills co 
checks for the next day’s 
CI tindee -scnscccces $235,395 12 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............ weened Yi— 251,483 03 
IEE aad wadvusiacdsietundswesseeuecese 18, 196 54 
Due from U.S. ‘Preasurer....... cercrcence 000 
Total..... © Sveees TIT rrr eee $8,878,491 09 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in, lu cash.............. $100,090 00 
Surplus and Promits .. ...ccccccccscccccecs 1,006,641 81 
Due depositors............ $7,605,014 71 
Certitied checks............00. 37,136 16 
— e checks eesawemnenetl 
Reerecccccccccccoesceccecee e a 4 23 
pew savings banks.......-. . 6,884 13— 7,721,849 23 
ilccndund dint. sinnadstdennsecccedarece $8,878,491 Ov 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38s.: 
A. 8S. FRISSHLL, President, and #KANK 
DAN, Cashier, of the Fifth Avenue Banx of 


New York, a bank located and doing business at 
No. 550 Fifth Avenue, in the city of New York, in 
suid county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the scheduie accom. 
panying the same, is, in all respects, a true state- 
ment of the condition of the said bank before the 
transaction of any business on the I%th day of 
Vecember, 1844; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the Dalalng law (Uhap. 68Y, laws of itv), 
and not elsewhere ; and that tne above report is made 
in compliance with an oiucial notice received trom 
the Superintendent of Banks designating the Ith 
day of vecemver, 1804, as tLe day on which such re- 
port shall be made ; Lhat depoueuts’ Knowledge of the 
correcthess of the foregoing report is derived trom 
a constant tamiliarity with and inspection of the 
uffairs of salu corporation, aid that salu report aud 
schrdules were p.epared under deponenty’ personal 


supervision, 
A. 8. FRISSELL, President. 
FRANK DAN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and swor, to ‘by both depo- 
heuts the 2itn day of ees 1804, before me, 
EPHEN b, HA KT, 
haya Public, Westehester Co, 
_Certificate filed in N. Y. 


U ARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIE- 
L — on the morning of the 19th day vu: 
a lsd 


RESOURCES. 
—— ane peommeieien anal due from dl- 





Due froin trust companies, 8 


ate and Na- 


tional banks, as per scuedule............ 119,116 25 
Banking house ang lot, as per 
 tnacdiswecnGewneede - 880,000 00 
— real estate, as per sched- 
Ce eccccecvescccvcccceeccecces 4,700 00— 
-----— 84,700 GO 
Stocks me bonds, as per schedule........ 44421 05 
Specie obo one 272,084 U6 
Ss. eat tender notes and as 
notes of National MOM ecccvsceveusscaves 42,€91 00 
Cash items, v1z.; 
Kills and checks for the next 
day's exchanges...........+. « $81,074 95 
Other items carried as cash, 
SS POF SURCEGIG. ccc cccccvece 20,151 22— 
Sa ae 101,226 17 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 
Current expenses............. peiupeneiin 18 116 72 72 
is scadeteducvesine navensnainecnNe $2,951,015 a1 


LIABILITIES. 

Capita) stock paid in, inc om 
Surplus fund.. 

Undivided prof 

Discount. 

Interest.. 

Other pror 


$500,000 00 
300,000— 00 








142,184 82 
Due depositors as follows, viz 
Deposits subject to check.. 

oo certificates of de- 


#1, HH05,84 00 





( ortitied CROGES. «0. cccoscces 
— 1,748,500) 16 
DOO OUTINGS DONG i ooccccicccccccccccesccces 458,0" WO 
Amount due not inc ee under any of 
the above heads, v 
Unpaid poten mane Nig Dedécarsevcsnavtswsesess 2,625 73 
WOR ai kca cecsccrecdvcuncccsscccctcodecses $2,951,010 71 
STATE OF NEW YO: K, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 


CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, and NEL- 
SON Gd, AYRES, Cashier, of the ORIENTAL B/ ANK, 
a bank located and doing business at No. 122 Bowery, 
in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule acc ompanying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the 19th day of December, 1894: and they further say 
that the business of said bank has been transacted at 
the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the 
above reportis made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 19th day of December, 1804, as the day 
on which such report shall be made; that deponents’ 
knowledge of the correctness of the toregeing report 
is derived from a cons;ant familiarity with and in- 
spection of the affairs of said corporation, and that 
said report ara schedules ee prepared under depo- 
nents’ ee LINTON rvisio 

NW. STARK ay President. 
Ne L SON G. AYRES, Ca ‘ashier 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 2th day of December, 18M, before me. 

Jos. E. KEHOR, ‘Notary I'ublic. 


1894. 


ME UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 













OFFICERS: 
G me DREGE H. BURFORD........... President. 
Cc, PRA LGTIGH occ ccccccccccccccsccccccs . Secretary. 
A. WHEEL WRIGHT. ‘Assistant Sec retary. 
St ME EE ccinccdevescoccccceess Sacens Actuary. 
XREHUK Cc. BERRY... cee pidinlanwes . Cashier. 


JOHN P. MUN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
gzones G, WILLIAMS.. <r S hem. Nai. nank, 

OHN J. TUCKER....cccccescccccccccccccccccss Builder 
i H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres. Importers’ and Fratery. Nat. Bank. 
The two most , popu ar plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CON FINUABLE TEKM POL IC Y. whic h gives 
to the tmusured the greatest possible amount of in- 
dempity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
DU cash outlay, and the GUAKANTEED IN. 
Romi E POLICY,which embraces ev “id valuable tea- 
ture of investment msurance, and which In the event 
of mi. ers ty overtak'ug the e fusured may be used as 
COLLai Kh KAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent of the sull legal reserve ‘voles thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and cunditions of tese 
policies. 
GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address the President, at Home 








Chicago & Kansas Cit Commission Co. 
KANSAS ef 
High-class long and short investments, Write us, 
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LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF | 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKEKS, No. 56 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








DIVIDENDS. 


NATIONAL BANKS, 


TE CENTRAL NATI ATI®NAL RANK OF 
etch tan CITY OF New YORK, NEW YORK, December 
GuTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THKEK ANwu ONE- HALF 
PER CENT. free trom oan. puyable on and afver 

Wednesday, J: muary zd, Ish 
The transfer books whlbe. ‘closed from 2 P.M. De- 
cem ber 26th, untui the murning of Jaunary 2d, 1895. 
-3. YOU ING, Cashier. 


© ONTINENTAL NATIONA Lt BANK, 
NEW York, Dec, 2ist, 1894, 
SEVENTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have tu-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PEK CENT., 
frve of tax, payable January 5th, 18%, to which date. 
tiom December dist, tue trausfer bovks will be closed, 

Ale RED H. TIMPSON, Canute r. 


AST RIV ER N‘TIONAL BANK, —New 
4 YORK, December 22d, 1891.- A Dividend of Four 
(4) Per Cent. hss been declared, payable on anu after 
Weudnesuay, January 2d, 195 
%Z. &. NEWEL L. Cashier, 
THE I) aM PO. RTERS A’ D. TRA DE ae: NA- 
ONAL BAN KH OF NEw eu. 
NEW Youk, gt ist, 1M, 
A dividend of ten per cent. has t -de 1y been ceciared 
by this bank, pa yabie on the 21 day of Jauuary next, 
he transfer books will re:u.in closed uatil that date, 
% Dw AKD TOWNS#ND, Cashier, 


Mue MARKE as “AND FU LTON NA"! lon. 
Al. HaNW, NEW YouK, December wih, 1894, 
The Board of Direciors bave ibis aay dec lareu a 
semi-annual dividend of & iv £15) PER CENT, pay- 
able on ane atter January 2a, isis, 
The trausfer bovks will re matin closed until that 
d.te, A. GILBERT, Cashier, 


MERCI HANT=’ E CHANGE NATION 
BANK OF THE CIVY OF NEW TONAL 
EW YORK, Decnaaiee ttn, 1894, 
The Board ef Direc:ors have this day declared a 
semi-annual divieend of THE PEK CEN'D., free 
Of tax, payable on and atfier Jun. 2d, i695, until Which 
date the transfer books will remuin closed. 
A 


5. APGAK, C ashier, — 


NATIONAL BANK oF NORTH 
MEIC 8 IN New York, 
New York, Decrmner 2th, 1804, 
&:p DIVIDEND. 

Asemi-annual dividend of THKEKE (83) PER CENT, 
has veen ueclares upon the Capital nse k of this bank, 
payable ou anu after Wednesday, Jun 20, 1, Lhe 
transter books wilire.wain closed u ‘til that date. 

A. TRKOWBKIDGEK, ¢ ‘ashier 
‘i H NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND 
DROVES BA + NEW YORK, Decemner 
22d, 184. —'The Sekeanean “a this Bank have thisd 
deelired a semi-arnual aividen. d of FOUK (4) Fb EI iq 
CEN', payxbie on and ufter J.uuary 21, 1845, The 
transfer bovuss will re mais Closed ur til that date. 
VM.H. CHAst, Cashier. 


{ATION AL, ¢ ITIZ*NS’ RANK, NEW 
YOM, December 2st, 18%.—A dividend of 
THREE anv ONE-HALF veh CENT. has been de. 
clared, payable to the stockholders on and after 


Junuary 2u, 1. 
< __D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier, — 
“THE NATIONAL PARK BANK oF New You, } 
2 st, 1M 


DIVI DEND. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of tis bank, 

helu this day, - ue mi be aunual dividend was declared 

of FIVE Pt \NT., free of tax, payable on and 

after jth ts 2d, 1895, Until Which date 

books will remain closed. 
_GrO 8s. 








THE 








the transfer 
HICKOK, , Cashier, 


1ONA L BANK OFTH E ne ru Ke 
. EW YOukK, December List, 14 

Boara of Directors huve this vay declare da rae a nd 
of FOUK (4) PEK CENT., tree of tax. payable on and 
after January 2d, 18%, until which date the trensfer 
books will be closed. C,H. STOUT, ¢ astier. 


THESEC ore. NATIONS L von: OK THE 


PUENA® 
Ll 





DE NEV 

: * Jee foun, Fp ol 2th, 1894 

The Board of Directors yr ive this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE (5) PEK CENT., tree of tax, out of 
the eurnings of the current six months, payable on 
and ater Jan, 24. 14, 

‘Transfer books will be closed from date to Jan, 2d, 
1805, Inc. usive. S. CASe, Cashier. 


STATE BANKS. 
THE BANS % OF AMERICA, 
NEW York«K, December 2ist, 1804. 

The Board of Directors have tlo-uay Somes a 
seint-annual ——o id of $M K (4) PER CEN 4&.,, tree 
of tax, payable January 2d, 1895, to stockh eide rs of 
record of this date, 

The transfer books will remain closed until Janu- 
ary 7th, 1S05, W. M. BENNET, Ass’t Cashier. — 


Tas BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, December 4th, 184.—The Boara ot 
Directors have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of SIX PER CENT., tree of tax, out of the earn- 
ings of the curre +. S81X months, payable on and after 
January 2d, 1895. 
ey he transfer books will remain closed until that 
date F.C, AAYHEW, Cashier, 


THE EL EV ENT H WAKD BANK, 
eW YORK, December 2!st, 1894. 
THE BOARD or DIRECTOKS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual cividend of Four (4) per 
cent, free of tax, payable on and efter January 
2d, 145. The transfer books will remain closed un- 
til Uhat date, CHAKLES K. BROWN, Cashier, — 


SAVI NGS BANKS. 


THE Bow by Y SAVI nes BANK. 
NDE w BOWERY 
NE w VorK, December ‘Oth, 1804 
A semi-annual divicend, st the rate ot FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum, bus been declared, and will be 
creditea to depositors on all sums of Five Dollars 
and upward, and nut exceeding I'l’ ee Thousand Dol- 
lars, Which shull have been deposited at least three 
months on the first day of January next, and will be 
payable on or after Monday, January ‘Ist, 1895, in 
accordance with the vrovision~ of the by. laws 
Dividends not called for will be credited to erch 
account and be entitled to future interest the same 
asa deposit. 
By oruer of the Board of Bs rustees 
I P. TOWNSEND, President. 
ROBERT LE ONARD, jae, retary. 
_ISAAU P, MILLEK, Assistant Secre tary. 


UTIZEN3° SAVINGS BANK, OF THE CITY OF 

J NEW YORK, % AN) 5S BOWERY, COUNE 
CANAL STREEL.—SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUA 
DIVIDEND OF INTEKEST.—The Trustees have 
ordered that interest at the rate of rOUK PER 
CENT. per annum be paid to uevositors on and after 
January 2ist on all sums of $5, and up to 83,000, 
which have remained on deposit for the three or six 
months, ending December 3lst, 1804. Money den sited 
on or before Junuary 1th will draw tuterest from 


Jauuary Ist. 
EDWARD A, QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary 
CHAKLES W. HEL) Cashicr. 


EAST RIV ER SAVING: - \ BANK. 
NO. 8 CHAMBERS STKE 
93d SE MEANNU AL DIVIDEND 
New Yerk, December 1 th, 1844. 
INTEREST AT THE KATE OF FOUK (4)PER VENT. 
per apnum has been de lared for the six mouths end- 
ing December &ist, 1:4, upon all accounts entitied 
thereto, from FIVE DOLLARS to THREE THOU} 
SAND DOLLARS, tS, Payable after Jarusry 10th, 1885. 
M_H. SLOCUM, President, 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY. hecretary. 
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THE | FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
6 6 and 658 8th Ave., corner 42d 8 

gixry- “NINTH SFMI-ANNU'%L DIVIDEND.—On 

and afver January 21st, 16%, interest at the rate of 
lt. and one heIf per cent. per »nnum will be prtd 
depositors entitled thereto on all sums of #5 up to 
$3,00, Money deposited on or be fore the wth willdraw 
interest from January Ist. Open 10 AM. to 3 P.M. 
Monduy evenings, f to 8 o’clock vig > * ae 12 M. on 
Saturday. Assets. $6,9°U(0). Surplus, 
AKCHIBALD TU NEE "Prerisent. 
_WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary Sat 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


8. E. COR. 6TH AV. AND 16TH STREET. 

INTEREST AT THE KATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the six 
months and thrce months ending December 3ist 
18M, on allsums from five dollars to three thousand 
dollars entitled thereto unde: the by-laws, payable 
January 2Ist, 1*%. Deposits made on or before Janu- 
ary 1@th,1895, will draw interest from Jaauary Ist,18%. 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, Secretary. 2 =. oe 
“YIRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
WARREN STREET. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on «ll sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six monthsending December ist. at the 
rute of FOUR PEK CENT. per anvum on $1,000 and 
under,and THKKE PER CENT. per annum on the 
exces« of $1,00', not exveeding $5,UK\, payable on and 
after MONDAY, January 2Ist 

Deposit+ made on or ~ Sere January 10th will draw 
interest from J: 'd 

vr yw DEMAREST, , President. 
_G. BYRON L ATIMER, K, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 BROADWAY, 
New YorK, December 20th, 18%. 


87th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remain- 
ing on deposit during the three or six months 
enving on the 3lst inst., at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday in January 
next. JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


_FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


METROFOL TAR SAVINGS ‘BANK, | 
D3 THIKD A 
(Opposite Cooper Secataabeh, 
AKTEHE KE D 1852. 
Nia DIVIDESD, 
EW YORK, December tith, at 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YtAK NDIN 
December Sist, 184, at the rate of FOUR bE CENT. 
PEK ANNUM will be credited to depositors en- 
titled thereto ander the by-laws of the bank on 
sums rom ¢ $5 TO $3,000. Interest payable Janu- 
ary l6L 
Monty D DEPOSITED on or os Sane January wth 
will draw interest the  fomuery t 1 
Ji ATHAN B.cU RKEY, Sec’y. 
_WwM. BU RRELL, Pre 


THE tA YoRK SAVINGS BANK, 
VENUE, COK. 4TH ST 
The a. Gee ordered sag the interest to be 
crevited to Copositors J Int, Ae shall be at 
the rate of FUUK PEK CE NT. PE RA NNUM, from %5 
to $3.00 Deposits mauve on or - tore January 10th 
will draw interest from January 
cane ae 1c + Ho GHSON, President. 
RUtUS H, WOOD, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM FEL SINGE Rn Secretary. 











a 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


FOUR per cent. on the 
first $1,000; THREE per cent. ou the excess 
up to $3,000. Written up January 17th, or 
any time later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


Interest as usual : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


* OF TH 
NEW YORK CROW EIEY FIRE 


No, 124 BOWERY, NEW YORK CITY. 

Ata mee ing of the Box ard of Directors beld Friday, 

December 28th, 184, a semi annual dividend of Three 

(3) Per Cent. was declared on the ¢ ‘apital stock of the 

company, puyable Janusry 2d, 1895. Transfer books 
closed uutil - * date. 

y. RA NK PATTERSON, Secretary. 
THE, & Episox ELEC TRIC ILLUY NAT- 
* COMPANY OF NEW Y ‘onk 


seven CONEEC U rive DIVIDEND. 
A December 2th, 1894. 
I 


INSUR- 





UARTERLY IV IDE ND OF ONE AND ONE- 
ALF ('%) PER CENT on the gapital prock of 


compe sny has been declared payable FEBRU- 
ARY Ist, 1895, to sto: kbol«ders of record at 3 P. M., on 
Friday, the FOURTH DAY OF JANUARY, 1895, at 
which time the transfer nooks et be close d, to be 


reopened February 2u, clay: 
Jos. Wilt L IAMS, Treasurer. 


Real ‘Estate Trust Co. of New York. 
NO. 30 NASSAU STREET. 


The Board of trustees have this day declared a 


semi-annual dividend of 3 PER CENT., payable 
Jannary 2d, 199%. 


Transfer boous close December 24th, at three o'clock 
P.M., ana reopen Jauuary 2d, 1895 


___ HENRY W. RE IGHL EY, Secretary. 
Cc ONT TAL ST CO., t 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE pec LARED 
the pemal< uarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PEE ENT ., payable tostockholders of record 
January veh 105. “Transfer books will close Janu- 
ary 2d and reopen January Ith. 
NEW YORK C€NTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
NEW Yorks, 27th December, 1894. 

The Board of LDtrectors of this Compary, at a 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-QUAKTER per cent., payable at this 
office on the 15th day of January next, to stockhold- 
ersof record at the closing of the transfer books on 
the 3ist inst. E. V. W. KOSSITER, Treasurer. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
New Youk, Dec 12th, 1904. ) 
DIVIDEND NO. 105. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT, 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the 
net earnings of the three months ening Dec. 3\st, 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of January next, to shareholders 
ofrecorg at the close of the transfer books on the 20th 
day of December, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Dec. 2/th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of Jan. 2d next. 

R. H ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








THE INDE 


NADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COM- 
CANNY 


GRAND CENTRAL pores, i 
New York, December 20th, 18%. 

The Board of Directors have declared missed 
nual dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. on the 
capital stock, payable at this office on the Ist day of 
February next. 

The transfer books will be closed at. 12 c’clock M. on 
Saturday, the 2th day of December, and will be re- 
opened on the morning of Monday, the 4th day of 
February next. ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS. 


NHE cesT Al BATION AL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. New York, December 

ith. 1894.—The annual po tion tor Directors of this 
bank will be held at the bauking-house, 420 sroa:i- 
way, on TU ar. January 8th, 1895. Polls open 


from 12 M. tol P 
CHAS. 8. VOUNG, Cashier. 


\VHEMICAL MAsIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
* December 8th, 1894.—The oe election for Di- 
rectors of this bank ng 2 bag E — " peor will be held 
at the banking house, ng on Susotey, 
a aah day of oven tes tapeene the hours of 1 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 
VAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—An election 
4 tor Dironere of this bank will be held ar the 
banka No. #82 HKroudway, New York, on 
E~Ba Ye Jai Janary 8th, i? we xR from 2 to 3 
o you k P.M L, Cashier, 
4 bee tt: IMPORTERS AND ies NATIONAL 
NEW_YORK, New York, December 
2ist, 184 wine snrual election for directors ot this 
bank will be held at its banking rooms, corner of 
Broadway and stereay Street, TUESDAY, Yd 
8th, 1505, The oe will be open from 12 M. iol P.M. 
EDWAKD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
4 BANK, 9 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 
ith, 1894 \—The annual election for Directurs of this 
Bank will be hel! at tne a “Pe A TUES- 
DAY, January 8to, my from 1 
ISAAC H. WALKER "Gashsler. 
INCOLN NATIONAL Bank. 32-42 EAsT ForRTY- 
J SECOND STREETS, NEW YORK, December 22d, Is94. 
The annual meeting of the ehareholdere of this bank 
for the election of directors for the vesDat. year will 
be held at the banking house on TUESDAY, January 
8th. 1895, between the oa? of 12M.and 1p 
~T CO MENELL, % ‘ashier. 
Nae NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
NEW YORK, 25 Nassau Street, December 
4th, a. —Vne annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this bank for the election of Directors and for the 
transactionof such other business as may be pre- 
sented, wili be held at me banking rooms, on TUES. 
DAY, January 8'h, 1895. Polls will be be open from 
noon till lo’clock P.M. 
A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 
‘QYHE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVEKS’ 
BANK, NEw You, December 6th, he an- 
nual election for Directors of this bauk will be held 
at the banking house, No. 124 Bowery, on TUESDAY. 
gunnery 8th, 1895, between the pours of M. and 
WM. H. CHASF, Cashier. 
NW arignaL Cc ITIZENS' BANK, NEw York 
cember 7th, 1844.—The annual election for i 
tors of this bank wii be heid at the bankiny house, 
No 401 Broadway, on TU“SDAY, conuaty 8th, 1895, 
between the hours of 12 M. and 1P 
D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


te NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
Jecember 4d, 1894.—Tue annual meetin 

stoc ceolere of this bank for the election o 

tors tor the SBS AY. Jan will be held at the banking 

rooms on TUESL “ouy 8th, 1895, between the 


bours of 12 M. and 
EORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERs. 


WE are free to confess that at the begin- 
ning of the subscription season we some 
what feared that our subscription list would 
suffer from the hard times, and it is, there- 
fore, with very much satisfaction that we 
take pleasure in saying that our receipts 
for subscriptions from new and old sub- 
scribers has been of the most gratifying 
character, considerably in excess of former 
years at this period, and there is every indi- 
cation for thinking that the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT appreciate what we place 
before them from week to week and feel, as 
many of them sayin their letters to us, 
‘*We must have THE INDEPENDENT.” 

Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
ers for large clnbs which they bave formed 
and for other fevors. We trust that every 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT will have an 
especially happy New Year. 

We print. on page 29 of this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, our clubbing list for 1895, to 
which reference is made. We shall take 
= in sending THE INDEPENDENT for 

our consecutive weeks to the address of 
persons whose names may be sent us witha 
view to extending the circulation of the 
paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


















































One month........$ 26| Six months,.......$1 4 
Three months.,.,. | 75) Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months..... 11] One year........... 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one xubscriber......sscceeseees $9 
One year each to two subscribers............ 5 
Three years to one subscriber......0.---..0. 7 
Three subscribers one year each 7 
Four years to one subscriber... 8 
Four subscribers one vear each pebaeke 

0 

0 







Five years to one subscriber. ...ccccccees ooo 8 
Five subscribers one year each......... 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Oopies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
**TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_re- 
quest to that effect. 
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A Standard Medical Remedy, Pond’s Extract. 
It cures Pain, enreriee Bleeding of all kinds. Sold 
only in Bottles with Buf Wrappers. 





FORTY years ago the firm of Messrs. James 
McCutcheon & Company began business, and 
their store was known at the time as **The 
Linen Store.” It has ever since been called 

The Linen Store,” and the firm bave a justly 
earned reputation for dealing in the best goods 
in the largest variety and at the most reasona- 
ble prices. Just now they are having their 
annual linen sale, and it would be well worth 
the time of any one interested to make a visit to 








the store of Messrs. James McCutcheon & Com- . 
pany at 14 West Twenty-third Street, 


PENDENT. January 3, 1895. 


Messrs. A. RAYMOND & Co., of Nassan and 
Fulton Streets, are offering a jarge line of ul- 
sters at very Jow prices. They are the latest 
style, with fine wanton linings. of excellent 

; and if any person has any desire for an 
ulster this is an ‘a which should be 
taken advantage o 


SOMETHING ABOUT ADVERTISING. 


It is now generally conceded that judicious 
advertising is a profitable inves! ment. oO one 
more thoroughly appreciates its me ency as a 
factor in procuring and developing business 
than those upon whose shoulders rest the inter- 
ests of the great railroad corporations of this 
country. Every endeavor is made by them to 

resent the agnor’ tentures i their respective 
ines as prominently as 

Tak eos an es the *publicit given 
the famous Empire State Express of the New 
York Central—palpab! A result of clover 
advertising. Its record has been heralded the 
world over as the fastest train in existence to- 


An . 
Ulster. 
Bargain. 


WE WANT TO CLOSE A LARGE LINE OF UL- 
STERS AT ONCE AND HAVE MARKED THEM $18 
FORMER PRICES $22 TO $28. THEY ARE MADE 
ACCORDING TO THE LATEST IDEAS IN ULSTER- 
DOM, WITH FINE WOOL LININGS, FROM FRIEZE, 
ELYSIANS, SHETLANDS, LAPLANDS, ETC., ETC., 
AND ARE GENUINE STORM AND COLD RESIST- 
ERS. IF YOU HAVE ANY USE FOR AN ULSTER 
ONE OF THEM WILL BE YOURS ON SIGHT. 





“One of the novel methods that has been em- 
ployed to make this train familiar — every 
one has just come to our notice. It is the co- 
operation of the railroad and tbe manefacturer 
in joint advertising. We have before usa 


handoomely dest mes label gg Ay a - WE HAVE ALSO MADE SPECIAL PRICES ON A 
motive blac nishing varnis ust placed on 

the market na tee Buckeye Paint and Varnish LARGE LINE OF WINTER GLOVES, WHICH 
Company, 7 (+) = soy 0., yan d ie ere WILL INTEREST YOU IF IN NEED. 

‘orming a part of the trade mark is a . 

miniature cut of engine No. 999 and underneath EVERYTHING FOR MEN'S WEAR. 

the legend, **New York Central’s Empire 

State Express Engine 999, Fastest Locomotive 


in the World.” Another instance isthe Empire 
State Express writing tablet—at present so 
ponuler with tbe school children—manufactured 
y the Smith . White M t’g Company of Hol- 
yoke. Mass. On the cover of this tablet is an 
exquisite half-tone reproduction of the Empire 
State Express. 
The interests of the manufacturer and the 
womens are inseparable, each being dependent 
n the success of the other ; and it is obvious 
ti at this co-operative advertising must be pro- 
ductive of the very best results.—Buffalo Even- 
ing News, 


A. Raymond & Co., 


Men’s Outfitters, 


NASSAU AND FULTON STS., N. Y. 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 23d 8t.,N.Y 

on, e genuine, Edwin 


snoe has full 
A stam 
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Constable A> Co 
Costumes 


A., C. & CO. will offer this week 
the balance of their fall importation 


of 
Dinner & Evening Dresses, 
Plush Wraps, Cloaks, 


on lin- 











TRAVEL. 


FLORIDA and CUBA. 


AIKEN and AUGUSTA. 
Through Pullman Cars. 
Atlantic Coast Line and Plant System. 
Route of the 


A$ RK FLORIDA SPECIAL,” 
Florida Route Passing through the 
cine of ICH 





“NEY, 


Suits, Street & Carriage C es Tralae 
’ pe ostumes No, 35. Pails. Jacksonville. 376 Hours. 


Aiken and Augusta, 23 


Exclusively Pullman Dining, 
— and Observation 
Cars. o Extra Charge. 


SKIRTS, & OPERA CLOAKS, |“, 843% 


sa Fla ens! se 
At greatly reduced prices. To St. Augustine, 


Except Sunday. 





Connecting Monday, Thurs- 
No. 23 Daily day and Savurday at Port 
Tampa with Plant Line for 


Soroadooey AS 19th 7) nee) 2 aa cr 


Only Line Running —« pie between New York 
orida 
NEW YORK. 


HILTON, HU 


Successors to A. 


NEW YORK Offices, 229 and 261 Broadway. 

BC 2 oN, 268 and 400 Washington St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 601 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
JACKSONVILL KE ‘FLA. 136 and 208 West Bay St. 


GHES & CO. 


T. Stewart & Co., 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, New York. 


DO NOT MISS OUR 


Great January Clearing Sale 


Our business has undergone a radical change. Our establishment is to- 
day the true Bargain Table of this Country. Our present 
retail and wholesale stocks must be sold by January 31st. There is no alter- 
native. We must have room for our new Grocery 24d Harness 
Departments. Three large new buildings have already been secured, 
at 9th Street and 4th Avenue, for the manufacturing and shipping of Furni- 
ture, and to gain selling space in the main building, and January, usually a 
dull Dry Goods month, we propose to make the busiest of the year, by quot- 
ing prices far below any ever made. 


We do not sell odds and ends of Bankrupt or As- 
, Signment Stocks, that have not merited public ap- 


proval, nor do we deal in cheap, shoddy or inferior lines, but bear in 
_ mind, whatever we sell, is a part of 


| THEFINEST, FRESHEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK IN AMERICA. 
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Insurance. * 


NEW BLOOD AND INCREASING 
AGE, - 


PERHAPS this is a good occasion to print 
the following letter, which bas been sev- 
eral months on hand : 


I find myself somewhat puzzled by an at- 
tempt to work out your reply to the 
‘“* young-blood” argument of the assessment 
companies. At first it seemed perfect ; but 
I am now not so sure that, given the factors 
of unlimited time and undiminished (not 
increasing) accessions, there does not come 
a time when the average aye must cease to 
increase. 

I bezin with 1,000 persons aged 30, and 
add 1,000 of the same age at the end of each 
decade. Then I assume that, in round 
numbers, there die in each decade of the 
original 1,000, 100, 100, 100, 250, 300, 180, 20; 
and so also of each succeeding 1,000. At 
the end of sixty years the total membership 
will be as follows: 20 aged 90, 150 aged 80, 
450 aged 70, 700 azed 60, 800 aged 50, 900 aged 
40, 1,000 aged 30—averaze age about 48. 
After that, as I make it, there will be no 
change. At the end of each decade another 
1,000 will have come in at the lower end, 
and each class will have moved on one step. 
The ‘20 aged 90” will have disappeared, 
and another ‘20 aged 90”’ will have taken 
its place. Can the average age be increased 
further in any way, except, of course, by a 
falling off in accessions, which our premises 
excluded ? ° 

I know that my figures are but rude ap- 
proximations to those of the mortality 
tahles, but that does not affect the argu- 
ment. 


This letter is not in conflict with any- 
thing which has appeared in these columns 
so far as we remember, and we certainly 
have never said that average age will in- 
crease indefinitely. It is quite possible to 
make asupposititious case in which a max- 
imum averaze age sball be attained and 
shall thereafter remain constant indefi- 
nitely ; hence it is quite probable that our 
friend's arithmetical calculation, as such, 
is correct, and we do not even take the 
trouble to figure it out to ascertain, 

But if so, what of it? What does it 
show, aud how does it help the contention 
of those who put forth the time-worn 
fallacy that new accessions will keep the 
original low cost of insurance from rising? 
Suppose the sky should fall, larks might 
be caught, and suppose everybody should 
simultaneously become genuine followers 
of Christ, the Millennium would come in 
forthwith ; anything whatever will follow 
if you only concede the proper supposi- 
tions, but that does not help us in the daily 
business of life. 

If, in our turn, we take a case—which 
is only another way of giving an ex'ract 
from the mortality table without putting 
it in tabular form—we have this: Sup- 
pose 890 young men of 25 agree mutually 
to pay $1,000 at the death of each one un- 
til the last; suppose that there is nota 
cent of expense, which is a favorable sup- 
position, and suppose, also, that there is 
no interest income because there is no ac- 
cumulation whatever, all receipts being 
consumed immediately. In the first year 
7.18 deaths will call for $7,180, or $8.07 
apiece; in the fifth year, 7.20 deaths will 
call for $7,200, or $8.43 apiece; the tenth 





. year, 7.32 deaths will call for $7,320, or 


$8.94 apiece. This is evidently very 
cheap; it might easily conviace the mem- 
bers that the charges of the companies 
which own office buildings are several 
times too high and might move honest 
clergymen to testify that they know this 
by their own experience, because they 
have been insured for ten years and it has 
cost them ‘‘only” less than $10 per year. 
But nothing is tested and approved until 
it has worked out to the end, and we must 
go on. At40, each member pays $9.79; 
at 45, $11 17: av 50, $13.78; at 55. $18 59; 
at 60, $26.70; at 65, $40.17; at 70, $62.10; 


at 75, $94.50 ; at 80 $145 20; at 85, $239.26; 


at 90, $191.25; at 91, $615; at 92, $685. 

It will be understood that no fractions 
can occur in the number of deaths in any 
one year, but in averages over several 
years there can, These figures, like those 
of our friend, make an unrealizable suppo- 
sition, for there are expenses, and there is 
no body of men that remains stationary to 
be gradually blotted ont by death. Ac- 
cessions- have to be considered—the ‘‘ new 
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blood” of which we have always been 
willing the utmost should be made; 
nevertheless, the fact is as these figures 
show and stand unshakably, that the 
cost of insurance, for life, steadily in- 
creases, 

These unpleasant figures are unreal, 
or, at least, not practical, at another 
point: the old man would theoretically be 
called upon to pay as stated, but in actual 
experience he does not so pay. And for 
two reasons: he is not pecuniarily able, 
and even the burden as indicated would 
be insufficient in any association pro- 
ceeding upon the basis of strict hand- 
to-mouth post mortem assessment. The 
reason of this is equally natural 
and inevitable. As an organization 
grows older, its annual number of 
deaths increase and more must be required 
of the members. The man who paid $8 
last year is displeased if he is called upon 
for $9 this year; at $10, he grumbles; at 
$11, he thinks of leaving ; at $12, he drops 
out. The older man who would have to 
pay heavily elsewhere and has become 
either impaired or questionable as to 
health hangs on as long as he can—it is 
his only chance; the young one, still 
physically sound and still desired else- 
where as an insurant at a comparatively 
low rate, drops out. As for the ‘‘new 
blood,” precisely the reasons why young 
blood runs out are precisely the reasons 
why new blood will not run in—it will not, 
because it is needed. Just as surely and 
just as long as the trees shed their leaves 
in autumn, the progress of an association 
on the miscalled “‘ natural premium ” plan 
is a progress toward, and to, decrepitude. 

Does this law apply also to Old Line com- 
panies? Certainly. How, then, do they 
escape its destructive effect? Very sim- 
ply—by recognizing and yielding to its 
power instead of trying to defy it. They do 
so by the device of the much abused level 
premium, which averages the mortality 
cost for the whole term and, charging too 
much at first, gradually charges less and 
less until too little is charged ; that is, the 
same premium which is first excessive 
gradually becomes relatively smaller and 
at length too small. This is accomplished, 
of course, by the aid of compounding the 
surpluses or excess payments. 

Now observe these two impregnable 
propositions : just as soon as the original 
delusion of cheapness in an assessment 
society begins to be disappointed by in- 
creasing demands, an increasing teudency 
to get out of it begins, This is one propo- 
sition, and it relates especially to societies 
attempted upon the old sand foundation 
of collecting funds only as death claims 
are presented, and only for such claims, 
The second proposition is that the societies 
have been forced, as the alternative to 
dissolution, to turn back upon their 
professions and to accumulate reserves, 
altho reserves were from the first de- 
nounced as the Old Line abomination 
which the new departure would above all 
things avoid. The necessity has been a 
bitter one, but it has gradually forced 
itself, ‘lt has been only thus that socie- 
ties long ago threatened with speedy ex- 
tinction have been kept alive. Sofar as 
the assessment societies in general have 
strength and prospects for continuance, 
so far they have it by having in some 
measure followed in practice the level 
premium and reserve methods they set 
out todo away. There are too many muis- 
understandings and disappuintments and 
complaints under the level premium ; but 
at least that does not necessitate them by 
starting upon a promise of cheapness 
which must be broken. 

We are not of those who believe that the 
assessment society is nov here to stay ; but 
it is in course of evolution, Tnefrangible 
sort we expused, a dozen of years agu, has 
passed into something different. The 
process is still going on. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894 


Cash Capital.............ccceeeee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
CEOs c seen ccccsviescesece . 3,858,575 95 


Net Sarplus... .....cccececeeeeee 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Grose Agsets............cccceeees 


1,576,495 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POL'CIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, - | Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








F. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE. 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTSIWANTED. 


AMERICAN 
= gae~ = FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


SEA TBW Philadelphia. 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL S@ATEMENT. 
Cash capita 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 









TAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 184. .8&2,683,1 46 
THOMAS H. MONTCGOWERY. e454 








1876. THE 1894, 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CoO., 


“ NEW YORK. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF suRETYSHIPs 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


—*, 








PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES f'94,608,992.53. TION, 











STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS............. eo ececes ceoees $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............. eoccese 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 5:2 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitnre law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agt. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


EPA BILD R EB eo 827: 399:599 33 


$1,666,635 23 


1.IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
nouwal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol 
icles. 
Eve 














<4 policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent or 
application to the Company's Office. 


F. STEVENN, President. 
7 LER EDD. FOSTER, Vico-Pres. 
e J ecretary. 
WM. Be TURNEL. Anst. Sec. 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 234 Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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A young man’s opportunities are 
sometimes his only fortune. His best 
opportunity is to insure his life for 
the benefit of his family. 

A day will come when he will no 
longer be insurable. Death and dis- 
ease may intervene, and every year 
of delay increases the cost and puts 
further away the completion of the 
Distribution or Endowment period 
when he might reap the benefit of his 
foresight A life policy taken at the 
age of twenty-four, secures to a family 
at fifty the amount of its annual pre- 
mium. 

The protection begins the moment 
the first premium is paid. 

If you put your money in a savings 
bank it may take years to accumulate 
a comparatively small sum. Insure 
your life, and if you should die to- 
morrow your family will have more of 
an estate than you could save during 
a long series of years. 

It is IF your house should burn 
down. Itis only a question of WHEN 
you will die. Yet you insure your 
house against a very remote POSSI- 
BLE loss by fire. How far more es- 
sential it is to protect your family 
against a loss, which will be inevita- 
ble. 

A fire premium is an EXPENSE. 
A life premium is an INVESTMENT. 
The former is a necessary BURDEN, 
the latter is a payment on account of 
a VALUABLE ACQUISITION. 

A wife sometimes shrinks from life 
insurance, because she thinks it gives 
heran interest in her husband's death, 
Not so. Life insurance simply pro- 
vides for the family when, by reason 
of old age, or death, the breadwinner 
can no longer provide for them. A 
man who denies this protection to his 
family fails to realize the gravity of 
his responsibilities. 

If you buy real estate, you pay five 
or six per cent. interest on all you 
cannot pay cash for. Eventually, you 
have to pay the principal too. 

By means of life insurance, a young 
man can buy for his family $1,000 or 
$100,000, by paying less than three 
per cent. yearly. He thus secures 
fortune for his family, at once, if he 
die, or for himself if he live for twenty 
years. 

By means of life insurance a man 
may buy a fortune in installments, to 
be delivered to his family at his death, 
or to be drawn by himself at the end 
of twenty years, if he live. He se- 
cures the prize for them, and runs the 
race of life free from anxiety and care. 
His mind is free, his capital is free, 
and a fortune is practically secured 
for those he loves. 

If you are a salaried man, you are 
earning by the exercise of your brains 
or muscle, say $3,000 a year, at least 
one-half of which you employ in the 
support of your family. Then your 
life 18 worth $30,0v0 to your family, 
for a policy for $30,000 will yield a 
sum which if invested at five per cent. 
would give your family $1,500 income 
& year. 

Is your life insured for anything 


Hsleaice Copa 

ca OF Hew YORK, 

“RGtagy A M¢ Curd’, 
ane. PRESIDENT 

ASSETS OVER $165,000 000 
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Od and Young. 
HEAVEN'S GATE. 


BY H. M WILLIAMS, 
THE gate of Heaven is very low, 
It pushes open with a touch ; 

It has no fastening, | know, 
Nor is it ornamented mucb. 


I saw it in a vision, dear, 
When I[ was sitting ca'm and still ; 
It seemed not very far from bere, 
Just up a gentie, easy hill. 


I know that John of Patmos tells 
About a gate of pearly bue; 

And as in Paradise he dwells, 
Of course he’s seen that portal, too. 


But my dear gate seemed to be made 
Of rustic poles, both light and small, 
Like one that in a forest glade 
Leads up to some bright waterfall, 


’T was low enough to lean upon 
In thoughtful mood, and lgok inside ; 
But while 1 wondered, it was gone— 
That vision sweet—before I tried. 


And yet I seemed to know that there, 
Not far in, stood a little home, 

As, in an earthly village fair, 
Iu childhood’s days I knew of some. 


A cottage, backed by shady trees, 
With vines and climbing roses clad ; 

And. by the path, to kiss your knees, 
Old-fashioned flowers nodded, glad. 


There peonies and *‘ London-pride,” 
“Old man” and balm and dai-ies grew, 

And bleeding heart and mourning: bride, 
And fuchsia bushes, dripping dew. 


I seemed to know that somewhere near 
I should have seen, could I but gaze 
A little longer, all the dear 
Bat absent friends of other days. 


But earth’s harsh noises shook the spell— 
As when you drop a pebble on 

The mirror surface in a well— 
And that sweet scene for ine was gone. 


If, sometime when your eyes are clear, 
You should be blessed with such a sight 

As Heaven’s Gate, I think, my dear, 
Your vision may be different quite, 


Because I think that each one sees 
A gate that sutts his best desires ; 
And I, who love the flowers and trees, 
Care naught for palaces or spires, 


It may be there are many gates, 
As Swedenborg the seer said ; 

But near eac. one, be sure, there waits 
Some loved whom blindly we call dead, 


And in our thoughts, dear, let us keep 
Ensbrined their love, that, soon or late, 

When we awake from death’s brief sleep, 
We'll meet them gladly at Heaven’s gate. 
NEw YORK CITY. 





BEFORE TO-MORROW. 


BY MRS, D. H. R. GOODALE, 


IT was a copious telegram, as long as an 
averrge letter, ending with these words: 
‘© T must know before to-morrow.” Long 
as it was, every word carried emphasis ; 
before to morrow meant something differ- 
ent from to-day. 

Savford Martin, as he pondered over it, 
sat alone—all the more alone for the sur- 
rounding vacuity of a staring hotel parlor. 
He was a man of unusual size—broad- 
shoutdered, long-limbed, large-featured— 
strongly marked, too, by a definite air of 
practical power and success, which occa- 
sionally distinguishes the man of large 
enterprises. His massive proportions had 
their own plain, inevitable dignity, They 
fitted him no less admirably than the nice 
workmanship of his London tailor. His 
square, broad faee ended (under a brown 
beard) in a long and strong chin; keen, 


deep glowing eyes, overhung by shaggy. 


brows, met you with a direct, challenging 
gaze which weak men preferred to avoid. 
A thick mustache covered the fineness of 
a mouth beautiful in itself and betraying 
a quick sensitiveness to beauty. Domi- 
nating all was the firmly ba!anced expres- 
sion of a man experienced in weighing 
men and niotives, a man whose estimate 
it was not easy to ignore or despise, yet 
whose opinion it might be extremely diffi- 
cult to influence, It was a strong face— 
gtrong with the strength of him who be- 
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lieves strongly in bimeelf. Martin pro- 
fesze1 only a belief in couion sense, yet 
his demand upon others was a little apt 
to be on a larger scale than their working 
outfit. 

At the moment his large, vigorous 
hands were extended upon the table be- 
fore him, his head was slightly bent, his 
abundant hair, tawny-chestnut in color 
and, like his beard, threaded with gray, 
to-sed back and falling about his forehead 
in leonine profusion. He sat motionless, 
deeply absorbed in balancing in hisown 
mind the chances of past and future, and 
summing up, with a pressing sense of 
grave necessity the opportunities at his 
door. 

The dispatch, from his own State, had 
just offered him a seat in the National 
Senate, for, as he well knew, the propozal 
of bis name to the Tennessve Legislature 
was equivalent to a prompt and even en- 
thusiastic choice. 

Intensely practical, a man whose mind 
turned naturally toward results, whose 
keen sense of the means to an end some- 
times made him angrily contemptuous of 
plausible theories that had no immediate 
application to life, the opportunity wore a 
very definite aspect. He prided himself, 
tho by no means immoderately, upon his 
actual achievement, his ample and in- 
creasing forvune, the sagacity of his rule 
over banks, railroads, schools, public and 
private schemes. He would be nodummy 
if legislation were in question, He was 
earnestly considering the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of setting himself at certain 
stubborn tasks that rose clearly before 
him. There were “ sectional interests ”’ 
which, in case of acceptance, he felt 
bound to champion, in Washington, with 
a heavy hand. 

Undisturbed, he pondered long. The 
silent hour stretches itself out, becoming, 
without his choice, even against his will, 
one of those hours of self-searching which 
sometimes stand where ways diverge, 

Past years returned. His dead wife 
came back, first as he saw her first, a 
young, light-hearted creature, wit) a daz- 
ziing smile and rose-leaf blushes on her 
cheeks. Then he saw her pale and sub- 
dued, when the stress of life and all the 
anguish of a mother of many children had 
exhausted, alas! too soon the girlish mirth 
which became her so well, She had loved 
him—and feared him, Tho she lived se- 
curely in the shelter of his life, her loss 
had not maimed him. He loved her ten- 
derly, but always as something outside of 
himself. 

Toa man of somewhat slow emotional 
nature the success and happiness of his 
children gradually becomes a chief mo- 
tive. This was true, doubtless, of Sanford 
Martin, for he had still a son and two 
daughters. But between him and them 
there was a long step. He would not have 
it otherwise ; he had never come very near 
his own parents. His father was a stern 
man, prudent, God-fearing, and on the 
human side exacting rather than gener- 
ous, His mother had a tenderer heart; 
but her sixty years of marriage were sixty 
years of unrelaxed repression. A good 
son first, and later a careful father, with 
Martin, authority and respect had been 
always the two sides of the relation. 

All at once it occurred to him that in 
spite of hissound judgment, in spite of his 
ripe success, he had sumehow missed the 
best part of life. It ‘was a whim, no 
doubt, he said to himself; but alone in 
this dull hotel a dreary sense of uncon- 
scious failure struck him strangely to the 
heart. What was it that he missed? He 
had won all, or nearly all that his scheme 
of life included when, as a boy. he left 
the New Eagland farmhouse to make his 
own way in the world. Indeed, his pres- 
ent standing surpasse i in many ways the 
proudest hopes of the boy. Yet surely 
life had lost something of its meaning. 
What was this vague bitterness which, 
tho he denied its existence, he continued 
to taste? 

He shook himself mentally ; then, with 
his usual energy of will, he drew up pen 
and paper and wrote a clear, decided, 
affirmative reply to the telegram. That 
question was disposed of, ‘I shall finish 
some things that I have begun,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘My way may not be the best 
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path, but it is mine: | must keep ot with 
<.” 

His message dispatched, Martin took a 
walk, which ended at Delmonico’s, There 
he ordered with tine discrimination, and 
ate with due deliberation, an excellent 
dinner ; afterward, not to miss any of the 
chances in his way, he proposed to pass 
the evening at a concert. 


At the Opera House Martin took his 
place in the front row of balcony seats 
in a relaxed and mellow mood, For 
better, for worse, he had laid his hand 
upon the future ; for the present moment 
ne asked only to be amused. 

Never an idler long, he was rarely in 
New York more than four times in a 
year. He liked the audience as well as the 
music; that was a part of his program. 
With his first sharp glances to right and 
left, a small family party at the turn of 
the curve caught his attention. Were 
the young pair new-made husband and 
wife? His keen eye caught aglint of that 
peculiar radiance which gilds the mo- 
ment of culminating youtb, when every 
glance betrays a fresh delight in one an- 
other and in the:world about. Two young 
girls accompanied them, both charming 
in a graceful, unconscious style, and an 
older woman, to whom they ail turned as 
to acommon center. i 

This Jady was quite past her youth, yet 
not past the winning grace of a pecuharly 
feminine refinement of bearing. It isa 
charm often lost soearly and so complete- 
ly that its permanence confers distinction. 
Ste was dressed all in brown, yet richly 
and harmoniously, and her slend: r, sound 
figure was still elastic and expressive. 
Martin’s eyes rested on her with pleas- 
ure ; they returned to her, by some name- 
less attraction, after every discursive in- 
terval. 

At length, drawn by his gaze, she 
turned her face—their eyes met. Strange ! 
it was a face singularly, tho very dimly, 
familiar. It brought back to him the 
faintly stimulating odor of blossoming 
orchards and the very way the birds sang 
and the dew glistened in the May morn- 
ings when he used to drive the cows to 
pasture, 

For a while he looked straight before 
him, recalling that old boyish life, as rich 
with dreams and hopes within as it was 
meager and _ self-restrained without. 
Again he took an intent sidelong view of 
his puzzling neighbor. Ata flash he saw 
her, the constant companion of those boy- 
ish days. 

Alice Hull was the youngest child of a 
near neighbor—there was reality in the 
relation of neighbor in those days. She 
was nota pretty child; her eyes and even 
her white teeth were too large for her del- 
icate, small face; she was thin, and there 
was a wistful, pleading look in her eyes 
eminently apt to make a big boy uncom- 
fortable. But what a generous, ardent 
little thing! And quicker than any boy 
you ever saw. She was plucky,too. The 


-day the brown mare kicked him—it ‘‘stove 


in” his chest, and the doctor, brought in 
hot haste, thought he would die—she 
stayed by him without making asound, and 
he gripped her hand hard while the wound 
was dressed. To be sure, they told him 
afterward that When it was all over and 
he was asleep she flew home like the wind 
and dropped down unconscious at her 
mother’s gate. 

It all came back with a feeling of keen 
reality. But how long ago that was! It 
was like another life. 

At the close of the first part Martin 
rose and made his way to the aisle. The 
young husband was just then divided 
between his pride in his wife and his wish 
to join some young friends not far away. 
Martin’s approach decided him. He left 
his party as Martin pressed near and in- 
troduced himself. 

‘Sanford Martin? Of course I know 
you! Don’t you believe in the continuity 
of life?” 

In five seconds he was in the vacant 
seat next hers, and they were talking with 
a freedom hardly possible if they had 
parted that morning. Strange lapse of a 
quarter of a century! No conventionali- 
ties had grown up between them it 
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seemed only a step from the brink o 
youth to the’ present. 

‘* How strange and yet how natural it is 
to be sitting here with you !” he exclaimed, 
after they had exchanged a few rapid 
sentences. ‘* You are your old self pre- 
cisely ; 1’m sure I know you just as well 
as ever.” 

Sne had a frank, spontaneous laugh, 
which showed her beautiful teeth. 
‘* We're all beaten about by life more or 
less, but I don’t think I’m differenr. I 
never tried to make myself over; I sup- 
pose some people succeed at it.” 

** Do you remember the brown mare and 
how I put you on her back in the field? 
She half killed me a time or two ; but I’m 
not sure that I didn’t shed a few tears 
when I heard she was dead.” 

Her eyes shone. ‘‘ I remember it all!” 

‘““You used to beat me at school,” he 
went on. “I felt small enough, some- 
times ; but I didn’t intend to show it! 
And how good those lunches were that 
we used to share. I should like to taste 
your mother’s crullers again !” 

‘“*Ah—dear Motner! They were sweet 
old days!” She spoke with an effort. 
Sanford was not stupid; he perceived that 
her m»ther was gone. 

“You never married?” 
bluntly. 

‘* N-no—it happened so,” she answered, 
smiling again. ‘It’s not because I think 
a eeparate career something finer. I’m a 
breadwinner, a club woman, and all that; 
but it’s one of the accidents of life.” 

‘* You have prospered?” He looked in- 
voluntarily at her satin gown, and the 
agreeable richness of her various belong - 
ings. 

“Oh yes: I have found a place for 
myself. Work—work and independence. 
I taught Eoglish before Mother died,” 
she added. ‘‘ Now I am reader and critic 
for a good house, with some outside work. 
I’m one of the current evidences that a 
woman can make her own way as well as 
a@ man.” 

She looked up at him with a bright 
glance of mockery; but he replied, so- 
berly : ‘I’m sure of it. My mother used 
to say that you were one of those who 
would make life worth while.” 

‘Did she say that?” <A sudden light 
shone in her face. ‘‘ How very nice!” 

**Tt 7s worth while—y ou never doubt it ? 
One wonders sometimes’—he broke off 
abruptly. 

She looked at him half incredulously, 
but her voice showed no surprise. 

‘* At least you have inade yours worth 
while,” she said ; *‘ mind you, I have it all 
at my fingers’ ends.” 

‘*Then you must know that it isn’t much 
of a story.” 

‘Your old friends are very proud of 
you ;” she spoke with great gentleness; 
‘* we are all happier and richer for your 
success.” 

‘It isn’t much of a story,” he repeated, 
doggedly. ‘‘I have hammered away on 
whatever I found to do. You know that 
was all I was good for.” 

‘* But you have found so much to do! 
It is a grand thing to work with large 
aims—and large results. You have worked. 
for so many !” 

‘* By no means,” Martin protested, with 
stolid gravity. ‘‘In everything that I 
undertook I have depended upon myself 
and I have worked hard in a thoroughly 
selfish spirit.” He was looking at her 
with the obstinate frankness of a man 
who never intends to | ie to himself. ‘I 
don’t think I ever believed in unselfish 
motives,” he added ; *‘it’s better to keep 
on solid ground.” 

‘“* Your life has gone out in so many di- 
rections ”—she went on (what a calm, rich 
voice she had !) ‘‘ that’s a heavy theory— 
working for self. I never think of work 
as more than a reaching out toward a great 
good.” Martin did not speak. ‘You 
are a part of so much that is valuable to 
us all.” There was something strangely 
thrilling in her lowered tone. ‘I’ve 
thought all these years that it meant a 
great deal.” 


‘“‘It means as much as this, perhaps; 
that & poor boy, in America, has plenty of 
chances,” 

‘‘My nephew, for instance,” She 
looked at him, a few feet away, with an 


he asked, 
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nscrutable smile. He was a slender, 
sweet-tempered fcllow, carefully dressed, 
with a finished air of elegant mediocrity ; 
one of those young men who never dis- 
appoint expectation because it is impossi- 
ble to expect much of them. i 

‘**A mancan only be true to himself ; 
but perhaps we don’t know either the best 
or the worst of ourselves,” said Martin, 
looking at her again. 

She turned her eyes, but she hardly 
heard him. For years she bad involun- 
tarily measured other men by this one, 
who had been from childhood her secret 
hero; now, at length, she was measuring 
the actual, world-worn man by her belief 
in him. 

‘‘T am going into public life,” he said, 
suddenly. ‘I’m a kind of Senator-in- 
the-grub just at this moment; but only 
one man knows it, besides myself,” 

‘Ts it for selfish reasons?’ she asked, 
with perfect sweetness. 

Atthat moment there was certainly a 
youthful grace about her. A noble can- 
dor joined with a tender softness, both 
rare in his experience, hung round her 
and illumined her face and even her 
attitude. ‘She isnotlike other women,” 
he said to himself, e 

She gave him a glance full of fire—it 
stirred him strangely. In those lambent 
eyes he seemed to see, also, something 
that belonged to his own young self— 
bright ideals overgrown and forgotten in 
the turmoil of these hurrying years. 

**Wild talk for this place, is it not?” 
she whispered, with a complete change of 
manper, 

Her schoolgirl niece had laid a pretty, 
gloved hand in her lap; it startled her, 
but it was only a mute request for an 
opera glass. 

Suddenly his companion lcaned toward 
him and raised her eyes to his. It wasa 
strange, fixed, entreating look that she 
gave him, and for an instant he saw only 
the child-Alice with her eager eyes. But 
as he looked at her her features moved, a 
whisper was on her lips—‘* Fire !” 

A moment later the cry broke out sim- 
ultaneously from half a score of throats. 
A sinuous, dusky thread of smoke crept 
up along the wall beside the proscenium 
boxes, while from second to second. the 
pungent, terror-charged smell of fire 
thickened on the air, 

Death is a poor relation whom all seek 
to keep at a distance. No sudden appear- 
ance in a mixed company isso unwelcome 
as his. This is true when he comes toa 
single fated mortal only, how much more 
when he nods his ghastly head to all 
alike ! 

A blind terror swept over that sea of 
human faces, setting its stamp in a thou- 
sand forms of agonized distress. Quick 
as a whirlwind the crowd was in motion. 
surging toward the doors, while before 
the curtains, which had come down with 
acrash, astout man in shirtsleeves was 
struggling to make himself heard above 
the hoarse uproar, gesticulating wildly, as 
he shouted, ‘‘No danger. Keep your 
seats !” 

As well might one shout to the raging 
winds and waves. That fleshless head 
had beckoned, and in all the wild turmoil 
of the thickening crush there was but one 
thought, one madness—escape. 

Martin’s great frame tingled for an in- 
stant with the same impulse. A vision 
rose before him, such as a drowning man 
might see. It hung in the air—a city 
street, a stately home, hisown ; his horses 
stand at the door; his son, handsome and 
broad shouldered, is taking the reins ; 
even Glen, his favorite red setter, is there, 
bounding with gladness. His daughters 
linger at the door—all are waiting for him 
—will he never see them again ? 

It was all over in the swing of a pendu- 
lum, Pshaw! was he strong that he 
might take advantage of the weak ? 

He lifted Alice in his arms and set her 
squarely against a pillar, where the rush 
had almost passed by. 

‘*Stay here! You must not stir.” The 
words came with difficulty from a dry 
throat, but every oné was forceful, imper- 
ative, like so many iron spikes, 

Arthur Hull, frenzied with excitement, 
had managed to drag his wife away with 
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him; the two young girls, terrified but 
quiet, still clung to their aunt, controlled 
by her calmuess. 

An intense heat and the thick smoke 
made breathing difficult ; the lurid glow 
of the fire burst out in flame only by leaps 
and flashes. There were cries now which 
Martin recognized as coming from fire- 
men’s throats, and a great rattle of broken 
glass told of openings gained for action. 

But now a volume of mingled groans 
and piercing wails rose from the stairway; 
a shudder that could be felt ran through 
the dense mass, and the words: 
‘*Woman down! Help! Help!’ mixed 
with execrations and broken cries, told 
the sickening story. 

Death would not wait—fire was too 
slow. The wretched victims were tram- 
pling out each c ther’s lives, 

Martin was gone. Alice stretched her- 
self to watch him. With his giant strength 
he forced a passage, defying impossibil- 
ity ; in less time than it takes to tellit he 
was in the very midst of the frantic pres- 
sure of the crowd. 

‘*Stand back! stand back!” his voice 
rose, trumpet-like, above the roar, and his 
great arms were stretched from side to 
side, like two bars of iron, holding back 
the human sheep that would have piled 
themselves upon each other. 

She could see him by glimpses as he 
stood there, pale, panting, great drops of 
sweat oozing from his forehead, his eyes 
bloodshot, his hands clenched, a very Her- 
cules amid the human shapes that seethed 
about him, helpless as swirling leaves in 
autumn, 

A check once given, others sprang to 
the rescue; the maimed and wounded 
were lifted and drawn to one side , at last 
the dead were reached. Soon cries rang 
out afresh of ‘* No danger! no danger!’ 
and ‘Fire under control! Hold on 
there !” 

It seemed to Alice like hours, but in 
reality it was only a matter of minutes 
before the fire was practically subdued. 

Martin came back; there was nothing 
more to be done. 

**Did I leave you very long?” She had 
thought only of him, but his looked warn- 
ed her before the words came : 

‘* You must be brave—you are always 
brave—this is the worst now.” 

His hand was on her sleeve as he drew 
her with him toward the knot of men 
who had followed him slowly; they laid 
their burden down. 

That pretty creature, Arthur’s young 
wife, lay motionless forever. There was 
a bloody contusion on the temple. Martin, 
half unconsciously, took out his handker- 
chief and placed it carefully between the 
cut and the satin lining of the miuk cape 
which Alice folded and laid under the 
passive little head. Her dainty dress was 
crushed and torn, the soft, fluffy hair 
loosely fallen, but the fair features were 
still beautiful. 

The two girls, white and horror-struck, 
looked on. One of them still held her 
pink roses, now heavily drooping, in her 
hand. 

Poor Arthur had lost all hold upon him- 
self; he kuelt, kissing his wife’s hands, 
then burst into wild, delirious laughter. 





It was morning when Sanford Martin 
reached his hotel. In the worst of the 
press he had groaned to himself: *‘ Once 
out of this, there shall be no public hall 
in Kuoxville, in my day, not tireproof, 
and known to be so; but now his thoughts 
were concerned with other things, 

Death had passed him by. But there 
are other specters that dog the footsteps 
of men. Is not To-morrow, too, a grave 
and mysterious figure ? 

He was busy with his own life again, 
but it wore a new face. 

AMHERST, MASS. 
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“WELL, did you vote?’ said Mrs, 
Spundkins to her daughter, as the latter 
removed her wraps on election day in 1920, 
‘“*Why, Mamma, I’1l tell you how it was,” 
replied the earnest young girl. ‘A real 
nice youog man—I suppose he was one of 
the election officers—came up and usked 
what ticket I was going to vote, and when 
I told him he said, ‘ but surely you are not 
old enough yet to cast a ballot, miss.’ So 


what could I do but smile sweetly at the 
om and come away ?’’—arper’s 
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THE STORY OF A TREE. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


“‘T aMso tired! I am so tired ! 
so tired.” 

Overand over, the Wind passing through 
the beautiful top of a Palm Tree heard it 
sighing. 

‘* What,” said the Wind, with a petulent 
little gust, ‘‘ what are you so tired of? [ 
should like to know. J might have some 
reason to talk about being tired, always on 
the go,as Iam. But you! Why you do 
nothing but stand still, from year end to 
year end! No, you don’t stand quite still, 
you do grow. But then, that’s nothing. 
Everything grows until it begi: ¢ to die.” 

The beautiful Carnahuba Palm Tree, 
standing in the wide Brazilian forest, was 
of a very mild and patient disposition, but 
even it could not silently endure such con- 
t mpt as this. 

‘*Your remarks only show your igno- 
rance, my friend, There are inthis whole 
wide world very few of our Heavenly 
Father’s creatures who do more work than 
I for the benefit of mankind.” 

The Wind laughed so hard at this that 
the leaves of all the other trees in the for- 
est rustled and clapped together in bois- 
terous applause. While the Wind called 
out between his fits of laughter: ‘‘ Hear! 
hear! Tell us, oh, Mr. Palm Tree, what 
is the work you do that tires you so?” 

The patient Palm Tree shook his leaves 
softly, as if he would say: ‘It is of no 
use, no one will ever appreciate my 
work; but he did not say this, he only 
thought it, and began thus to answer the 
question of the wind, 

**I give to men food, drink and cloth- 
ing ; 1 provide them with means to keep 
rain from their houses and to suil on the 
water ; and I have to work hard to do all 
this, I began even before I can remem- 
ber, and I shall continue until I die. I do 
bot complain, I am not tired of the work ; 
but I am tired because my work is not 
recognized ; I would like to be thanked ! 
I think thanks are my due.” 

Again the Wind laughed, and all the 
leaves of the forest rustled. 

‘‘Mr. Palm Tree wishes to be thanked; 
ho! ho! As if men—the ungrateful 
creatures—-ever thanked any of us! We 
all spend our lives in working for them, 
but what man ever thanks us ?” 

But all the while down at the foot of 
the great, sad palm tree was sitting a 
man who listened, and said to himself : 

*: The palm tree and the wind are right. 
Men are ungrateful creatures, Let me 
count up now, just a few of the things 
which this very palm tree does for the 
men who live near it. 

‘‘Here is my own little dwelling. Its 
roof is thatched with the palm’s great 
leaves, which shed rain like sheets of 
India rubber, and are as strong as pine 
shingles. 

‘‘From its leaves and bark have been 
drawn the strong fiber which has been 
woven into stout, close canvas for the 
sails of my boat, and for my door hang- 
ings and curtains. My floor is covered 
with stout matting made from the same; 
and all the ropes and cords I use are made 
from them; while from the finer fibers 
are made the broad, light hats which 
shield my head so well from both rain and 
sun. 

‘“‘The hollow tubes of the great leaf- 
stalks serve as pipes for my pump, and as 
water conductors wherever I need them. 

‘‘When I am thirsty I can bore a hole 
into the side of the tree’s trunk, and draw 
from it a delicious sweet sap, which, when 
fermented, makes a very invigorating 
wine, or, later on, an excellent vinegar. 

‘**From the young leaves I can make a 
drink that is as good as coffee, and this I 
can sweeten with the fruit sap. 

*‘On the undersides of the leaves collect 
scales of wax, from which I make candles 
of a beautiful yellow color and a fine fra- 
grance. 

‘*The largest of the leaves I can bind 
together with ropes of their own fiber, to 
make a water-tight raft in which I can 
sail on the river. 

‘‘The young eprouts of the new leaves 
are a most delicious vegetable when cook- 
ed like asparagus; and it; small black 
fruit is both pleasant and wholesome, 
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whether eaten raw or cooked in various 
ways. 

‘Its trunk furnishes a wood that is 
valuable for all the purposes for which 
wood is used. Its pith is good for food 
when prepared like sago. Even its ashes 
are useful, because from them we can ex- 
tract a substitute for cooking soda. 

‘Yes, decidedly,” said the man at the 
foot of the tree, looking up into its 
branches, and taking off his hat to show 
his respect—‘t yes, decidedly, Mr. Palm 
Tree, you do deserve the hearty thanks of 
mankind.” 

Then the Carnahuba Palm Tree was so 
pleased that he sighed no more, while 
even the Wind turned his laughter to 
praises, and all the other trees of the wide 
Brazilian forest again clapped their leaves 
together in applause, to think that at last 
even one tree had been thanked for its 
labors. 

_ Buooxiyn, N. ¥. 
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THE DUSTMAN. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 








‘* DUSTMAN, dustman !’’ 

Through the deserted square he cries, 
Aad babies put their rosy fists 

Into their eyes, 


There’s nothing out of No-man’s-land 

So drowsy since the world began, 

As *‘ Dustman, dustman, : 
Dustman,”’ 


He goes his village round at dusk 
From door to door, from day to day; 
And when the children hear his step 
They stop their play. 


“Dustman,.dustman !” 

Far up the street he is descried, 
And soberly the twilight games 
Are laid aside. 


“*Dustman, dustman !” 

There, Drowsyhead, the old refrain, 
“*Dustman, dustman !”’ 

It goes again. 


Dustman, dustman, 

Hurry by and let me sleep. 

When most I wish for you to come, 
You always creep. 


Dustman, dustman, 

Aud when I want to play some more, 
You never then are further off 

Than the next door. 


**Dustman, dustman!”’ 

He beckles down the echoing curb, 
A step that neither hopes nor hates 
Ever disturb. 


‘*Dustman, dustman!”’ 

He never varies from one pace, 
And the monotony of time 

Is in his face. 


And some day, with more potent dust, 
Brought from his home beyond the deep, 
And gently scattered on our eyes, 

We, too, shall sleep,— 


Hearing the call we know so well 
Fade softly out as it began, 

* Dustman, dustman, 

Dustman !” 
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STEPHEN AND THE OTHERS. 


BY JULIA K. HILDRETH. 








MOTHER said she was ashamed of me, 
and that she never knew I was so bad- 
tempered, and all that sort of thing ; but 
I leave it to any one if it was not hard on 
a boy of fourteen to be taken toa lovely 
country place where he expected to have 
a@ grand time, and find the place just 
crammed with women and babies; not a 
boy of his own age anywhere, and scarce- 
ly a man, but Mr. Dobbs; and he always 
slunk away the moment any of his wife’s 
boarders came in sight. 

Mrs. Dobbs waited on the ladies at ta- 
ble, and saw that the babies had their 
slops. If it had not been for Mother I 
don’t believe I would have got a mouth- 


_ ful to eat, those babies needed so much 


seeing after ; and just because I was four- 
teen years old I was expected to take care 
of the whole pack when they were turned 
loose in the grounds—play croquet and 
ball with the boy babies, lift the girl 
babies into the hammocks, and swing 
them until my arms were most off, find 
any of the lot when they were lost, and 
keep them from tearing each other to 
pieces, I hadn't a moment to myself, If 
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I sat down to read they came and climbed 
all over me, and—well, I can’t begin to 
tell all my sufferings. 

One day Mother promised me that on 
the next she would take me to a lovely 
mountain lake some seven or eight miles 
away. Wewere to have the use of the 
horse and wagon for the day, and I was 
to drive. As this was the first pleasant 
thing which had happened since we came, 
of course I looked forward to the excur- 
sion with delight. 

The next morning was perfect. I stole 
out of the house before any one was 
awake, and put some finishing touches on 
a yacht I had made. 

When I showed it to Mother she said it 
was quite the loveliest thing she had ever 
seen, and that she hoped I would enjoy 
myself sailing her, and have a pleasant 
time for once. 

“‘T think I shall like driving you to the 
lake as much as anything else,” I said. 

Mother did not answer for a fhoment; 
then she said, ‘‘I1 am so sorry, Stephen, 
but Mrs. Dobbs tells me the horse is lame 
to-day, and so we must either postpone 
our picnic or go in the stage.” _ 

It was such a lovely day, and my boat 
was all ready, so after a little hesitation I 
said, rather than putit off, I would go in 
the stage. 

When the stage came round, I was as- 
tonished to find that all the women and 
babies had gone back to their own rooms, 
where they seemed to be shrieking harder 
than usual. I almost hoped measles or 
whooping cough had broken out among 
them, f 

The driver of the stage, a jolly man 
with a red nose, took my yacht in charge, 
and I got in. 

‘*This won’t be so bad, after all,” I said, 
as Mother came to the door, with a basket 
io her hand. 

‘*Chicken sandwiches, crabapple jelly, 
and all ecorts of good things,” she whisper- 
ed, laughing, as she stowed the basket 
under the seat. 

** Now, Mother, let us start before the 
nasty babies see us,” I called out; for I 
thought I saw one of them hurrying to- 
ward the stage. 

‘“‘That is not a nice way to talk, 

- Stephen,” she said. ‘‘ You were a baby 
yourself once.” 

I made no answer, for just then the 
stage door was pulled open and in skipped 
the biggest of the babies—the one named 
Kenneth. 

‘*Where is your boat?” 
crowding close up to me. 
ing to help you sail it,” 

** Look here, youngster,” I said, crossly, 
**you climb out of this; we’re off, and 
your mother wants you.” 

‘*Noshe don’t, she’s coming too;” he 
answered, looking up into my eyes and 
laughing. ‘‘I like you, let me sit by 
you.” 

Iwas just going to tell him to hurry 
out, when down the path came tumbling 
all the bubies in the house, followed by all 
the grandmothers, muthers and aunts, 
with a cartload of baskets. Even then I 
scarcely comprehended what was in store 
for me; so when they swarmed into the 
stage, one after the other, I was thunder- 
struck. 

The babies filled up the place so that 
there was not room enough anywhere to 
slip in a sheet of paper. I looked for 
Mother ; she was completely buried be- 
hind a fat grandmother, and bad a baby 
oa her lap. Well, I stood it as long as I 
could, until some one said: ** Stephen, 
can’t you take little Valentine on your 
knee?” I got up and answered: 

‘* He may have my seat. I prefer to ride 
outside.” 

I couldn’t reach the door, so I climbed 
out of the window; and then Mother did 
notice me, for I heard her scream softly : 

** Oh, Stephen, do be careful !” 

‘*Too hot inside for you?” asked Tom 
Quinn, the driver, with a grin, 

**Too many babies,” I answered, snap- 
pishly; for I feltas tho I had been cheated 
by every one. 

Before long, however, I gave up sulk- 
ing; for I soon found out what fine com- 
pany Tom Quinn was. He was the most 
good-natured man I ever met, too; for 
whenever he left the box, which ‘he did at 


he asked, 
‘We are coim- 
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almost every store on the road, he gave 
me the reins and told me to drive on, and 
he would catch up with us. Of course 
I liked driving ; but it made itrather slow 
getting there. 

The last time Tom Quinn left me I came 
to the summit of a very steep hill road, 
and did not like to take the r sponsibility 
of guiding the horses down, soI pulled up 
and waited, It was a very pretty place, 
with a tiny stream of water spouting out 
of some dark rocks, and any number of 
trees and bushes, 

The driver was gone so long that all his 
pissengers became restless, and the small- 
est of the babies shrieked to ‘* go da-da,” 
or to get out and find the “ chew-chew 
cars and have some din-din.” I wonder 
why mothers, while they are about it, 
don’t teach their children to talk sense, 

There was one little boy, named Valen- 
tine Lock, who kept reaching out of the 
windows and tickling the horses with a 
long whip that some one had been smart 
enough to give him. This made the poor 
things stamp and jump so that presently 
one of the grandmothers looked out of the 
stage, and said, in a voice of horror : 

**Goodness gracious! mercy upon us! 
the driver ought to be ashamed of himself. 
He has gone off and left those two fiery 
horses in the care of a mere child.” 

Child, indeed—I never was so angry in 
my life. 

‘* Perhaps you would rather drive your- 
self,” I muttered. 

Then Mother put her head out of the 
window. ‘‘Stephen dear,” she called; 
‘‘the ladies have concluded to take their 
lunch here. The poor little babies are so 
tired. But Stephen ”— 

This was the straw too much. 

‘*T came to sail my boat,” I answered. 
‘*L have been cheated once, and I don’t 
mean to be cheated again. I shall go and 
find the lake by myself.” 

I don’t like toremember now how angry 
and hateful I felt to every one, as I 
stalked off with my yacht under my arm, 
without listening to what else Mother had 
tosay. I went directly down the steep, 
stony road as fast as I could, for I wanted 
to get out of sight of the crowd of women 
and babies, 

I walked on a long distance without 
coming to any signs of a lake. After a 
time I began to grow extremely hungry, 
and then [ wished I had waited for lunch ; 
but I kept on walking until I came toa 
place where the road ended abruptly. 
There was a board nailed toa tree with 
the word ‘‘ Danger,” painted upon it, a 
pile of stones and a big derrick ; but the 
cable had fallen from the crane and lay 
in a loose heap on the ground, and there 
were no workmen about, and no one to ask 
a direction of. I went to the edge and 
looked over; then I saw that a railroad 
ran through a cut about five feet below 
me. They were preparing to bridge it 
across, I think. 

I knew I had made a wrong turn some- 
where, and was about to go back, when I 
heard the pattering of little feet behind 
me, and was astonished to see the young- 
ster, who had spoken to me that morning, 
pegging along for dear life. I was not 
quite as angry at the sightas I might have 
been, for I was beginning to feel very 
lonesome. 

‘“*T say,” he panted, when he found I 
was looking athim. ‘‘ I have been run- 
ning after you for miles and miles and 
mniles.” 

‘* You might have called,” I said, laugh- 
ing. 

‘‘[ did; I shouted ever so much, but 
you wouldn’t hear,” he answered, still 
panting. 

‘* Why did you follow me?” I asked, as 
he seated himself on the grass and wiped 
his small red face. 

‘*-Oh, I most forgot,” he said, unstrap- 


* ping a leather school bag he carried across 


his shoulder. ‘‘It was your mother who 
sent me, ‘Kenneth,’ she said, ‘ please run 
after Stephen and give him this; every- 
thing may be eaten before he comes back; 
and tell him if he had not been in such a 
hurry I would have gone with him to the 
lake,’” 

‘*So that was Mother’s plan,” I said to 
myself, feeling ever so foolish as I took the 
napkin Kenneth handed me, 


Of course I shared the sandwiches with 
him and, of course, I was very glad to eat 
the rest myself. After Kenneth had fin- 
ished his lunch he began to haul the cable 
near the derrick to a tree on the opposite 
side of the road, in such a businesslike 
manner that at last I asked him what he 
was doing. 

**Can’t you read ?” he said, pointing to 
the board, ‘that spells D a-n-g-e-r, dan- 
ger; nowif any one should come along 
in the dark, they couldn’t see the letters, 
but they would feel the rope. Mother 
says we should never leave dangerous 
things around, and I am going to tie the 
rope across the road.” 

After pulling and hauling for some 
mouients, he called out : ‘‘Come on, and 
help me, Stephen ; it is too heavy.” 

While I was humoring the little fellow, 
he stood watching me. 

‘*T am glad I came,” he said, after I had 
passed the rope around the tree and fas- 
tenedit. ‘Babies make so i:nuch noise, 
and besides, big boys like us are in the 
way when there are so many of them.” 

I did not laugh, tho I felt very much 
like it ; but I showed him my yacht, which 
seemed to amuse him extremely. 

It was very quiet where we sat, nothing 
to be heard but the soft chirping of a 
cricket or two, and the dropping of the 
dead leaves and nuts around us. 

Just as I was thinking that it was about 
time to take Kenneth back to his mother, 
I heard the sound of wheels in the dis- 
tance. They seemed to he moving rap 
idly. 

‘It is the stage,” said Kenneth, point- 
ing to an opening in the bushes. I looked 
up, and saw the horses tearing along like 
mad, and the stage rocking bacRward 
and forward in a frightful way. There 
seemed to be no one on the box, tho there 
was a face at every window. 


I knew ina moment that the animals, - 


if they were unguided, would take the 
same path I had, because it was most 
direct. But what could I do? The rope 
Kenneth had fastened across the road 
might check them for a single instant, but 
the next they would certainly plunge 
down into the cut, and, tho it was only a 
fall of less than five feet, some one was 
sure to be injured. When it flashed 
across my mind that Mother might be in 
the stage, I could hardly breatue. 

‘© What shall Ido? What shall Ido?’ I 
almost screamed, as the sound of the 
wheels became more distinct. 

** You could tie the rope across the road 
again and fasten it to the thing that lifts 
the stone,” said Kenneth, coolly, watch- 
ing me with his hands clasped behind 
him, 

Yes, I could do that ; for there was still 
a great coil of rope lying on the ground. 

I snatched up one end and raced with it 
across the road and wound it in frantic 
haste around and around the derrick. I 
could hear the pounding of the terrified 
horses’ hoofs now, and the air seemed 
filled with screams, They reached the 
brow of the hill, and I caught sight of a 
confused jumble of little white faces 
within the stage, and there,on the driver’s 
box, clinging with both arms to the rail, 
was Valentine Luck, the whip still 
clenched in one of his hands ; I krew him 
by his red striped Tam o’Shanter, At 
that same moment I heard the shrill whis- 
tle of an engine in the near distance. I 
had forgotten the railroad! I don’t know 
how I ever lived through the time. After 
that I scarcely know what happened, I 
remember springing forward as the horses 
reared up against the rope barrier and 
snatching at the flying reins, and clinging 
fast while, with a snort and a shriek, the 
engine rushed by. I saw Kenneth run 
across the road, spring upon the steps of 
the swaying stage and wrench the door 
open with both his tiny hands,and a great 
lot of women and babies tumble pellmell 
out into the road and scatter in every 
direction, 

In another second Mother was cluse to 
me. 

‘Let the horses go, Stephen, she cried ; 
“let them go, you will be killed !” 

But I couldn’t mind her, for there was 
that dreadful little Valentine Lock high 
up above my head on the driver's seat. 
However, the horses quieted down of their 
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own accord soon, and then I managed to 
back them away from the cut and fasten 
them to a tree, all covered with foam and 
trenibling. 

After that I climbed up and brought 
down the horrid baby who had been the - 
cause of all the mischief. But I couldn’t 
feel angry with him any longer, for he 
had fainted dead away and looked just 
like a lovely wax angel—for about ten 
mibutes. 

Tom Quinn could not find us, I suppose, 
so I and Kenneth drove home. It was up- 
hill all the way and the horses were tired, 
80 we managed very well. 

It would take too long to tell how much 
fuss every one made over me and how I 
had to kiss all the babies again and 
again, tho I kept telling them that it was 
Kenneth who saved the stage. 

Tho Mother did not say much at the 
time I thought she would never get done 
talking about my presence of mind and 
courage, as she called it, when we were 
alone. 

The next day Mother hired a lovely lit- 
tle horse and wagon, and we went to the 
lake, but not alone, for I coaxed her to 
take Kenneth, and then Valentine Lock 
cried so hard to come with us that we did 
not like to leave him behind. We had a 
grand time without a single accident. 
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PEBBLES. 


“My rule,” said the new guest, ‘‘is to 
pay as I go.” ‘Our rule,” said the hotel 
keeper, ‘is to pay as you come, unless you 
have sufficient baggage.’’—Cincinnati Trib- 
une. 








.+seThere is a good story told of a Hert- 
fordshire farmer. A few nights ago he 
went home late and drank a pint of yeast in 
mistake for buttermllk. He rose three 
hours earlier the next morning.—Tit-Bits. 


....-Totling: *‘I have a labor problem for 
you.” Dimling: “‘Go ahead.” Totling: 
“If four men can do a piece of work in 
seven days, how long will it take six men 
and a walking delegate ?”—Life. 


....*One of the hardest things I knowof,”’ 
said the young author, ‘is to get exactly 
the right word in the right place.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied his impecunious friend; ‘‘ take the 
signature to acheck, for instance.”— Wash- 
ington Star. 


....Henry: ‘What a pleasure it is io 
hear Jabwock talk French.” Charles: “A 
pleasure? He never comes within a mile 
of the proper pronunciation.” Henry: 
That’s just it. It’s so English, you know.”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


...-Mrs. Newlywed: ‘“Jobn, love, you 
really must growa beard.”” Mr. Newlywed; 
‘* Nonsense, pet; why do you wish that ?’ 
Mrs. Newlywed: ‘‘So that when you carry 
baby nights he’ll have something to grab 
hold of.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Employer: ‘‘ How did you break that 
vase ?” Office Boy: ‘‘Ihad it in my hand 
when I heard your bell ring and dropped it, 
because you told me yesterday to drop 
everything and answer your bell whenever 
you rang.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....-The Faithful Sisters.—She: ‘ I—I— 
think J like you, Mr. Trotter. But I cannot 
murry and leave my twin sister alone. 
Wait until she is engaged.” He: ‘‘ Yes— 
but—er—that’s just what she said when I 
proposed to her.””—Harlem Life. 
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....Science.—“ Father,” said little Danny 
Grogan, “* why dooze they have the electric 
light wires covered wit’ rubber?” ‘Oi am 
soorprised at yourignorance,’’ said Mr. Gro- 
gan, in auswer. ‘‘ They do be covered so 
thot the light cannot lake out av um.’’— 
Indianapolis Journal, 


...- Amateur Sportsman: “ Your beaters 
are uncommonly stout; I have noticed the 
fact before; howisit?’”? Head Gamekeep- 
er: **At ordinary times they are lean 
enough, sir; but when we have the gentle- 
men from town, they always pad their 
clothes to prevent the shot going through.” 
—Fliegende Blitter. 


...-Across the Court.—Mrs. Keegan: 
“Fer hivin’s sake, Mrs. Casey, phwut is 
thot turrible shmellin’ shmoke?”’ Mrs. 
Casey: ‘It’s Mrs. Dooney below wid phwut 
she calls dishinfectants.” Mrs. Keegan 
** Well, will yez plaze tell her from me thot 
if she don’t shtop it Oi’ll complain to the 
Boord of Hilth ?”—Puck. 


--Doubling the Number-—Lady,, : This 
house would suit me, but there are not 
enough closets.’’ Landlord: ‘‘Thenumber 
can easily be doubled.” Lady: ‘ Very 
well, then, I’ll sign the lease.”?” Landlord 
(half an hour later): ‘‘George, send a car- 
penter to that house to divide each of those 
closets into two.’’—New York Weekly. 


.-The Count (showing visitor through 
his castle): “ The first room was furnished 
with the spoil of a battle in Spain, the next 
with the booty secured after a siege in 
Flanders. Hereis the Turkish room. One 
of my ancestors brought all these things 
back after a campaign in the East.”’ Visit- 
or: “TI notice that the furniture in this 
room is antique French.” ‘‘ Another an 
cestor obtained that. He sacked a palace in 
Normandy.” ‘You bave also, I see, a 
large amount of expensive furniture which 
is decidedly modern.” ‘“ Yes; I bagged an 
American heiress.”—Life. 


....“*Haven’t you got anything solid to 
eat ?’’ said a traveler, discontentedly eying 
the profusion of pies and small cakes on the 
counter of a restaurant at one of the way 
stations. ‘‘Shall I give you some beans?” 
said the proprietor, with his most persua- 
sive smile. The traveler assented, and mak- 
ing short work of them, asked: ‘‘ How 
much ?” ‘* Twenty-five cents,’’ was the 
bland response. ‘‘What!’’ cried the trav- 
eler; “twenty-five cents for a spoonful of 
cold beans??? The proprietor continuing 
firm in his price, the man paid it and de- 
parted. But late thatafternoon a telegram 
was handed in to the restaurant keeper, for 
which he paid twentv-five cents. It ran 
thus: “ Don’t you think your price a little 
high on beans ?’’—Silver Cross. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are inteniled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 


227.—REBUS. 
It was a fad of hers, I thought-— 
My neighbor, just next door— 
That, every morning, pinned on fresh, 
A bit of whole she wore. 





But, as I greeted her across 
Her garden gate to-day, 

In confidence, the mystery 
She thus explained away : 


Two girls had she, now off at school 
(So said the worthy dame), 

And she loved the flower because it bore 
Each cherished daughter’s name! 


A bright idea, too, | thought, 
As, interested, I listened ; 
But now, keen puzzlers, tell me this; 
How were the daughters christened ? 
MABEL P. 
228. —W ORD-BUILDERS. 

[Bach word in italics is made from letters 
taken from a word of special interest at 
this season of the year. What is the origi- 
nal word ?] 
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Wheat fields were brown, the elm tree bare, 
Raw autumn winds sobbed mournfully, 
Where walked a youth and maiden fair, 
Ere set of sun, beside the sea. 
Dark clouds that seemed to frown in wrath, 
The water dashing at their feet, 
The foam wreath and the spray-wet path, 
Ah! what are these to him but sweet ? 
For on his arm her fingers rest, 
Here, near his lips, her listening ear ; 
We wonder not if in his breast, 
His quick heart-beats he seemed to hear. 
** On earth I love but you,” he said, 
“Three years I’ve wooed; now marry 
me,’’— 
A sudden blast that bared his head, 
Came tear-ing from the sea. 
Down poured the rain, the maiden fied, 
His hat was gone forever more ; 
There, like Lord Ullin, he was left 
Lamenting on the shore. . 
229.—TANGLED BUSINESS. 


A farmer sold a merchant a load of wood, 
said to contain a cord and a half, at $4.00 a 
cord, taking in payment cloth at $1.00 a 


yard. The wood was sent to a wood and 
coal yard, in exchange fora ton of coal, to 
be delivered at the merchant’s house. On 
returning home, the farmer found that 
he had received but thirty inches tothe 
yard in his purchase, but did not take the 
cloth back, as he knew that there was only 
a cordin the load of wood he had sold, 
When the coal dealer discovered the fraud, 
he compelled the merchant to pay $2.00 to 
make good the deficiency. On using the 
coal, the merchant becume aware that he 
had received only three-fourths of a ton; 
but the coal dealer refused to make apy al- 
lowance, declaring that a full ton had been 
delivered. 

How much did the merchant lose, if the 
cloth cost him only fifty cents a yard t 


E. C. 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, DEC. 27TH. 
225.—Be-fore-hand, 
226.— 
“The world is a great poem, and the 
world’s 


The words it is writin, and we souls the 
thoughts,” 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to ree ve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested.) 


GROWING GARDEN GRAPES. 
II. 
BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN. 














SUPPOSING the soil isin the best condi 
tion possible, we next consider the kinds to 
plant and when and how to plant them. 

Our table grapes usually come from the 
market; but market grapes are not always 
table grapes by any means. They are chief- 
ly the product of vigorous, prolific vines, 
are of only fair quality and sweetness, and 
generally with tough, acid pulp. Excep- 
tional seasons (like that of 1870) may 
greatly improve the quality, but the aver- 
age grape will be as described, the Delaware 
excepted. The garden grower may well 
discard these kinds and select the choicer 
sorts, even tho uncertain bearers, trusting 
to his skill and care to obtain sufficient 
fruit to reward his labors. There are, how- 
ever, some varieties, which are both good 
growers and bearers of fruit of good qual- 
ity. Such aone is the Worden, a Concord 
seedling, sweeter than its parent and six to 
eight days earlier. Sometimes these are 
found on the market, but not in quantity ; 
and teo often Concords are sold under that 
name. Anotheris the Brighton, an excel- 
lent substitute for the Delaware, not quite 
as spicy, but large and very sweet. The 
Delaware should, however, be one of the 
collection. The Rogers hybrids, while not 
perfectly tender, are excellent in quality. 
The Salem (red), and Wilder (black), are 
good selections from these, 
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Last fall, while visiting friend on Staten 
Island, he gave me some large-clustered 
black grapes from the garden, which were 
exceedingly sweet and perfectly tender to 
the center. The vine was bought for a 
Rogers (at the time when they were sold 
under pumbers, instead of names), the 
number had been lost. It was possibly the 
Barry (43), which hasa tender pulp. One 
could wish no better black grape. 

This point of tender pulp should have 
more attention than it receives. Whether 
orno danger of appendicitis lurks in the 
swallowed grape seed (and a leading physi- 
cian of this city laughs at the idea) we get 
more enjoyment from the grape when we 
eat it instead of bolting it whole after the 
American manner. When the pulp melts 
on the tongue the palate is satisfied, not 
tantalized, and the ejected seeds save us 
from after apprehension. Ageneration ago 
Dr. Grant and Mr. Richetti, both of New- 
bur“, N. Y., taugbt the grape-growing 
world what were high qualities in a native 
grape and how torealize them. The doc 
tor’s Eumelau and Iona were types of per- 
fection in black and red grapes, despite the 
fact that one sets its fruit imperfectly and 
the other islatein ripening; yet even when 
green it istenderand juicy. Let me con- 
fess here that in the early days of my grape- 
growing entkusiasm I invested several hun- 
dred dollars in these choice grapes and 
planted a vineyard in central New Jersey— 
which came to naught. Climate or soil, or 
both, did not suit these dainty creatures. 
Nevertheless, I would grow these sort in the 
garden, if it were possible. So would I some 
of the Richetti seedlings, tho most of them 
passed away with the originator. I remem- 
ber an afternoon spent in bis city garden, 
tasting variety after variety, each seemingly 
better than the last. ’Tis a pity that an 
infusion of foreign blood appears fatal to 
outdoor grapes. Another choice garden 
sort was introduced about the same time 
by A. J. Caywood, of Poughkeepsie, the 
Walter, the richest, spiciest grape I ever 
tasted. It is latein ripening for our cli- 
mate, but with right exposure and shelter 
it may often be successfully ripened. I 
once saw the original vine, inclosed in a 
high, broad fence, bearing a fine crop of 
fruit. Among the newer sorts I should try 
the Diamond, a white sort of exquisite 
quality ; the Jefferson (Richetti), a red, the 
Winche.1, or Green Mountain, a white. 

Iv is too late now to consider fall planting, 
but if one can get ready for it and plant 
early much will be gained. The roots will 
have time to make some growth anid be 
reidy to start earlier inthe spring. Rough 
stable litter thrown over the vines will pro- 
tect them from irregular freezing and add 
some fertilizing elements, It may be said 
here that the grapevine likes stable ma- 
nure (horse) for its food, and in the absence 
of this, bone meal, or some form of potash 
fertilizer. Wood ashes is also an excellent 
dressing to apply when fruiting begins. 
The owner of a city garden, unless he also 
owns a horse and stable, must buy his fer- 
tilizer, and rather than run risks with sta- 
ble manure of unknown value, be would 
better get a commercial] fertilizer, put upin 
handy shape for garden use. 

Good two yearold or strong one year 
vines are the best to plant. A foot of top is 
usually left on; the roots may need a little 
pruning if very long and straggling, and all 
bruised ends should be cut cleanly off. 
They will naturally lie in two directions, in 
a trench opened for the purpose, four to six 
inches deep, rather than in a round hole. 
The grape loves warmtb, and its roots 
should come as near the surface as proper 
cultivation with hoe or fork will allow. 
Separate the main roots from each other, 
cover with fine, pulverized earth, and press 
it firmly about them. This is the vital 
point in all planting—close contact of earth 
with root, no air spaces, no lumps or stones 
allowed to be intermixed. It is hardly nec- 
essary to say that planting should never be 
done in wet weatber, nor in soil that is more 
than just friable, moist when pressed in the 
hand, but falling easily apart. Well 
planted is well started. The time to plant 
cannot be set by the almanac; soil con- 
ditions determine this point. The dis- 
tance may be eight feet, or ten, or six, ac- 
cording to vigor of vine and space to be oc- 
cupied. 

When the buds breuk, select the strongest 
one near the base of the vine and let it grow 
all it will the first season, training it to 
stake, trellis or fence. Rub off the other 
buds. In the fall cut it back to two or 
three buds, and the second year, if the vine 
growth is vigorous, two canes may be 
grown. It takes three years to establish a 
vine, tho occasionally a bunch or two of 
fruit will be borne the second year—better 
not. Some definite idea must now be had as 
to what you wish to do with your vine, and 


what you must do. You want fruit and not 
wasted vine growth. Your space is limited 
and you must crowd your varieties together. 
The great question of training now looms 
up and often bothers the old grape grower 
to decide which method to adopt. While it 
will not do to follow the foreign method of 
pruning back to a stump each season, 
neither must we allow our vines to ramble 
unrestricted whithersoever they will. 

The grapevine is a_ tractable creature, 
and may be led over arbors and house walls 
or kept rigidly within the limits of a small 
trellis. Starting with the principle that 
grapes are borne on shoots from last year’s 
wood, and this wood must be pruned back 
yearly to keep the vine within bounds, we 
may follow various plans of training with 
good success. The one best known and 
longest practiced is the Fuller system, 
which takes the two canes of the second 
year, shortens them to four feet each, 
and bends them horizontally for arms. 
The shoots from these are trained up- 
right, and at the close of the season 
are cut back to two buds and new 
shoots grown again. Shoots and laterals 
are pinched in. This has been criticised as 
tvo close pruning for American vines; and 
I believe some vineyardists assert that more 
young wood must be left on the vines, and 
the new growth trained fan-shape on the 
wires. I notice, however, that in a new edi- 
tion of his ‘‘Grape Culturist,” just issued, 
Mr. Fuller, after reviewing all the methods 
of pruning and training now in use, and 
the criticism made on the one which bears 
his name—and which is simply a modifica- 
tion of European methods—pronounces in 
favor of the method he first adopted. A 
method much ia use on the Hudson River, 
the Kniffin, carries two sets of arms, one 
above the other, and the bearing shoots are 
allowed to grow and hang down. The gar- 
den grower can experiment for himself, and 
make modifications to suit his circum- 
stances, A little book by Professor Bailey, 
of Cornell, will give him all the methods, 

With an old vine which has grown fo suit 
itself it is not easy to prune on a plan. 
S>metimes the best way is to cut away part 
of the vine—not the whole in any one sea- 
son—and renew it; or, if the vine is not of 
a desirable kind, it may be grafted to some- 
thing better—not always a succestful job. 
A Keuka Lake grower some twenty years 
ago invented a set of tools for grafting the 
grape, which did very successful work, but 
whether they are now to be had Ido not 
know. The great rush of sap in the spring 
seems to wash out the scions, unless the 
gratting is very skillfully done. 
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SOME OF MR. BULBSS PECULIAR- 
ITIES, 


BY CHARLES D, 








BAKER, 


Ir is not usual for city people to spend 
much time in theircellars. The residents 
of Vicksburg did; but that was when Gen- 
eral Grant was besieging the city, and they 
went there to escape the great shells which 
were bursting all about and tumbling down 
their houses. Residents of some sections 
of the West, who prefer not to be carried 
away to other parts with their houses, es- 
cape to the cellars when the cycloues hap- 
pen along. Mr. Bulbs, on the other hand, 
spent much time in the cellar of his city 
house purely from choice. This peculiarity, 
and others which I am about to describe, 
led to his being called “ Mr. Bulbs”; for 
this, let me tell you, was not his real 
name. Down in the cellar, where it was 
dark and cool, he had placed a large xum- 
ber of pots of Holland bulbs, which he 
watched and tended with so much careful 
solicitude that his family made all sorts of 
fun of him, and finally dubbed him ‘ Mr. 
Bulbs.” The pots in the cellar had been 
prepared at various times, commencing 
about the middle of September, with the 
purpose of having blooming flowers in the 
house, on the tables, and in the windows, 
throughout the winter. Mr. Bulbs declared 
emphatically and enthusiastically that he 
could accomplish this; but his family had 
strong doubts about it, and hence their 
jibes cast at the head of the house. The 
wife and family of this enthusiast were 
not averse to a moderate indulgence in the 
delights of horticulture, for the love of 
flowers is a universal passion ; but they had 
heard so much about bulbs, their nature 
and the best methods of cultivation, that 
they were quite weary; and it got so that 
they even rejoiced when Mr. Bulbs retired 
to his cellar. It was their only means of 
relief. This opposition on the part of his 
family was the more intense because of the 
fact that Mr. Bulbs had suddenly and un- 
expectedly taken to growing plants and 
flowers, and by riding this galloping hobby 
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at a furious pace seemed to be trying to 
make up in his devotion to the pursuit for 
the fifty years during which he had paid no 
attention to the subject whatever. This 
odd man might justly be called a sport 

not that he played the races or attended 
football games for the purpose of bet- 
ting. No, indeed ; nothing was further from 
his thoughts. In botanical parlance a sport 
is a shoot from the parent stem which 
bears a blossom strikingly different from 
other flowers of the same stem. This was 
Mr. Bulbs. He was different. His family 
thought so when they saw him emerging 
from the cellar, 4 little blue cloth cap on 
the back of a very bald head, sundry cob- 
webs sticking to his clothes, and his hands 
smeared with dirt from the potting of addi- 
tional bulbs. 

There was one member of the flower 
grower’s family, however, who would listen 
when he talked, which was nearly all the 
time when he was in the house. This was 
his little daughter Marigold. She was 
treated to many a lengthy dissertation on 
flower growing, butshe listened with rapt 
attention because, ‘‘ Pop,’’ as she called him, 
appeared to be so completely absorbed in 
the subject. ‘‘ Marigold,” said Mr. Bulbs, 
in one of these talks, “there is a hyacinth. 
I can hide it in my hand so you cannot see 
it, and yet, witha little soil of even indif- 
ferent quality, that bulb will put forth 
beautiful green leaves, and finally gorgeous 
flowers, which will cheer everybody in the 
house when the ground is covered with 
snow and the sparrow birds look in at the 
window and ask us tothrow them out some 
crumbs. What color will it be? I don’t 
know, Marigold ; for I do not mark the col- 
ors on my various bags of bulbs for the very 
reason that I like the fun of speculating as 
to what color each one will produce’ when 
it comes into flower. Besure to get good 
long roots on your bulbs, little girl; this is 
the first and most important thing, and 
then all they will need is plenty of sun- 
shine and regular waterings. The long 
roots you can secure by keeping the pots 
down cellar a good long time, say six to 
eight weeks, provided, of course, that your 
cellar isdark and cool like ours. You are 
young yet, my Missie, but not too young to 
learn that the reason more people do not 
accomplish greater things is because they 
arein too bigahurry. They are not will- 
ing to wait for things to root. Do you see ¥ 
When the bulbs are well rooted the shoots 
will begin to appear in the crowns, and 
when these are started nicely, it is time to 
take them into the light and’’—Mr. Bulbs 
was going right on with his talk at thé 
same time that he was mixing some leaf- 
mold soil and sand for potting some 
amaryllis; but meanwhile Marigold had 
slipped away without her absence being 
noticed, and from the shouts of laughter 
which came from the next room, it was 
evident that she was trying to repeat to the 
rest of the family what het father had just 
told her regarding the most approved 
methods of bulb culture. 

Ridicule bad no effect on Mr. Bulbs. He 
never got angry.’ If he had been given to 
such weakness it would have incapacitated 
him as a successful amateur flower grower. 
He was wont to say that this was one of 
the principal recommendations of the pur- 
suit, that it taught people patience and per- 
severance in addition to fostering in them a 
love for the beautiful. When Mr. Bulbs’s 
pots, which he had been keeping down 
cellar for a series of weeks, had become 
well filled with roots and he had begun to 
carry them up and put them on the kitchen 
table until the latter was almost covered 
with them, his wife said: 

‘“* Isn’t it most time that you stopped pot- 
ting bulbs; what are you ever going to do 
with them ?”’ 

Then the person thus addressed replied in 
the kindly way which was characteristic of 
him, as follows: 

** You see, my dear, that it is theintention 
to have a succession of beautiful flowers 
lasting all the season; and in order to accom. 
plish this I must pot at intervals through- 
out the fall and early winter. It is true the 
pots are taking up a good deal of room on 
vour kitchen table, and you have been real 
kind and patient about it; but they will 
only be left there long enough to get them 
used to the light before putting them in the 
windows where the bright sunshine will 
strike them.” 

Mr. Bulbs frequently complimented his 
wife in this way asa necessary part of his 
work in horticulture, well knowing that 
he would eventually have to fill all the 
sunny windows with shelves and cover a 
number of tables, by the time all the pots 
which were rooting in the cellar. were 
brought up and placed iu a position to be 
forced. He knew all this would sadly inter- 
fere with lace curtains, favorite table - 
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spreads and other household adornments, 
and so he passed out dainty little compli- 
ments, now and then, as anchors cast to the 
windward. To the credit of this good 
woman be it said that altho she scolded a 
good deal about her husband’s peculiarities, 
and tho she threatened at times to throw 
the offending pots of bulbs into the ash bar- 
rel, she really co-operated in the work of 
window gardening and gradually gave up 
window after window and table after table 
at Mr. Bulbs’s slow, but steady, advance 
from the darkness of the cellar to the sun- 
shiny portions of his somewhat limited 
apartments. He also deemed it wise to im- 
press his wife with the ideathat the gratifi- 
cation of his hobby was not costing very 
much money, and so he proceeded thus: 

“T have got a number of pots of narcissus 
down cellar which will bloom beautifully 
one of these days. Then there are Dutch 
hyacinths and Roman hyacinths, tulips and 
crocuses, ixias, callas, amaryllises and Eas- 
ter lilies, all of which are growing famous- 
ly, besides the Chinese sacred lilies, which 
are looking beautifully among the pebble 
stones and water in your grandmother’s 
blue china dishes, and these bulbs did not 
cost on an average over five cents apiece.” 
His wife here interjected a remark to the 
effect that there were a good many people 
who did not think much of hyacinths as a 
decorative plant for the house, because they 
faded so quickly, and to this Mr. Bulbs‘ re- 
plied vigorously as follows: 

“That's because they don’t know how to 
grow them. Fade quickly? Of course 
they willin a city house kept as hot asa 
hakeoven, as most of them are. Human 
flowers fade and die also from the same 
cause. Hyacinths, when in bloom, shonld 
be kept in a place just above the freezing 
point when not needed for decorative pur- 
poses. When so needed, they can be brought 
in to use and returned again to cold storage 
for the night and part of the day at least. 
By taking this course, the blossoms may be 
kept fresh for a long time, say for two or 
three weeks. Another thing that people 
lose sight of is to supply bulbs just about to 
blossom with plenty of water. The saucer 
should be kept constantly filled with it 
throughout the blooming period. The 
same rule in regard to keeping the blos- 
soms fresb, applies with equal force to nar- 
cissuses, campernelis and other blossoms 
where the desire is to keep them fresh as 
long as possible. You can get more flowers 
for less money by buying bulbs than in any 
other way, and then you have all the fun of 
seeing them grow. Youcan’t prevent them 
from blooming, even tho you may neglect 
them in a most unworthy manner. Why, 
bulbs begin to sprout while they arein the 
baskets, where they are kept for sale by the 
seedsmen, and all you have to do is to give 
them a little soil, see that they are well 
rooted in a cool, dark cellar, as previously 
described, aud a harvest of lovely flowers is 
the result! Then your friends will say: 
‘How wonderfully successful you are in 
raising flowers! but it can all be accom- 
plished by strictly observing the few sim- 
ple rules which I have just given.”? Mr. 
Bulbs’s family, all except Marigold, either 
stuck their fingers in their ears when he 
went on in this way, or left the room; for 
they had heard him say the same things 
over and over again, and it was found ab- 
solutely impossible to choke him off. 

One morning at breakfast he was unusu- 
ally radiant. When the family were all 
seated he sald: ‘I had a beautiful dream 
last night.” 

“‘T’ll bet it was about plants,’ broke in 
his eldest son; but Mr. Bulbs—patient man 
that he was—paid no attention to the inter- 

‘ruption, and proceeded. 

““T was in a beautiful house where there 
was sunshine pouring through every win- 
dow, and every one of the windows was filled 
with blooming plants. I thought they were 
completely filled, but soon I observed a man 
with a very intelligent and kindly face 
coming from the lower part of the house 
with flowerpots in his hands, in which lit- 
tle green shoots appeared just above the 
soil. Assoon as the sunlight struck these 
J could see them begin to grow, and it 
seemed but a few moments before they 
were bearing bright flowers. There were 
tal! Easter lilies, with snow- white blossoms, 


“graceful amaryllises and brilliant tulips, 
meer na and luxurious narcissuses ; and 
the odor from these numerous plants was 
delicious. The’’— But here such loud pro- 
tests were uttered by all Mr. Bulbs’s fam- 
ily—excepting Marigold—that be could pot 
finish the narration of his dream; his wife 


said: 

‘“* Well, we have tried to endure your de- 
votion to flowers during your waking hours, 
but if you are to keep at it right throuvh 
the night, I shall euter a nunnery; and I 
can’t say where you will fetch up, but it 
pom, now asif it would be an insane asy- 

‘um.”’ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


IF every needed preparation has been 
made and a tree is properly lifted and set, 
it can be removed successfully as long as 
the ground continues warm enough to in- 
sure the output of fresh rootlets in suffi- 
cient numbers to supply the water which 
is wasted from the trunk and branches by 
evaporation during the winter. But wheth- 
er or not a tree will be likely to survive— 
that is, whether its chances of life barely 
outweigh the dangers of death in the ope- 
ration of removal—is not the question 
which an enterprising planter ought to 
discuss. He will not be satisfied with a tree 
simply because it has vitalityenough left 
to put forth leaves. What he wants is a 
tree with an unshattered constitution, a 
vigorous life, a promise of longevity, and 
conditions which insure its best develop- 
ment in size, in beauty,and in characteristic 
expression. Small trees can be moved suc- 
cessfully at any time of year by one who 
knows just how to do it. But in this lati- 
tude the transplanting of trees ought not 
to be postponed until as late as the middle 
of November. Certainly no tree ought to 
be transplanted after this date unless the 
ground has been thoroughly and intelli- 
gently prepared beforehand. If trees must 
be dug or purchased now, it is better to heel 
them in carefully, and at once begin to 
prepare the -place where they’are to live 
permanently. ; 

We have often explained why a large pit 
should be excavated for a tree. A whole- 
scme tree needs a great deal of food, and it 
must stand in a soil whose texture will 
make that food available. Where trees are 
to be planted in groups, the whole ground 
should be trenched to a depth of two feet, 
and fora single long-lived tree an excava- 
tion which is ten or fifteen feet across and 
three feet in depth is none too spacious. The 
surface-soil should: be placed to one side 
and the stones removed from the hardpan, 
This subsoil should be returned to the pit, 
and it will be all the better if a little rich 
soil and peat can be mixed with it, and then 
the surface soil should be placed on the top 
as before. During the winter all this will 
settle and become firm, while the action of 
the frost. will reduce the size of the parti- 
cles. Next spring the. trees can be lifted 
and placed in a small bole made in the cen- 
ter of the large one, care being taken as the 
roots are covered to ram the ground tightly 
aboutthem§ If we wait till spring to dig 
these holes, or if the tree is planted in them 
now. when they are freshly dug, the soil 
will settle away from the roots as the tree 
sways in the wind, or the rain will wash it 
away, leaving air-spaces about the roots, 
which are fatal to the tender feeding fibers 
already formed and which offer no encour- 
agement for others to take their places. If 
the trees are properly heeled in a sheltered 
place to prevent evaporation, a sufficient 
number of roots will,form to keep the 
branches plump during the winter; the 
scars, where bruised roots have been cut 
away, will have become calloused over, and 
they will suffer no shock when removed to 
their abiding place in spring, but will con- 
tinue to grow as if they never had been dis- 
turbed. If trees are to be brought from a 
distance, it is, therefore, better to pro-, 
‘cure them in the autumn than to wait 
until spring, and everything will be at 
hand for prompt action at a time when 
work of many hinds is pressing. If it is too 
late to secure the trees in time to heel them 
in while the ground is still warm and open, 
they should be procured at once and win- 
tered in acellaror pit. If they are heeled 
in they should be placed ina rather shallow 
trench and io an inclined position, and far 
enough apart to aliow fine soil to penetrate 
every portion of the space occupied by the 
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roots without leaving any unfilled inter- | 
stices. The ground, of course, should be 
drv and well-drained; no stones, clods or 
sods should be used in the filling, nothing 
but finely pulverized soil. A portion of the 
stems, as well as the roots, should be buried 
and the surface rounded : an¢ it is better to 
dig a trench around the whole area occupied 
by the tree-roots, because mice will 1 ot be 
liable to pusb up under the snow against an 


inclined bank of earth. 


All this is elementary counsel which has 
been more than once given io thisjournal : 
but the letters we receive and the half 
starved sickly trees we see on every side 
prove that there is little danger of repeat- 
ing it too frequently. M#ny a man who 
realizes the necessity of a skilled gardener 
to plant his flower border, feels that any 
laborer who can handle a spade is compe- 
tent to plant atree. He keeps a gardener 
busy all the season among his flower beds, 
but never dreams that a tree demands a 
moment’s attention after it is once setin 
the ground. Even farmers, who know the 
value of care and cultivation for their crops 
in field and garden, will plant an orchard, 
leave it for years without any care, and 
then wonder why their unbeultby trees 
yield no crops of fruit. The fact is, that 
one tree well planted, either for ornament 
or use, is better than a dozen carelessly 
placed in the ground. The time and money 
spent in tree planting is worse than wasted 
unless the work is done in the best manner 
from the very beginning, and unless the 
care which follows 1s intelligent, deter- 
mined abd uuceas'ng. . 

Upon the details of this care it is not our 
present purpose to enlarge. We have over 
and voer explained why every young tree 
should bave room for its ro ts to feed, 
room for its branches to spread and for its 
leaves to catch the air and sunshine; why 
it should be avchored fast until its roots 
have taken firm hold of the ground; why 
its wounds should be covered td exclude 
fungi, which would carry death into its 
tronk ; why the surface of the suil about it 
should be kept loose or muiched to guard 
the roots against ipjury by drangbt or sud 
den changes of temperature; how the rub 
bing away of a leaf-bud here and there in 
summer, or the pinching of a young shoot 
will preserve the symmetry of the tree and 
prevent the necessity of more serious am- 
putation when it gets older, with otber ru- 
dimental teaching which should never be 
neglected. But perhaps novices, who have 
already planted young trees, should be re 
minded that this is a favorable time, 
just as the leaves have fallea, and be 
fore icy weather makes work among 
them unpleasant, to cut away limbs 
which chafe each other or to pemove dy- 
ing branches from such as seem to be on 
the decline. It is a good time, too, for a 
walk of inspection throngh young p'anta- 
tions to mark the trees which have been 
overshadowed and stunted by their stronger 
neighbors or crowded out of shape. Such 
trees should be removed to give the other 
ones free chance of expansion, for whenever 
trees begin to interfere and struggle with 
with each other for the mastery, It is best 
to stop the battle at once. 

This may seem to be wandering from our 
text; but it snould be remembered that 
transplanting is ouly one event in the lite 
of acultivated tree, and that after-care is 
quite as important. Of course, every pre- 
caution should be used that its vitality 
may receive no sbock in removal; but it 
shonld be fed ana made happv in its new 
surroundings as systematically and judi 
ciously as if it werea growing auimal, or the 
result will be a lasting disappointment aud 
regret.—Garden and Forest. 





SAYS OF 


CEREBRINE, 


THE EXTRACT OF THE BRAIN OF THE OX, 
PREPARED UNDER THE FORMULA OF 


Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND: 


“T have been using Cerebrine two weeks, and 
“Tam glad to report the most excellent tesults. 
“I was in a state of nervous prostraticn that ut- 
“terly unfitted me for any continuea menial 
“work. From the first dose I experienced a re- 
“newed intellectual grasp »nd power and clear- 
“ness and joy in mental work that I had not 
“known for y‘ars. Besides this, lam conscious 
“of an increase in muscular strength ond endur- 
“ance that surprises me. At first I was inclined 
“to ee that these results were due to strong 
“stimulating properties in the Anima! Extracts, 
“but a8 I studied their effects I found that they 
“were not. only permanent. but were of an en- 

. “tirely different character from those produced 
“byastimulant. Under the influence of an ordi- 
“nary stimulant I felt a highly exalted atate of 
“body aud mind, but the activity was feverish 
“and eccentric, while the effect of the Cerebrine 
“is to Fixe & sense of cool. satisfied, self-con- 
“trolled mental and physical enervy. 

Sincerely yours, WAYLAND Jonneon, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Dose. Five Drops. Price (2 drachms), $1 .OO. 
Where local druggists are not eapplied with 
the Hammond Animal Extracts they will be 
mailed, together with all existing literature on 
the subject, on receipt of price, by 

THE COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 

Washington, D. C. 104 


Chilled tron and 
Steel Plows. 


Swivel Plows. 


Single ard 
Reversible 
Sulky Piows. 


Sub-Soil Piows. 


Shovel Piows. 


UNEQUALED BY ANY OTHERS MANUFACTURED. 


‘Agencies in All Citiesand Towns. Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 





‘SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., Syracuse, New York. 
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One Chance. 


“T had asevere cold, ahard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
died, had it not been for Ayer’s 
Pectoral.”— 5S. 5. THORP, 





Cherry 
Swanington, Ind. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 








Weekly Market Neview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS 
MERCHANTS 


TO COUNTRY 


[For the week ending Thursday, Lec. 27th, 1894.1 
a ’ 


TEAS.—There is little change in the eondition 
of the tea market, and prices rule at former quo- 
tations. Fuchau fs 1l@22c.; Amoy, 10@138c.; 
Formosa, 1445c.; old Japan, S@ltc., and new, 18 
€ Be 


COFFEE£E.—Trade in Brazil celfees is quiet, 
and pricesshow considerable irregnlarity. There 
is only afair demand for mild coffee, but prices 
are held firm. Brazil is l14@164¢c.; Mocha, 244% 
@26c.; Maracaibo, 17@21¢.; Laguayra, 16@2I1c , 
and Java, 19 a27e¢. 

SUGAR,— Refined sugar is very quiet on the 
basis of 4@41.1l6c. .for granulated 3 cut loaf and 
crushed, 44@4 13-lic., and powdered and cubes, 
45-16 @4 7-ltc. yo pe sugars buyers and sellers 
are very indiffereft, and nothing is doing. 

PROVISIONS.—There is little in the provision 
market to report. Sales are moderate, and the 
feeling hardly steady. Pork is duli, with extra 
mess at $1313.50 per bbl.; family, $12 212.50, 
and short clear, $14@16.50. Beef is dull, with 
mess at $7.50@8; fanity, $1°.50@12, and exira 
India mess, $16@18.50 Beef hams are: @uli at 
$17. Lard is dull and easy at $7 per 100 th, 
Pickled bellies are quiet at 534; @6hoc. pér th 
shoulders, 5yu5c.. and hams, 8@8i¢e. + 


FLOUR AND MEAL.--The market fo flour 
has improved so much in the last week that 
dealers are beginning to look forward to better 
business with the new year. Buyers are still 
holding off as much as possible, Wut th®re is an 
improvement in the:demand and a steady un- 
dertone. Western straights are -Th@2 85; 
winter clears, $2.65; city clears, $435: spring 
matenis, $3.5503.75, avd s. ring clears, $2.50@ 
2.00 Buckwheat flour is quiet at $1.8071.85 per 
sack, and rye flour steady at $2.6543.90 per bbl. 
Corumeal is steady, with Brandywine and Sag- 
amore at $3, and Western and Southern, $2.80@ 


2.95. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—The market is a 
little firmer for light hogs and -pigs. Country 
dressed is steady at Se7e. per lb. Dressed mut- 
ton is slowat 44 «bc.; choice wethers, 7¢yand 
dressed Jambs firm at. 5igt@7c. Dressed calves 
are steady at) 7@10!6c. for country dressed,'and 
4'oa6lec. for little calves, and dS @12c, for city 
dressed. City dressed beef, native sides, is 64@ 
9c. per Ib, 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The holiday inter- 
fered with the wheat market this week, but a 
good feeling prevails now, helped partty by the 
rally in corn. The interior arrivals of wheat 
last week were only 2,200,000 bushels, while the 
exports fromthe Atlantic ports showed a larger 
total. The very heavy falling off in the milling 
consumption of wheat partly counteracts this 
good influence, however, and the visible shows 
an increase. The expurt inquiry is still good, 
promising a better business. Decembér wheat 
is GOl4e., and No, 2 red cash, 6l44ce. The receipts 
of corn were large last week, but the storms 
have interfered with the »rrivals so materially 
that prices are firmer. The grading of new corn 
hax been very poor, but a good deat of the new 
corn will dry out sufficiently to grade properly 
later. Decem er corp is 52c..and cash corn is 
quiet, with No. 2 cash at 5l@51'4c., and steamer 
corn, 49 @50c. There isalso a better trade in oats 
s nce the holiday. The visible supply shows a 
slight increase, but prices for cash oats are 
higher. December oats are 34c.; No. 2 cash, 338% 
@idse., and No 2 white, 38c. The market i 
for barley, with No. 2 Milwaukee at ae 64c., 
and upgraded Western, 62a66c. Buckwheat is 
easy, with Japanese at 5kc, and si)ver, bugl, 49@ 
five.. Hay is easy and unchanged, with "prime 
timothy at 704 75c.; No.3 to No. 1, 5 @v0e@., and 
clover mixed, 50@60c, Long rye straw is 50@55e.; 
short rye, 40@45c., and oat straw, W@3ic. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has been 
very dulland declining in value. Jobbers are 
unwilling to take any more’stock, and new ar- 
rivals cannot be disposed of ex¢ept at con- 
cessions. Gilt-edge butter meets with fair de- 
mand, but other grades are very indifferently 
taken. State dairy butter drags, especially 
faulty flavored stock. State and Pennsylvania 
creamery is 15 a@22c.; Western extras, 24¢.; 
firsts, 20@22c.; thirds to seconds, Loa i9e.; held, 
15@20c.; State dairy, 13919¢'; Western dairy, 
10@l6c.; imitation creamery, 1i@lkc.. and; fac- 
tory, lOa@l5e., The export trade in cheese has 
been pretty good, and large lots lrtve: been 
moved, but the home jobhing demand is very 
slack. Large size full cream cheese is 94@ 
114c.° small sizes, 916 “12c.; small part skims 
frade.; large sizes. 4@7 4c ; full skims, 2@3c., and 
Pennsylvania skims, 2'4:¢244c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.--Demand for all 
kinds of weighing stock is naturally light after 
Christmas, but upto that time the market was 
firm and trade goo!. Fowls are quoted at 74@ 
8c.: chickens, 644@7c ; old roosters, 4'44@5e.: 
turkeys, 7@8c.: ducks, 55@8bc. per pairy and 
geese, $1@1.50 per pair. Very little dyessed 
poultry was carried off Ciristmas, but ,since 
then receipts have been good. Trade is fair, 
but not active, aear-by turkeys are W@llc.; 
others, 8@1l0c.; Philadelphia chickens, 12@16c.; 
others, 8a@lic.; fowls, 8@10c.; near-by ducks, L2e@ 
13c.: Western, 9@12c.; near-by geése, l0@l2c.; 
Western, 8@1l0c. Eas have been very dull, bot 
as receipts uave falien off prices show a better 
tone. Jersey eggs are 24°. per doz.; State and 
Pennsylvania, 22@23c.; Western, 22c,; Southern, 
Wywa2zl%e.; refrigerator, 15@1¥c., and limed, 
la@lie. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are quiat,,bft firm 
under moderate receipts. Greenings Are $2@ 
8.25 per bbl. ; Baldwins, $2@8; Spy, $2.4275, and 
poor to fair grades, 31.25@1.75. Grapes are 
steady at 16@1&c. per small basket. Cranberries 
are firm at $9413 per bbl. for Cape Cod; $9@10 
for Jersey, and 82.75@3.10 per crate. Florida 
oranges are easy at $162.25 per box; grape fruit, 
$2@3, and tangarines, $23, 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES. Potatoes 
are very dull, with Long Island at $1.75@1L87 per 
bbl. ; State, $1.75@2, and Scoich magnums, $1.75, 
Sweets are $1.500@2.0; white onions. $4@6: red, 
$1@2: yellow, $101.62; turnips, 50@75c.; cauli- 
flowers, $1.50@3.50; spivach, $1.50; kale, 65@ 
75e. ; cabbages, $1@4 per 100; celery, $1@1.50 per 
doz. bunches, and 10 to 60c. per doz. stalks. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


erseam of tartar oaking 


Ac wder. Highest 
| ee. ~~ in eo bee © yn 


—Latest Unita 
ty BaKING PowpeR Repent 106 Wall St., N. ¥ 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TKIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 











SEAMLESS 
Filled Gold Chains, 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods. 








Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 


HAZELTON 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 


THOROUG HY eeeer -CLASS IN 


PPEAL TO Ass HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
os. 3t and 36 University Place, New York. 











Peter Motler’s 
Rorwegian Cod Liver Cit 


MOLLER’S 
co , 
Coty 


MOLLER’S Cod Liver Oil, pre by an improved 
process, which is the result poems & ooee ific in- 
eee merge is the bess preparal ham of cod liver oil 

itis the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 

the yy to Assimilate, and the Only Ol Which can 
be Continuously Administered without causing gas- 
trie disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, realed 
dated. For sale by all rightly- stocked druggists. 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co.,N. Y., Sole Agents. 


- ANDIRONS. 


FENDERS, FIRESETS. SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 


WEE JAcnsOve@ 


Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


: Mantels OPEN FIREPLACES, 


TILES. 
Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s 
Price«. 


RUV OV THE WAKER. 


pelt a Drink Poor Teas ? 


When you a. get the Bees, ag 
argo prices in any Quan 
weg Mea and Toil let pete, 
Watches, Clocks, Music Bo: 






























For full particulars address, 
TuEGREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 and 83 Vesey St., N. Y. 


P.O. Box 289. 





QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


1855. 


1895. 


Forty Years Ago 


In a small store on the east side of Broadway, near Astor Place, “The Linen 
Store” was started. Steadily increasing business has several times since 


then necessitated removal to larger 


premises. To-day it is conveniently 


located in the center of the best retail-business district, occupying an entire 
five story building, and is in every way better equipped for catering to the 


wants of its patrons than ever before. 


the object of dealing in 





our long experience 


Registered Trade Mark. With confidence. 


The business was established with 


Pure Linens as a Specialty. 


This purpose has always been steadfastly adhered to and 
every effort directed to the supplying of goods of the high- 
est standard of quality. The knowledge acquired through 


enables us to place before our custom- 


ers assortments from which they may make their purchases 
Our stock is generally conceded to be 


the most comprehensive in the country; indeed, there is no desirable linen 
article or fabric known to us which cannot be obtained in some one of our de- 


partments. 


We deal directly with the manufacturers; many of the goods 
which we offer are made for us exclusively and cannot be had elsewhere. 


To 


meet the demands of our business outside of our specialty, we have added 
from time to time departments for Art Materials, Blankets, Down Quilts, 
Bed Spreads, etc., and Washable Dress Materials, in which we carry varied 
and choice assortments of the best goods in these lines. 


Our Annual Linen Sale, 


commencing January 2d, will be one of unusual interest; for several months 


we have been making careful preparation for it, and have secured a number | 


of most desirable lots of high-grade goods—table linen by the yard, table 
cloths and napkins in all sizes, towels, hemstitched table linens, etc., which 
we shall offer at about 33 1-3 per cent. discount. Also exceptional 
values in Hemstitched Linen Sheets, Pillow and Bolster Cases. 


A printed list of particulars of goods inthis sale will be mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


“THE LINEN STORE,” 


14 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 





What you want we can supply— 


26 John Street, N. Y. 


an easy writing pen. 








ESTERBROOK 


TRAVEL, ETC. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA, 


Special Trains of Mr pipeons Pullman 
Vestiouled wicoping: and pat, arant Free 
quent Intervals ACR SOE JONTINENT 
to Los Angeles, San yo san Fraacisco, 
etc. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
ways, and give the holders entire freedom of move- 
ment on the Pacific Coast, and on the return journey 
it desired, with reduced rates s rates at the leading hotels. 


FLORIDA and and CUBA January, 
MEXICO by S postat Vestibuled 
SANDWICH ISLANDS Mares. 


pRatirend and Steamships Tickets to all 





t@™ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East 14th St.. Lincoln Bildg.. Union Sq., New York. 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 
2 South 10th Street, Mutual Life Ins. Bldg., Phila. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody goes with Phillips, 


And bis fourteen years of experience in handling 
California Excursions is a guarantee that the Phil- 
ips-Rock Island Excursions are the best. 

ourist Cars. with upholst-red seats, runnin: 
fast trains, under the persunal guidance of a Phi ip 
manager, {insure a quick and pleasant trip. Slee ing 
Car rate to — points from Boston, 





=< 


m Tuesdays and Chicago Thurs- 

days via Scenic Roure (D & R. G.), the only line 

through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
a For rates, berth reservations or information, ad- 
ress, 

A. Phillips & Oo., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St, As 4 Y. 
A Phillips & Oo., 239 Broadway. N. ¥.0 Y. 
A. Phillips & Oo., 111 8. 9th St, Philadelphia Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Olark St., Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
G. P. A., Chicago, II}. 


DEAF 58.2. #40 novses cynen 


qaly hy F. Husoon, 558 Bway, Ne ¥. Mynue 





COOK’S TOURS. 


Established 1841. 
All Travelling Expenses Included. 


MEXICO. 

A Grand Tour to MEXICO wis return by Ward 
Line Mail steamer ** Yumuri’’ from New Yoru 
Sa . 9, visiting Vinvana.Procreso.Vera( ruz, 

ueblo, Cholulu, Mexico City, Guad alajara, 
Guanajuato, Aguas Caliestes, Tampico, 
arg nnn etc. 


pleasant, cruise on the Gulf and tour through 
Moxie o by Speciul Pullman train. 


Personally conducted parties to 
EGYPT, the NILE and PALESTINE. 
Five parties to FLORIDA. 


Three delightful cruises to the WINDWARD 
ISLANDS, 


Descriptive Programmes free from 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 
Official Ticket Agents for All Trunk Lines, 
261 & 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FOR THE WINTER, GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


Forty-eight hours by elegant steamship weckly. 
FOR WINTER TOURR, GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days In the tropics. $5.00 a day 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom. 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 


QUEBEC S. S. CO., 39 Broadway, N.Y., 
or to THOMAS COOK & SON’S Agencies. 


1 See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 


HICAGO., = 
. AND THE SOUTH 


ONLY UNE TO 








West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 
WH. MoDor, PRANKd. REED, 
V- PRES, AND QBN. OER, Ms, P84, AcT, 
QHIGAGO. 








OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifh Avenue, New York. 





FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


January 3, 1895. 





Weber Piano 


; ; its tone; that Is because it is constructed 
from the musteian’s standpoint, and in 
this vues: 3 , Sistinguished Tom any other ‘ 


Sth Ave. and (6th 8 ; 
WAREROOMS, { NEW YORK city.” 





-— 


A. JAECKEL, 


MANUFACTURER 


Fine Furs, 











SEAL and PERSIAN 


COATS, JACKETS, CAPES,- Etc. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-llned Coats, 
Sleigh Robes, Caps, and Gloves. 
19th St., bet Broadway and 6th Ave, N, Y. 


OPPOSITE ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 
Send for Fashion Plate, 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW “i 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., * Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
~  raaaeae Street Washers, 





in 1833 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
rape at Paris, ria i in 








Opera Chairs 
8.C.SMALL 
& CO., 

} 26 Bromfield 

Street, 
Coston, Mass, 








BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY sen BLUE, ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
ROCERS. 
D. 8. WILTBEKGER, 228 N. 2d St., Phila.» Pa. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


| Hygeia Hotel, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled 98 a health and pleasure resort, 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 














F. N. PIKE, Manager. 





THE INDEPENDENT Prenat, 4] AND 48 GOLD Seaner. mBaR FULTON Steuer. 








